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PREFACE 


Al-Ghazali, who lived in the eleventh century of the 
Christian era, was one o f the greatest Muslim thinkers. He 
had an encyclopaedic knowledge and wrote a great number of 
books on many subjects: ethics, Islamic jurisprudence, 
theology, metaphysics and logic. Ethics occupied a central 
position in his thought. He set forth his ethical views in 
many books according to the need and interest of various 
categories of his readers. Since his thought developed 
through several stages, the books he wrote including those on 
ethics are usually divided in accordance with these stages. 
They have been arranged chronologically by such scholars as 
Maurice Boyges, W. Montgomery Watt, George F. Ilourani, 
^Abd-ar-Rahman Badawl and Farid Jab re. The creative part 
of al-Ghazali’s life may broadly be divided into two phases, 
the early period and the later period which began from his 
conversion to Islamic mysticism (sufism). Kis ethical works 
belonged to both periods and are coloured with their 
characteristics. 

There is disagreement on the authenticity of some of the 
works attributed to al-Ghazall. Some ethical works ascribed 
to him as of the later period of his life are of doubtful 
authenticity in their entirety, while some ethical works of 
both periods are shown to be spurious only in part. Some 
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ideas in an ethical work of a moderate size of the earlj-er- 
period or, more accurately, of the transitional period, are 
regarded as superseded by those set forth in his later works. 

In view of these established facts regarding al-Ghazali*s 
works on morals, any study of them which does not take these 
facts into consideration may not be regarded as revealing the 
truth about him in its entirety. Such a study misleads 
readers and scholars with regard to al-Ghazali and engenders 
various theories of his life. Unfortunately, all of the very 
few studies hitherto made on his ethics are partly based upon 
the urvauthentlc books, unauthentic parts of books and the 
books containing the superseded ideas, as they are also based 
upon the authentic books. Besides thus mixing the non- 
Ghazalian or superseded Ghazalian ideas with the genuine 
Ghazalian teachings, they often failed to investigate the basic 
moral principles which are explicit or implicit in his 
teaching and also to give as complete a description of it as 
possible in the length of a book. They are unsatisfactory 
on various other accounts also. Therefore, there is a need 
for a study of his ethics which is based only upon those ethical 
works which all the scholars have accepted as authentic and 
which have not been superseded by others. Such a study 
should give readers a true knowledge and understanding of this 
great man and of his thought concerning moral problems. 

The present work is an effort to meet this need. It is 
a new approach to the study of al-Ghazali* e ethical theory 
for it seeks to present this theory in a reasonably complete 



form by drawing only upon materials from his genuine works 
or genuine parts of works which have not been superseded. 

Among the works of the earlier period, therefore, Ml zan 
al- f Amal (Criterion of Action) is discarded altogether; 
(reference to it is made in a few plsces only for the sake 
of comparison). Out of the large number of the ethical 
works of the later period whose authenticity has been 
generally accepted, almost a score is selected to constitute 
the basis of the present study, since to make use of all his 
works would be impossible in a limited period of time. 

Efforts are also made in this work to bring to light the 
principles of al-Ghazali 1 s ethics. Sometimes it has been 
found necessary to enquire into the sources of his inspiration 
and ideas. This study, however, does not seek, except very 
rarely, to determine the influence of al-Ghazali* s ethics upon 
the subsequent development of ethical thought in Islam or in 
Christianity - a task which may form the subject-matter of 
a separate study. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to acknowledge my debt 
to all those who have helped me to bring this work to its 
conclusion. I am grateful to Professor W. Montgomery Watt 
for his kindly supervising it and making valuable comments 
on it, and to Mrs. Phyllis Graham for the trouble she has taken 
in going through the manuscript. I also wish to express my 
gratitude to the Government of the United i.ingdom for financing 
me for my studies, and to the mentoera of the British Councils in 
London and in Edinburgh for rendering me all possible help in 
various matters during my three years stay in Britain. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NaTUIE OP AL-GEAZALI * S ETHICS 

The ethical theory which al-Ghazali set forth in those of 
his works on which the present study is based was the outcome of 
thought of his later years when he was living the life of a devotit 
sufl and an extremely religious man. He had, in that period, a 
state of mind and an attitude towards life and the world which he 
had not had previously. This state of mind determined, to a 
great extent, the nature of his teachings on different problems of 
morals and the sources from which he derived his views. Before 
stating, therefore, the nature o f his ethical theory, it seems 
necessary to discuss, very briefly of course, the state of his 
mind at that time and the intellectual stages through which he 
passed to reach that state. It is only then that a precise 
appreciation of the nature of his ethical theory is possible. 
Stages of al-Ghaz'all* s Intellectual Evolution 
(1 ) The earliest spiritual training which al-Ghazali received 
when he was under the guardianship of a pious sufl friend of his 
father was through studying the Qur’an and Traditions, stories of 
the saints and their spiritual states and committing to memory 
some poems concerning passionate love and lovers. This was 
followed by a study mainly of Jurisprudence ( flqh ) in his native 
town of Tus under Shaikh Ahmad sr-Radhitanl at-Tusi and then at 
Jurjan under Imam Abu -l%Ste) al-Isma'ili of whose lectures he took 
1 . M. Rida, Abu-IIamid al-Ghazali . Cairo, 1924# p.52. 
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notes which he memorized in the three years after his return to 

Tus. 1 In these three years he seems to have studied Islamic 

mysticism (suflsm) under Yusuf an-NassaJ and to have become 

acquainted with the spiritual 'states* ( ahwal ) of the righteous 

and the 'stations' ( maqamat ) of the gnostics ( r arlfun) and also to 

have undertaken some of the exercises as a result of v/hich his 

character was purified. 

_ _ p 

Al-Ghazali then vent to Nishapur in 470/1077 and studied 
theology, dialectics, natural science, philosophy and logic under 
abu 1-Ma r all al-Juwayni, known as the Imani al-Haramayn, who was 
the most distinguished Ash r arite theologian of the day and a 
renowned professor at the Nizamiyya College at Nishapur.^ It 
seems probable that under the Iman he studied mysticism too, for 
the Imam had been a pupil of the famous sufi abu-Nu f aym al-Ispahanl 
(d. 430/1038) and when he himself was dealing with the doctrines 
of the sufis and their 'states' he used to bring tears to the eyes 
of all present. ^ It was the Imam who introduced al-Ghazali to 
logic and philosophy. The main subject of his study under 
Juwayni, however, was doubtless dogmatic theology (kalam), a 
subject on which he does not seem to have been instructed by any 
other of his teachers. In these days as a student at Nishapur 
he also learnt more about the theory and practice of mysticism 

1. TaJ-ad-Din as Subkl, Tabaqat ash-Shafi f lyya 1-K.ubra . 1st ed. , 
Egypt, A.H. , 1324» 111, ;$o, I V, ^03; (Hereinafter referred 
to as Tabaqat ) . 

2. Margaret Smith, Al-Qhazall, the Mystic . London, 1944, p*15; 

W. Montgomery Watt, Muslim Intellectual . Edinburgh, 1963, p.21. 

3. Subki, Tabaoat . IV, 103, 107. 

4. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A r yan . tr. Baron KcGuckin de Slane, 
Paris, 1842, 1 , 41 3. 
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from a professor, probably of jurisprudence, al-Farmadhi 
(d. 477/1084), who was a leader of the sufis there. Under his 
guidance al-Ghazali practised rigorous ascetic and sufistic 
exercises but he did not attain to that stage of mysticism where 
the mystics begin to receive pure inspiration from on high. So, 
he neglected mysticism and turned to theology and philoso phy.** 

(In hi 8 spiritual crisis of 1095 A.D. however, he came back to 
mysticism, and remained a mystic as well as an Ash^arite 
theologian until his death.) 

(2) During these days as a student, as in the years that immed- 
iately followed, al-Ghazali was greatly concerned with the quest 
for absolutely certain knowledge, by which he meant such a know- 
ledge as was infallible and left no room for doubt or involved no 
possibility of error. In his earliest youth he had abandoned 

naive and second-hand belief ( taqlid ) finding it the greatest 

2 

hindrance in his search for truth. While a disciple of the Imam 
al-Haramayn he developed the habit of examining theological 
questions and controversies with the result that a sceptical 
tendency grew in him which, however, was to be restrained by the 
influence of his teacher, who was a man of great depth of character. 
But this sceptical tendency further developed during the time he 
was in the camp-court ( ma r askar ) of the vizier Nizam al-Mulk^ 
where he came on the Imam’s death in 478/1084 and where he spent 

1. Ibid., 11, 122; Subki , Tabaqat . IV, 109. 

» 

2. M.D. , tr. Watt in The Faith and Practice of al-Ghazali , 

London, 1953* pp.2£T-22. 

/ 3. Duncan B. Macdonald, "The Life of al-Ghazali with special 
v reference to his religious experiences and opinions’*, 

J.A.O.S. , XX, first half (1899), 78, 82. 
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the following six years in great favour with the vizier. About 
the time of his move to Baghdad^ to take over the Chair of 
jurisprudence at the Nizamiyya College in 4&4/1091, an absolute 
scepticism took hold of him. He investigated the various kinds 
of knowledge that he now had and found all, except sense percep- 
tion and necessaiy truths, lacking the characteristic of infall- 
ibility which was his criterion of sure knowledge. On serious 
reflection, however, he found even these two kinds of knowledge 
to be unreliable; first he doubted sense perception on the 
ground- that when judged by the intellect it very often proves 
false. Then he doubted those intellectual truths which are 
first principles or derived from first principles because per- 
haps behind intellectual apprehension there is another judge 
who, if he manifests himself, will show falsity of intellect in 
its judging, just as when intellect manifested itself it showed 
the falsity of sense in its perception. The fact that such a 
supr'a/'intellectual apprehension has not manifested itself is no 
proof that it is impossible. There might come, he apprehended, 
a state when the suppositions of intellect will prove to be 
empty imaginings; that state might be death when things come to 
appear differently to man from what he beheld before, or the 
ecstatic state of the sufis in which things appear in a different 
way from that understood by the intellect. Thus al-Ghazali had 
no principle which might enable him to regulate his thought; he 
even had no faith in religion. Such a state of complete 
scepticism lasted two months. At length, God, out of mercy, 
enlightened his mind so that he found himself able to accept the 

1. Watt, Intellectual, p,51 : "Al-Ghazali", El, new ed, , 11, 

1039 a. 
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necessary principles of the intellect - he saw intuitively that 
these principles were true. He now regained his power of 
ordered thought and resolutely applied himself to a a.uest for 
sure truth. He found those engaged in the search for truth 
divided into four groups - theologians, philosophers, ta^limites 
and sufis - and, believing that the truth must have been attained 
by one of them, began to study their views with extreme care 
and earnestness, 1 

(3) Al-Ghazali began with the science of theology ( r llm al - 
Kalam ) . a discipline which was founded by al-Ash*ari and in 
which he had been thoroughly trained. He found that the aim 
of the theologians consi sted in defending dogmas against here- 
tical aberrations and innovations and that they fulfilled this 
aim of theirs very effectively. They also made attempts to 
meet the students of philosophy on their own grounds, but these 
failed because they could not meet the demands of Aristotelian 
logic which was the basis of the teachings of the philosophers. 
Thus al-Ghazali was dissatisfied not w ith the doctrines but with 
the method of dogmatic theology; the doctrines of the theolog- 
ians he found to be sound, but their method could not give him 

2 

the certainty he was trying to achieve. 

Al-Ghazali then turned to study philosophy in order to see 
whether or not absolute truth lies in this discipline. He was 
at Baghdad at that time teaching religious sciences ( al- f aium 
ash-shar f lyya ) . chiefly Jurisprudence, to over three hundred 
students, writing treatises and giving legal decisions ( fatawa ) . 
By reading the works on various branches of philosophy in his 
1. M.D . . pp.20-27. 2. Ibid . . pp. 27-29. 
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spare time and without any teacher, he mastered the philosophy 
of his day in less than two years. He spent nearly another 
year reflecting assiduously o n what he had assimilated until he 
comprehended how far it was true and how far false. 1 He divided 
the philosophers into three groups, namely, the materialists 
( dahrlyyun ) . the naturalists ( tabl f lyyun) and the atheists 
( llahlyyun ). The first group consisting of the earliest 
philosophers denied the Creator and Disposer of the world and 
■believed that it had been in existence from all eternity of 
itself. Al-Ghazali looked upon them as irreligious ( zanadlqa ). 
The naturalists, struck by the wanders of creation and aware of 
continuing purpose and wisdom in the scheme of things, while 
engaged in their manifold researches into the sciences of phen- 
omena, admitted the existence of a wise Creator but denied the 
spirituality and immateriality of the human soul. They ex- 
plained the soul in naturalistic terns as an epiphenomenon of 
the body and believed that the death of the latter led to the 
complete non-existence of the former. Belief in #eaven, #ell 
and judgment they considered as old wives* tales or pious 
fictions. Because they denied the future life al-Ghazall con- 
sidered them, too, as irreligious. The the 1st s were the more 
modern philosophers and included Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 
Although they attacked the materialists and the naturalists and 
exposed their defects very effectively, they retained, in al- 
Ghazali's opinion, a residue of their unbelief and heresy. He, 
therefore, looked upon them as well as these Muslim philosophers 
who followed them as unbelievers. Among their followers he 


1 • Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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found al-Farabi and Avicenna to be the best transmitters of 
Aristotle’s philosophy into the Islamic world. Some parts of 
all that they had transmitted he reckoned as sheer unbelief, 

aj) 'j 

some as gross heresy and o the rs* absolutely undeniable. 

Being dissatisfied with philosophy, al-Ghazali came to 
examine the teachings of the 'fca’limites, the party of the 
"authoritative instruction" ( ta f lln ) also known as Isma r £lites 
and Batinites. His skill in logic exposed many grave incon- 

x • 

sistencies and weaknesses of the 'ta'limites. He saw that 

though they profess to abandon reasoning and to depend for 

apprehending the truth about anything on the instruction of a 

living infallible Imam, they cannot avoid surreptitiously making 

use of it, and he found that it is practically impossible to 

consult the Imam or his representative in every case. Besides 

such grave inconsistencies, he also noticed the shallowness of 

their thought, for he found nothing beyond their accustomed 
2 

formulae. At this time of his quest for certain truth, al- 
Ghazali did not attack their conception of esoteric meaning 
(batin) which is the complement of their doctrine of authoritative 
instruction. 

Lastly, al-Ghazali turned to the way of mysticism, being 
convinced that the mystics and they alone, among the seekers 
for truth, have really attained their purpose. By studying the 
works of some eminent mystics, he gained a complete understanding 
of the intellectual aspect of this discipline and realised that 
what was distinctive of it could not be apprehended by study but 
only by immediate experience ( dhawq ) . by ecstasy or by moral 
1 . Ibid., pp. 30-32. 2. Ibid., pp.44-45. 
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change. He realized very clearly that the mystics are men, not 
of words ( ashab al-aqwal ). but of real experience ( arbab al- 
ahwal) and that what was necessary for him was to live their 
lives and practise their practices, and to forsake the world. 1 

Just at that time al-Ghazali, who had already regained a 
steadfast belief in God, prophethood and the Last Day, was 
overtaken by an extreme fear. This fear was neither of the 

p 

assassination b ^ the Batinites as Farid Jab re suggested, nor of 
ill-treatment by the new Seljuq ruler with whom he had bad 
relations, as Macdonald is inclined to say,^ but of the Day of 
Judgement. He thought that he would certainly be punished in 
^ell-fire if he did not live a God-feailng life and withdraw 
from vain desires. What is necessary for living such a life is, 
he perceived, to sever the attachment of his soul to worldly 
things by leaving this world and to advance to God; and this 
could only be achieved by abandoning wealth and position and 
fleeing from all time-consuming entanglements. He looked at 
his present life, his writing and his teaching and found that 
these are of no value in the face of the great facts of heaven 
and hell, that all these were for the sake of vain glory and not 
for pleasing God. Such a life would, he felt, surely cause him 
to be in danger of hell-fire in the hereafter. If he was to 
hope for the eternal happiness of the life to come, he must 
serve God completely as a poor sufi. He, therefore, abandoned 

1. Ibid. , pp. 54-55. 

2. "La vie et L*oeuvre de Ghazali reconsiderees a la lumiere 
des Tabaqat de Sobki", MI DEO , 1954, PP. 73-1 02. 

3. "Life", pp. 88, 98; ’‘Al-Ghazali", El 1 , 11, 146b. 
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his professorship and his whole career as a jurist and theologian, 
divested himself of all his wealth except what was necessary for 
his own support and that of his children, and, finding himself 
unable to live an upright life in the worldly Baghdadian society, 
left for Damascus in Dhu 1-Qa f da 468/1 095* 1 

(4) Converted to mysticism, al-Ghazali now comple tely devoted 
himself to ascetic practices in perfect solitude and retirement. 

He busied himself in purifying his soul from vices, beautifying 
it with virtues and occupying it with the recollection of God, 
in accordance with the knowledge he had previously acquixed by 
studying the writings of some eminent mystics. In the ten 

years of a vigorous moral training w hich he 6penk successively 

2 

in Damascus, Jerusalem, Hebron, the Hijsz, Iraq and Tus, he 
advanced far along the mystic path. Many unfathomable mysteries 
were revealed to him during these years and he became fully 
convinced that the mystic 'way* ( tarlqa ) was the best way of 
life for man to follow; that it was drove all the mystics who 
walked on the path of God, their life is the best life, their 
method the soundest method, their character the purest character. 
The light in which they walk on the path is essentially the light 
of prophecy; there is no other light to lighten any man in this 
world. ^ This attitude of al-Ghazali towards sufism remained 
unchanged to the end of his life. He lived a mystical life 
until his death. 

1 • K.D . . pp. 56-59; cf. Watt, Intellectual. pp.43 f 140-143; 

rf tfKe Study of al-Ghazali* 1 , GRIKK3 , 13-14 (1960-61), pp.129-1 30. 

2. Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology . Edinburgh, 1963* 
p.116; "Al-Ghazali " , p.l 039 a. 

3. M.D . , pp. 60-61. 
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The Nature of the Moral Theory given in the Works of the 
Mystical Period . 

During this mystical period of a 1-Ghazali ' s life which 
lasted from his departure from Baghdad until his death, he com- 
posed a number of ethical wo iks most of which are accepted by 
scholars as authentic; only parts of a few of them are rejected 
or doubted as spirious. 1 The nature of the moral theory set 
forth in the works of this period and o ther related problems can 
be better apprehended if the central problem discussed in them 
is first determined. Prom the preceding section it is plain 
that throughout his student life al-Ghazali received some in- 
struction in mystical theory and practice in addition to his 
study of other subjects; then he neglected mysticism for some 
time, but in course of his examination of the four groups of 
seekers after truth, he returned to it and found in it the sure 
truth he had been searching for so diligently; his thorough 
study of some eminent sufi’s works resulted in producing in his 
mind an extreme fear of punishment in the hereafter which led 
him to a life of solitude fully occupied with reliyious and 
mystical practices, with purification o f the soul and refinement 

— - V ^ - - - • 

of character. Thus, on the practical side his problem during 

the mystical period was to prepare himself to escape from 

punishment in Hell and to achieve happiness in Paradise, or in 

other words, to avoid abandonment by Ood and to gain nearness 

1. For the names of the works written during the mystical period, 
their chronological order and those parts of some of thorn whose 
authenticity has been doubted see; Watt; "The Authenticity 
of the Works attributed to Al-Ghazali", J. R. A.S . , 1952, 
pp.24-45; George P. Honrani; "The Chro nolo gy "o f Ghazali’s 
Writings'*. J.A.O.S . . LXXX (1959), 225-33: c Abd-ar-Rahman 
B3dawi, * Ku 7 allajfat al-Ghazali'* ', Cairo, 1961. 
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( qurb ) to tilm. On the intellectual side his problem was to 
convey his thoughts and experiences to other's so that by acting 
on them they too might reach the same goal; for he believed 
that most men lived in the lowest depths of moral degradation 

which, he thought, would certainly cause them misery in the life 

-1 2 
to come. In the introduction to the Ihyg and in the Muhqidh 

he briefly described this moral degradation with its causes and 

also expounded his main problem. Speaking of this problem at 

the time of his going to Nishapur he wrote: 

"Now I am calling men to the knowledge whereby worldly 
success is given up and its low position in the scale 
of real worth is recognised. This is now my intention, 
my aim, my desire; God knows that this is so. It is 
my earnest longing that I may make myself and others 
better". 


Thus the main concern of his life and thought during the sufi 
period was well-being in the hereafter.* 4. This concern found its 
fullest expression throughout his whole ethics. It determined 
various aspects of his moral theory. It made his ethics 
religious and mystical, as opposed to secular ethics such as 
that of Aristotle which is exclusively concerned with the 
human Good in this life. 

In keeping with his central problem al-Ghazali calls his 


1. I, 2-3. 2. pp.71, 74, 76. 3. P.76. 

4. This is also recognised by A.J. Wensinck in his Semietlsche 
Studien Ult de Nalatenschap . Leiden, 1941, p.167» and by Vifatt 
i’ri" 'Kl's' "Study", p.128, where he argues against Jabre who holds 
that the central problem of al-Ghazali* s life and thought was 
certitude or how to attain certain truth about the main 
truths of Islam. This, as explained in the preceding section, 
was certainly his central problem at the time of his first 
intellectual crisis; in regarding this as the main problem 
of al-Ghazali* s whole life Jabre seem3 to have over- 
emphasised al-Ghazali* s earlier thought and neglected his 
ideas during the mystical period. 
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ethics the science of the path of the hereafter ( ‘ilm tariq 

» 

al-akhlra ) . the path trodden hy the prophets end righteous 

a 

ancestors ( as-salf as-sallh ). He also calls it the science of 

» * • 

devotional practice ( * ilm a 1-mu r am ala ). In the works composed 

during the mystical period he does not seem to have used the 
phrase ^llm al-akhlaq for ethics. Thus, al-Ghazali gives two 

names to his ethics, and in this he seems to have followed the 

- - 1 

sufis. Ethics, in his opinion, is a study of certain religious 

beliefs ( l^tlqadat ) and of rightness and wrongness of action for 

the purpose of practice and no fc: for the sake of mere knowledge. 

Study of action includes the study of actions directed towards 

God, of actions directed towards one’s fellow-man in family and 

in society, of purification of the soul from vices and of 

beautifying it with virtues. Thus the scope of al-Ghazali* s 

ethics is very wide and this is a characteristic of sufi ethics. 

This may be made clearer by considering the scope of the Muslim 

_ o 

philosophers' ethics which he reproduced in his Maqasid . He 

» 

says that they divided the science of wisdom ( al- r llm al-hlkmi) . 
into two parts. One deals with man's action and is called 
practical science ( r ilm r amall ). By it he knows the types of 
action which are means to his well-being in this life as well as 


1. Abu-Talib al-Kakki, Qut al-Qulub, Egypt, 196J, I, 8-9 

(Hereinafter referred to as Qut ); Al-Hujwiri. Kashf al-Mahjub , 
tr. R.A. Nicholson, London, 1911> pp. 8S, 115 (Hereinafter * 
referred to as Kashf ) . In the M. *~A . (p. 54) a work composed 

just before his conversion to suflsm al-Ghazali used r llm al - 
akhlaq for ethics. Here he seems to have followed a 
phi lo so phe r, Avicenna, since the classification of the prac- 
tical science given here agrees with Avicenna's division of 
the practical sciences in his ash-3 hi fa' : Introduction , ed. 
Ibrahim Hadkur (U. A. R. Wdzarat al-ma^s'rif el-* Umuraiyya, 

1952), pp.12-1U and in his FI Aqsam al- r Ulum al- r Aqllyya in 
Tls r Rasa'll fQ-iHlkma wq/'t-Tabi" * lyya^ Cairo, 1908* pp. 1 0 j,1 07-8. 


2. pp. 134-36. 
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in the next. The other part is that science hy which man knows 
the existences as they really are and is called theoretical 
science (’ilm nazarl). Practical science is divided into three 
parts. One is the science Which regulates a man’s dealings 
with others in society in such a way that they may cause him 
well-being in this life and also in the next; it finds its 
perfection in political science. The second is the science of 
man’s behaviour to the members of his family ( a hi al-manzll ); 
by it he knows how he should live with his wife, children, 
servants and so on. "The third is ethics ( r ilm al-akhlaq) 
dealing with that which man should achieve so that he may be 
good and virtuous in his character-traits and qualities.” Thus 
the Muslim philosophers^ in al-Ghazali* s view^, regarded ethics as 
a practical study dealing only with the qualities of the soul, 
i.e. virtues and vices; man’s conduct in his family life, in 
social relationship and in the sphere of politics falls outside 

the scope of their moral theory. In the ftjunqldh also he speaks 

-1 _ _ 

of the narrow scope of their ethics. This view of al-Ghazali 

on the subject-matter of their ethics is true so far as Avicenna 

is concerned, since it is he who divided sciences in this way. 

Abu-Nasr al-Parabi’s classification of sciences is different; he 

regarded ethics not as a separate subject but as included in 
2 

politics. 

Al-Ghazali separates politics from the scope of his ethics, 
and in this he is following his sufi predecessors and also a 

1. MjJ). , p.38. 

2. Ihsa^ al-Ulum . ed. f Uthman Amin (2nd ed. Cairo Dar al-Pikr 
al- r Arab I , 1 §49 ) $ pp.102-103; Al-ftllla wa Nusus Ukhra . ed. 
Muhsin Mehdi (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1958), 'pp. b9-7o. 
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philosopher, Avicenna, who differed from the great Greek moral- 
ists and from al-Farabi on this question. Al-Ghazali gives 
reasons for his view. He says that ideal government in the 
Islamic community is based upon the rules of Islamic Juris- 
prudence ( fiqh ) ; since these miles are derived, through men’s 

reasons ( *uqul ) . from the four sources ( usul ) of the Shari’s, 1 

» 

the Islamic state is practically founded upon the Shari r a; in 

this way an ideal Islamic community has divinely-given character 

or structure and it is through the membership of such a 

o 

community that a man attains salvation. Now the rules of Juris- 
prodence are derived from the four sources for the purpose of the 
good ordering of secular affairs; the Jurisprudents are the 
learned men of this world ( *ulama* ad-dunya ) .■* They supply the 
ruler with canons with which to govern the people in such a way 
that Justice, peace and harmony prevail in the country; the rules 
of government have no concern with man’s well-being in the life 
to come, the central problem of ethics. The Judgements of the 
Jurisprudents as to the rightness or wrongness of actions 
directed towards God and towards man are based upon this-worldly 
considerations only, nsmely whether these actions have fulfilled 


1. I.D.. I, 15. 

2. cf. Watt, ''Reflections on al-Ghazall’s Political Theory” 

G« U.Q.S.R . , XXI # 14, 17, 18, 22. 

3. However, those Jurisprudent s who do not devote themselves 
exclusively to the science of Jurisprudence but are employed 
in the science of the soul and the observance thereof, are 
regarded as learned men of the hereafter ( r ulama’ al-akhlro ). 
The leaders of the five well-known schools Vf YsTsun'ic 'juris 1 - 
prudence are included among them. Each of these leaders was 
a worshipper of God, an ascetic, a learned man, versed in the 
science of the hereafter, a Jurisprudent well informed in 
man’s affairs in this world and a devotee to God’s face; 

see I.D . . I., 22-26. 



the forms 1 requirements of the Shari r a and thereby rendered 
their doers immune from punishment by the ruler; considering 
these actions from the viewpoint of other-worldly well-being 
is outside the domain of juris prudence and, consequently, of 
politics but belongs solely to ethics. Thus the canons of 
politics ( qawanin as-siyasa ) which are the same as the rules 
of jurisprudence are separate from the moral rules. They are, 
however, useful to morality in the sense that by the good order- 
ing of worldly affairs and by establishing justice and peace in 
society they facilitate the cultivation of morality; it is only 
in a society where life and property are secure that ethico- 
religious duties can perfectly be performed, and such a society 
can only be created by the state - the reason why al-Ghazall 

often repeats Nizam al-Mulk's dictum, 'religion and state are 

% 

twins'. In this way politics end jurisprudence have only an 
indirect connection with ethics. In themselves they are 

* \ 

subjects separate from ethics and this is very clearly explained 

- 2 

in a passage of the Ihya ’ . 

Al-Ghazall's separation of politics from ethics is linked 
up with the individualistic nature of his ethics. In the Greek 
period the Greek city state formed the background of the moral 
life, and the man who performed his duties as a citizen was 
regarded as a good man; morality was thus a fundamental part of 
politics. This outlook changed in the mediaeval period; the 
breaking up of the Greek city states in the fourth century B.C. 
and the development of spiritual religions such as Christianity,/*^ 


1. I.D . . I, 16-18; cf. Watt, "Reflections" pp.17, 18, 23 
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Islam aided an advance towards an individualistic outlook. 

These religions emphasised the individual for it is the indiv- 
idual soul which is destined to personal immortality. They 
taught that man looked on the outward appearance but the Lord 
looks on the soul. So more attention was to be given to the 
inner aspect of morality; it was man’s inner motive that indi- 
cated his true spiritual state and fitted him for the life of 
Paradise, which was the true aspiration of every man. Influenced 
by such religious teachings, the sufis, al-Ghazall among them, 
presented individualistic systems of ethics. 1 This kind of 
ethics encourages personal interest in morality. Moral stand- 
ards are not accepted in it as parts of the moral atmosphere 
of society. To be good is taught to be an individual matter 
and is sometimes actually thought of as being for the advantage 
merely of the individual himself. Individualism is the assertion 
by the individual of hie own opinions and beliefs, his own 
independence and interest as over against group standards, 
authority and intexests. 

In accordance with the central problem of his ethics al- 
Ghazali gives his view of the purpose of ethical study. There 
are three chief theories about the purpose of studying ethics: 

(a) Ethics is a purely theoretical study, seeking to understand 
the nature of morality but with no purpose of affecting the 
conduct of the man who studies it, (b) The chief purpose of ethics 
is to influence our actual conduct, (c) While ethics is primarily 
a theoretical subject which is concerned with discovering the 
truth about moral matters, there mpst be in the course of 
1. cf. Watt, Intellectual , pp.132-33* 
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ethical investigation a constant criticism of existing standards 

of morality, so that ethics becomes a practical subject almost 

in spite of itself. Al-Ghazali agrees with the second theory. 

He says that the study of 'the science of devotional practice' 

is meant for practice; the aim of practice should be to improve 

the state of the soul so that well-being may be achieved in the 

hereafter.^ This study has value only because without it good 

2 

and bad cannot be perfectly sought or avoided. Moral principles 
are to be learnt with a view to applying them to practical life. 
As a corollary of this theory, al-Ghazali says that an individual 
is required to study only those actions and beliefs that are 
relevant to him; thus, if he is engaged in a particular kind of 
trade he is required to know its ethics only.^ Al-Ghazali even 
goes so far as to say that knowledge which is not acted upon is 
no better than ignorance.^ In so strongly emphasizing practice 
as the purpose of ethical study, al-Ghazali is influenced by 
the Qur'an and Tradition. He quotes a verse on the strong con- 
demnation of those who have knowledge but fail to act accordingly. 
He also quotes a Tradition in which the Prophet is related to 

have described the heavy punishment to be inflicted upon those 

5 

who do not transform their knowledge into action. 

_ - . le 

Al-Ghazali' s ethics may also be epitomized as teleold^al 
for ithey evaluates acts by referring to their co nsequences. It 
teaches that man has a supreme end which is happiness in the 
hereafter; acts are good if they produce such effect on the 

1. I.P.. IV, 272, 273, III, 343. 

2. Ibid., Ill, 334-38, IV, 19-21. 


4. Ibid .. Ill, 8. 

5. Ibid . . I, 313. 


3. Ibid., I, 14, II, 59 
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soul as would lead to that end and had if they prevent the soul 
from attaining it. Even devotional acts like ritual prayer, 
etc. are good because of their good consequences to the soul* 
(Indeed, al-Ghazali’s ethics may be regarded as an ethics for 
the soul as it may be called a happiness theory as distinct from 
hedonism, the view that pleasure is the supreme good). Thus 
acts are regarded as good or bad if they are conducive or 
detrimental to an objective end; in themselves they have no 
autonomous intrinsic moral value. Such a theory is called 
teleological which is identical with the consequence theory of 
ethics. Hedonism, eudalmonlsm or happiness theory and 

perfectionism all fall under this category. In his view of 

_ _ •crtePju-' 

ethics as teleological al-Ghazali agrees with/philosophers. 
Aristotle’s concept of teleology in ethics is well-known. He 
was followed by Muslim philosophers like Avicenna, al-Farabi 
and Miskaway^for they all judged the goodness or badness of an 
act in terms of its consequences in promoting or preventing 
happiness ( sa f ada) . Al-Ghazali is against the Mu r tazilites 
who maintain that goodness ( husn) and badness ( qubh) are values 
intrinsic to moral acts and that the Shari r a commands or pro- 
hibits acts because they are in themselves good or bad. Such 
a doctrine is called dentological theory as against the tele- 
ological. Al-Ghazali agrees with the Ash f arites only in hold- 
ing that acts have no intrinsic moral value. The latter further 
say that an act is good simply because God commands it - bad, 
because He prohibits it; all acts are in themselves morally 
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1 

neutral. Such a doctrine is called an attitude theory as 
against a consequence theory of ethics. One aspect of the 
problem of the moral worth of an act is the manner of knowing 
its worth and this lead* us to the study of the place of reason 
etc. in ethlcs.lu-B ana r o f -hie- works. 

Al-Ghazali explains his view of the place of reason etc. 

in ethics in many of his works. In the first ’book* of the 

Ihya * he puts it In his division of the sciences. He class- 
« 

ifies them into religious ( shar^lyya) and non-religious 

( ghayr shar^lyya) sciences. A religious science is received 

from the projhets. A non-religious science is learned by 

reason as in mathematics or by experimentation as in medicine, 

or by hearing as in language. Non-religious sciences are 

divided into those commendable, e.g. medicine end mathematics, 

those condemnable, e.g, magic and talismanic sciences, and those 

permissible, e.g. history, poetry, etc. The praiseworthy 

religious sciences are of ibur kinds, namely the sciences of the 

sources ( usul ) . sciences of the branches ( furu f ) . sciences of 

the preludes ( muqaddamat ) and sciences of the supplements 

( mutammlmat ). The sources are four - the Qur’an, The Surma 

or the Prophet*^ standard practice (as enshrined in ’sound* 

Traditions), the Muslims’ consensus ( ljma) and the Companions’ 

Traditions ( alhar as-sahaba ). The branches are derived from 

1. For the reason for the Ash’arites* view and for their 

arguments against the Mu r tazt lites’ theory, see Michael Marmura, 
H Ghazali on Ethical Premises '. P. F. . (New Series), I (1969)» 
397-394; Hourani, "Two Theories o£ Value in Mediaeval Islam", 
M.VV . , 50 41960), pp.269-76. Marmura wrongly asserts that 
al-Ghazali*s ethics is not teleological and so he wrongly says 
that al-Gbazali does not agree with Avicenna on this point. 
Indeed, not only his moral theory but his view of nature is 
also teleological for he believes that God created every 
object so that it may serve some end or purpose. 
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these sources, not literally but by apprehending their meaning 
through men* b reasons ( f ucul ) , Thus their meanings are widened 
until a meaning di fferi ng from the literal is indicated. An 
example of this is that the Prophet said "The judge should not 
sit in judgement virile angry”. Reason says that this Tradition 
also means that he should not sit in judgement while constipated 
or hungry or suffering from a painful disease. The sciences of 
the branches are two, namely, jurisprudence and that which deals 
with the well-being in the hereafter. This latter is the 
science of good and evil character-traits and conduct proceeding 
from them.^ Thus, ethics is described here as a religious 

science derived, through reason, from the sources of the Shari r a. 
The function of reason is only to understand their meaning. 

In the third part of the Ihya* . al-Ghazali again speaks of 

* 

the sciences in connection with the method of knowing them. He 
here divides them into the rational ( r aqllyya) and the religious 
( shar f iyya ). The former are defined as those learned by reason 
and are divided into necessary sciences ( al- f ulum ad-darurlyya ) 
and acquired sciences ( al- *ulum al-mukt asaba ) . Rational 

sciences are again divided into this-worldly sciences, e.g. 
medicine, mathematics, astronomy, etc. and other-worldly 
sciences dealing with good and evil character-traits and conduct 
proceeding from them and with the knowledge of God, His 
attitudes and works. Religious sciences are defined os those 
derived from the prophets and revealed books accepted as 
authority ( taqlld ) . By means of these sciences man can purify 
his soul from vices and achieve perfection. Thus, ethics is 


1. I.D., I, 15. 
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described here as a rational science and also as a religious 
science. Al-Ghazali reconciles these two views by saying that 
reason and the Shari’a are complementary to each other; reason 
alone is insufficient in moral life and so is revelation; both 
need to be combined. 1 

"Rational sciences ore insufficient fbr health of the 
soul although it is in need of them, as reason is 
insufficient in continuance of the means of health of 
the body but needs to know the properties of medicines 
and drugs by learning from physicians, for mere reason 
does not guide to it, but its apprehension after hearing 
is not possible except by reason. So hearing is 
indispensible for reason snd reason is indispensible for 
hearing. One who calls to pure following in complete 
isolation of reason is ignorant and one satisfied with 
mere reason independent of the lights of the Qur’an, and 
the Sunna is deluded. Take care not to be in one of 
these groups and be a reconciler of the two principles, 
fbr rational sciences are like foods and religious 
sciences are like medicines and a sick man is harmed by 
food when medicine is eb sent. Similarly, the care of 
the diseases of the soul is not possible except by the 
medicines derived from the Shari r a... One v/ho •••• 
becomes satisfied with the rational sciences is harmed 
by them as a sick man is harmed by food. The imagination 
of the one who imagines that rational sciences are 
contrary to religious scienoes and that reconciliation 
of them is impossible is an imagination proceeding from 
blindness o ccurringpln the eye of intelligence 
( r ayn al-basira ) . " 

Having thus described ethics as a religio-rational science, 
al-Ghazali explains the method of knowledge in mysticism and 
relates ethics to it. He says that the kind of knowledge which 
is not ’necessary* is achieved sometimes by learning and at 
times as a gift from God. If it is a gift it maybe given 
through the intermediary of angel or without any intermediary. 


1. Ibid . . Ill, 14, 15; cf. Hourani, "The Dialogue between 

al-dhazali and the Philosophers on the Origin of the World", 
M.W .fcf (19&?) 31 0-1 1 ; Watt, Intellectual , p.150. For the 
views of the Mutazilites and the Asha r rites, see Karauraj 
"Premises", pp. 394 , 296-97. 


2. I.D., III, 15 
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The former is celled revelation ( wahfc fl which comes to the proph- 
ets and the latter is inspiration ( Ilham ) or mystical intuition 
(kashf). Divine mercy is open to all, but only these people 
can attain knowledge by mystical intuition who have completely 
purified their souls from vices and beautified them with 

•i 

virtues, for at this stage there develops in the soul a power 
by which it "sses** the truth; it knows the truth directly 
without any reflection or reliance upon authority. Even be- 
fore the completion of purification some knowledge of good and 
bad and of the unseen world is directly achieved. The mystic 
directly knows sometimes d>out the rightness or wrongness of 
individual actions, sometimes afcout a class of action and at 
times about some individual moral rule by which to judge actions 
to be light or wrong. He also knows the reason why an action 
is good or bad. Intuition does not simply state the moral 
worth o f an action but also elaborates on this matter. Thus 
mystical ethics does not leave open the possibility of extreme 
subjectivism. 

In the Ihya* , then, al-Gbazali recognises the place of 
reason, revelation and mystical intuition In moral life. In 

'n 

the MuhQldh . too, he approves them all: concerning his real- 
isation of various truths about morels during the period of his 
retirement he says that he had realised them partly by immediate 
experience, partly by demonstrative knowledge and partly by 
acceptance in faith. Regarding the philosophers' ethical 
teachings he says, "If they are reason^Dle in themselves and 
supported by proofs and if they do not contradict the Book and 


1. Ibid 


2. MjD. , pp. 68-71. 
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the Sunna, then it is not necessary to abstain from using them." 

Here he i s approving both reason aid the Sharl*a. The function 

of reason in understanding revelation is repeated in this wo ikj 

the prophets are the healers of spiritual diseases or vices. 

The way in which ritual prayer and other positive precepts of 

the revealed Law effect purificati on o f the soul is known to 

thou no t by reason but by the li$it of prophecy which i3 higher 

than reason. One must accept their statements as true. The 

only function of reason is to infoim men that the prophets are 

healers of spiritual diseases, for being unable to apprehend 

what is knowable by the eye of prophecy, reason entrusts us to 

prophetic revelation. It cannot proceed further. In what 

lies beyond, it has no part, save the understanding of what the 

2 

prophets communicate to it. Regarding knowledge o f good and 
evil by direct experience al-Ghazall says that the prophets have 
had the direct vision of the troth, in respect of all that is 
dealt with in revelations; should any other person walk along 
their way, he too will come to know something of truth by direct 
vision.^ 

Thus in a work (i.e. the Ihya* ) whose composition started 
in the beginning of the sufi period of al-Ghazali’s life and in 
a book (i.e. the Munoidh) composed one year or two before hie 
death, he speaks of the place of reason, revelation and mystical 
intuition in morality. A similar view is found in the works 
of the mid-eufi period, 

» . 

1. Ibid ., p.41. 

2. Ibid ., pp. 69, 70, 77-78, 79, 80, 83. 

3. n>ia «. pp.8i, 83. 
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Composite Character of al-Ghazall f s Llorel Theory . 

An important feature o f al-Ghazali' s moral theory is its 
composite nature. This canhe shown by an investigation i nto 
the sources of his ideas. It i s true that such an investi- 
gation can by no means be exhaustive, yet his own statements 
about the sources and also the study of his thought endDle one 
clearly to see the composite character of his theory. The chief 
source of al-GbazIli* s ideas is the writings of his sufi pre- 
decessors which he studied just before his conversion to sufism. 
He mentions them as al-Makkl's Qut , Harith al-Muhasibi* s works 
and various scattered statements ( mutafarrlqat) of al-Junayd, 
ash-Shibli and Abu-yazid al-Bistaml and other discourses of 
leading mystics. The Qut seems to be one of the sources through 
which al-Ghazali becomes acquainted with these scattered sayings 
and discourses,^ for this work contains more sayings of mystics 
and godly men than any other of the above mentioned books. 
Although al-Ghazell does not mention Qushayri's Rlsala and 
Hujwiri's Kashf as his sources, it is certain that he is 
influenced by these also. All these books were primarily 
concerned with well-being in the hereafter. Al-Uakki and al- 
Muhasibi aimed at presenting a complete astern of ethics dealing 
with this problem. They sought to bring about a perfect re- 
conciliation be tween sufisa and the tenefc-S of Islam. Al- 
Ghazali is influenced by them in two ways, namely in the main 
trend of most of his teachings and in the ideas and illustrations 
of which he makes use in his works - very often their teachings 

1. Ali Has san Abdul -Kader, The Life, Personality and Writings 

of al-Junayd . London 1962, p. 5^* 

2. Subki, Tabaqat . IV, 126. 
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form only the basis of his thought and sometimes they are 

directly borrowed to serve his own purposes* Their ethics, 

however, was in al-Ghazali’ s view, incomplete in scope and 

1 

defective in exposition. He, therefore, sets out to construct 
a oomplete system of morals free from defects but on the lines 
suggested in the works of his sufi predecessors. The especial 
characteristics of his greatest ethical work, the Ihya * . o-tr'e. 
described as follows* 

rt It is true that men have written several works on some 
of these matters, but this one differs from them in 
five wayB* First, by clarifying what they have 
obscured and elucidating what they have treated casually. 
Seoondly, by arranging what they have disarranged and 
organisi ng what they have scattered. Third, by con- 
densing what they have elaborated and correcting what 
they have approved. Fourth, by deleting what they 
have repeated and verifying what they have set down. 

Fifth, by determining ambiguous matters which have 
hitherto been unintelligible and never dealt with in 
any work. For although all have followed one course, 
there is no reason why one should not proceed independently 
ar*3 bring to li£it something unknown 

These improvements al-Ghazali sometimes makes by drawing 

upon materials from revealed books and the Sunna of the Prophet. 

The revealed scriptures by which he i s influenced ere more than 

one. They are the Qur’an, the Gospel, the Torah, the Psalms 

and the Leaves of Abraham. Statements Quoted from the last 

1. Cf. Smith. "The Forerunner o f al-Ohaz all 9 pp. 65-78 
where he discusses al-Ghazali* e Indebtedness t'o al-Muhasibi; 
he says that liuhasibl was the most prolific writer of’ all the 
sufls whose works al-Ghazali studied and to him al-Ghazali 
owes more of his teachings than has been generally realised; 
A. J„ Arberry, Sufism * An Account of the Mystics of Islam . 
London 1950, p. 6 6 where he says that el-Makkl's Qflt "is of 
primary importance as being the first and a very successful 
attempt to construct an overall design of an orthodox 
sufism." This work "was carefully studied by el-Ghezali 
and exercised a considerable influence on his mode of 
thought and waiting." 


2. 3UD., I, 4. 
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three ere few. References to the Gospel are many. Al-Ghazali’ e 
occasional statement "I saw in the Gospel that . ..” proves that 
he read the Arabic translation of the Gospel text. What 
version of the Gospel text he read i s uncertain hut there is 
little doubt that it was the Lstt ne-gls Gospel4>from which he 

i 

quotes. 


Cf all the revealed books it is the Qur’an on Which 


he depends most. As for the detailed knowledge of the Sunna 

he seems to have acquired it from the Sufis’ works especially 

the Qut of al-Makkl which contains a large number of prophetic 
2 

traditions and also from his study of a few books on Tradition, 

__ Ok ‘freed 

It i s true that al-Ghazali is not .*re!4-v^reed in .the science, of , , u a j: 

Tradition, but in his days as a student he studied^'abu’-Dawud' s 

Sunan under al-Hakimi at-Tusi and also Ahmad GhaybanI’s work on 
' " ’ • • * * 

the Prophet’s birth under the Sl^kh al-Khuwarl.^ There are 

1. S .&. Zwemer, ”Jesus Christ in the Ihya* of al-Ghazali”, 1,1. 
p.lUh. However, Constance P. Padwick who studied these A 
quotations of al-Ghazali from the Gospel which Zwemer had 
collected i n his article said, ’’Although some of them 

approach the text of Matthew, and two use the actual 

words of that Gospel, these are not the citations of a 
scholar with the Gospel before him”. ^|£ie then tried to trace 
the sto ry o f the sources used by al-Ghazali for references to 
Christ. See h&S - article ’’Al-Ghazali and the Arabic Versions 
of the Gospels.**, M.W . 2 .q?» PP»1 30-40* 

2. Since his sufl predecessors used to support their teachings 
by Traditions without examining their validity, many 
Traditions in their works were spurious. Because al-Ghazali 
copied from their books many Traditions in his books also ere 
found false. Moreover, he had the habit of writing 
Traditions from memory (cf. Macdonald, ’’Life”, p.76; 

Hourani, ’’Chronology”, p.232); in doing this he could not 
escape from error, altogether. The spurious Traditions, are 
collected in Subkl’s Tab a get , IV, 145-^2. Ibn-al-JawzI, a 
Harib slite, traditioni si and ‘an opponent of the sufis, accused 
al-Ghazali of writing the Ihya 5 for the sufis and filling it 
with false Traditions. Gee his Taj&l'As Iblls, Cairo, 1928, 
p.165 also pp* 353-55* 


3. Sublet , Tabagat . IV, 1 09 ^ II 1 , 127y«^ 
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also indications in the Ihya* and the Klmlya* that, while 

composing these vo iks, al-Ghazali consulted the Sahih of al- 

■ — ■— *- 

Bukhari and the Sahih of Muslim. A systematic study of the two 

« * * 

latter vo rks, however, was not undertaken until the closing days 
| 0 -" 

of his life. The ethical ideas derived from the revealed hooks 
and the Sunna are cometimes kept intact and at times saturated 
with mystical colour. 

Al-Ghazali also seems to have derived ethical ideas from 

philosophical works on morals. In his time two kinds of these 

works were available in the Islamic world. One was the Arabic 

translations of Greek works on moral philosophy and the other 

was the works of the Muslim philosophers and of a few Christian 

translators and commentators such as Yahya ibn-^Adi and Qusta 

ibn-Luqa. Al-Ghazali seems to have had direct acquaintance with 

the ethical works of Plato and Aristotle for in the Kunqidh he 

speaks of Aristotle’s critlcisn of Socrates and Plato and his 

difference from them and this indicates that al-Ghazali studied 

their works. There i s no proof of his direct acquaintance with 

the later Greek works on moral philosophy but he might have known 

2 

them through the Muslim thinkers’ works. As for the ethical 
1*. PP.32, 53. J-*- TprjfT^Tr, 

2. Simon van den bergh in his two articles, "The ’Love of God* 
in Ghazali’s Vlvlfication of Theology *. J.S.3. , I (1956), 
305-21 and "Ghazali on ’Gratitude 'towards God 1 and its Greek 
Sources” , S.I. . VII-VIIII (1957), 77-98, claims to have fbund 
the sources of some of al-Ghazall’s mystical thought in the 
ethical works of the Stoics and the Neo platonics. lie 
believes ("Gratitude”, p. 88) that "Ghazali was acquainted 
either directly or more probably indirectly with tlie se works”. 
It is true that some of these works in their Arabic trans- 
lations were available in the Islamic world in al-Ghazall’s 
time but he never mentioned any of the later Greek moralists 
in any of his books, so that there is no indication of his 
being directly acquainted with them. r Abd-ar-Rahman Badawi 



works of the Muslim philosophers it seems certain that he studied 
most of them: He himself said that he thoroughly studied the 
works of al-Farabi and Avicenna. He speaks precisely about the 

__ _ - i 

content of the Rasa’ll of the Ikhwan as-Safa. Sometimes he 
criticises ar-Razi's view. Some passages of his vorks have 
thei r paral lei in the works of al-Kindi and Miskawayh. All 
these suggest that he studied the ethical works of these kuslim 
philosophers. 

Many of al-Ghazali* s ethical ideas are similar to those in 

philosophical works. The similarity is mostly in the meaning 

and in a few cases textual. Because of these similarities one 

tends to say that al-Ghazali derived materials from these works. 

Some of his contemporaries did in fact maintain this view. He 

2 

replied to them saying: 

"They think that these statements^ are taken from the 
works of the ancient philosophers ( al-awa'll ) . whereas 
the fact is that some of them are the product of re- 
flections which occurred to me independently - it is not 
improbable that one shoe should fall upon another shoe- 
mark - while others come from the revealed Scriptures, 
and in the case of the majority the sense though perhaps 
not the actual words are found in the works of the sufis. 
Suppose, however, that the statements are found only in 
the philosophers’ books. If they are reasonable in 
themselves and supported by proof, and if they do not 

contd . in his article, "al-Ghazali wa Masadimh^al-Yun 8 niyya ,, , 
£™^*d e d in Abu-Hamld al-Ghazali f 1 adh-Dhlkra al-Ml* awiyya 
at-Tasl r a 11 Kilidihi ,"' ed. £akl Kajlb Mahmud, Cairo, 1 9&1 » PP« 
22T-3? ,' t rie<f to r e la t e al-Ghazali* s thought on a mystical 
virtue with Hermetic wisdom. Here too there i s no proof 
of his direct acquaintance wi th it. 

1 . M.D . . pp.41 , 53 . 2 . M.D . , pp. 40-41. 

3 . These statements are described ( M.D . . p.40) as "Some of the 
statements in our published works on the sciences of_the_ 
secrets of_religion ( ba r d al-kallmat fi tasardflna fl r ulum 
asrar ad-din ) " . The works mentioned here are obviously 
referring to al-Ghazali' s ethical works. That by these 
statements he means ethical statements is evident from the 
fact that he speaks of them when criticizing the 
philosophers' ethics. 
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contradict the Book and the Sunns, then it is not nece- 
ssary to abstain from using them. If we open this 
door, if we adopt the attitude of abstaining from every 
truth that the mind of a heretic has apprehended before 
us, we should be obliged to abstain from much that is 
true.” 

In the first half of this passage al-Ghazali denies that 

he took any of his statements from the philosophers 1 works. In 

the second half he is only expressing his attitude towards their 

ethics. This attitude he explains in other passages saying 

that their ethics is an amalgam of true and false principles. 

The true principles have their sources in the teachings of the 

prophets and the mystics while the false principles are the 

philosophers' own, and they mingled these with the true principles 

from an evil motive, namely, to deceive the men of weak 

intelligence, to make them readily accept their own false views. 

All these he puts in the following passage: 

M Their whole discussion of ethics consists in defining 
the characteristics and moral constitutions of the soul 
and enumerating the various types of soul and the 
method of moderating and controlling them. This they 
borrow from the teaching of the mystics .... In their 
spiritual warfare they have learnt about the virtues 
and vices of the soul and the defects in its actions, 
and what they have learnt they have clearly expressed. 

The philosophers have taken over this teaching and 
mingled it with their own disquisitions, furtively 
using this embellishment to sell their rubbishy wares 
more readily. Assuredly there was in the age of the 
philosophers, as indeed there is in every age, a group ^ 
of those godly men of whom God never denudes the world”. 


1. M.D . . p. 38 . Al-Ghazali* s belief about the sources of the 
good elements in the philosophers* ethics seems to be true 
only partially. Their wo rks doubtless contain citations 
from godly men's sayings. He mentioned ( M.D . , p.41 ) how 
the Brethren of Furity cited in their treatises a great 
number of Qur* anic verses, prophetic traditions, early 
Muslims' account and mystics’ sayings. In his T ahdhlb , 
iliskawayh, besides citing Qur>anic verses, quoted or re- 
produced prophetic traditions in fifteen places, abu-Bakr* s 
saying in two places, and al-Kasgan's statement in one place; 
he mentioned the prophets Abraham and Adam in one place, the 
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Because of this snalgamati on, al-Ghazali says, the sound 
elements in philosophic ethics have not become unsound nor have 
the unsound become sound. There is no harm if one accepts the 
sound elements rejecting the unsound. But (a) since the 
general public are incapable of distinguishing them and (b) 
since the high opinion which they form about the philosophers* 
ethical books by seeing in them the prophets' maxims and mystics' 
sayings gradually leads them to slip into the philosophers’ false 
views, the general publio must be prevented from reading these 
books. There is, however, no harm if scholars study them and, 
separating out the truth from the falsehood,, accept the former 
and convey it to those who need guidance ebout moral matters. 

But scholars must refrain from reading them in the common men's 
presence lest they may imitate them "just as the snake charmer 
must refrain from touching the snake in front of his small boy 
because he knows that the boy imagines that he is like his father 


contd . _ Companion r AlI in four places; he appealed to tbs 

ohari r a in twenty three places and to the Sunna in one. Thus 
the philosophers took many of their ideas from the prophets 
and the mystics. But their works contain at least a few 
ideas which are sound even in al-Ghazali 's opinion (for these 
are found in his wits also) but are not fbund in the sufls' 
books. Bence his view that all that is good in the phil- 
osophers’ writings comes from this source is not w'holly 
correct. Since many of the good principles in the phil- 
osophers* worts are really taken f rom^prophets and the 
mystics^! t may be said that T.J. de Boer 1 b not wholly 
correct in his statement in his "Ethics and Morality (Muslim)", 
E, R.E . . IV, 508 that al-Ghazali is wrong in saying that the 
philosophers took ethical theories from the prophets and the 
mystics. Al-Ghazali *s view that the philosophers' motive 
in incorporating in their books conceptions from the prophets 
and the mystics is not in agreement with the general opinion. 
The general belief is that the philosophers* motive was to 
reconcile the Islamic tenets with the theories they received 
from the Greeks. 
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and vd. 11 imitate him, and must even caution the hoy hy himself 
showing caution in front of him*. 

Thus al-Ghazali finds no harm in accepting those ideas which 
are sound in the philosophers* ethical works. A first-rate 
scholar he is in a position to distinguish them from false views. 
The question now arises as to whether he really has token the 
sound views from their works. In a passage quoted above he 
answers in the negative. In that passage he soys (a) that the 
majority of those of his ethical teachings which are similar to 
philosophers' views come from the sufis' w'orks. This statement 
will be true if such teachings are also present in these works 
which he thoroughly studied. Now if one carefully studies the 
works of al-Llakki and al-Muhasibi, one finds in them the majority 
of these teachings. The only difference is that in these works 
these teachings are not as clear, elaborate and systematic as in 
al-Ghazali or in the philosophers, (b) Al-Ghazali also says 
that some of his views which are similar to the philosophers* 
ideas he took from the revealed books. There is no doubt about 
it for the doctrine of the mean, etc. which are philosophic are 
also taught by the Qur^an and the Sunna. 

There are, however, some teachings of al-Ghazali which are 
found, in a more or less similar fb rrn, only in the philosophers* 
works. Examples of these are his conceptions of the faculties 
of the soul, the basic virtues and their sub-divisions and so 
forth, (c) He claims that such views are the product of his own 
reflections and that their similarity to philosophers* ideas is 
only accidental. To ascertain the truth of this claim it is 


1 • t PP* 39-43 
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necessary to mention the nature of independent reflections in 
the case of moral matters. 

At the level of reflection moral law is not regarded as 
something outside man, as beyond his understanding. Morality 
is not a law imposed upon him by God or Kis apostle or even by 
his fellow-men; it is a law that he himself can understand and 
choose for guidance because he sees that it makes good sense to 
do so • He himself discovers rightness or wrongness of action by 
reasoning; he thinks out a right course of action, and only 
after a careful deliberation does he Judge an action to be right. 
Various factors influence the mind in this task; perhaps 
Indirect supernatural guidance, certainly the customs and ethos 
of his own society and the sympathy which is a part of man* s 
natural mental equipment. The customs of his own group are the 
data on which his reason works, for even the most original 
moralist does not begin a new moral system from the start; he 
begins by criticism of what is there already. In his re- 
flection he is likely to make discoveries of different kinds. 

He will discover that certain customs which were formerly useful 
are now no longer so but may even be detrimental to the welfare 
of his society. So by his insight and reflection he rejects 
some of the accepted rules of morality. Even when the indiv- 
idual at the level of reflection does not himself make an active 
examination of the standards of his group and doe s not deliberat- 
ely choose to accept or reject them he still feels that he can, 
when he chooses, decide for himself in moral matters. If the 
above is the nature of independent reflections in the case of 
moral problems, it may be said that while thinking independently 
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al-Ghazall made an active and deliberate examination of the 
customs of his time. Indeed, his works abound with criticisms 
of the moral rules given by the various groups of intellectuals. 
The existing moral thoughts and practices formed the data of his 
reasoning. In his examination of the ethical principles of the 
philosophers he fb und that his reasoning agreed with some of them 
and disagreed with others which were detrimental to man*s well- 
being in the hereafter. So he accepted the former as the 
product of his own thinking and said that their similarity with 
philosophers' views was only by chance, and rejected the latter 
as "rubbishy wares". It can be said, therefore that he took 
some 1 ideas from the philosophers T works but he took them on the 
authority of his own reason. Thus his claim that some of his 
teachings which agreed with philosophic ethics are the outcome 
of his independent reflections is true. 

Thus al-Ghazall derives his ethics from the three sources 
mentioned above. There maybe some other source or sources 
from which he takes ideas but these three may be regarded as his 
main sources known from his own statements and from the contents 
of his teachings. These materials he adds to his ov/n thoughts 


1. The word 'some' is very significant here, for careful com- 
parison shows that even where al-Ghazall agrees with the 
philosophers he doe s not agree with them on all that they 
said. The ideas set forth in the second book of the third 
part of the I fry a * are in closer agreement with philosophic 
ethics than tho se set forth in other places. Agreement 
is greatest between the tenth section of this book and the 
tenth_ section of the second discourse of Kiskawayh* s 
Tahdhib, both dealing with children’s training in good 
character. Even here too one finds that al-Ghazbll agrees 
with t’lskawayh only partially. Therefore, the statement 
of H.A^Gibb and IhJislzer in "Akhlaq", E. I . , new ed. I, 336, 
that ’philosophical ethics in the form given to it by 
Miskawayh was fully accepted by such an influential 
theologian as al-Ghazali ...." is not accurate. 
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and experiences* It is not that the ideas taken from various 
sources exist side hy side unorganized; they are not mutually 
contradictory in their nature (for only those philosophic ideas 
are accepted which are in harmony with religion; the mystical 
ideas do not contradict the religious ideas for mysticism is 
only carrying out further the religious teachings). On the 
contrary, with his extraordinary genius, al-Ghazali mingles the 
various elements end systematizes them into a well-ordered and 
consistent whole. In the process of systematization every 
element has undergone changes and modifications and received 
something of the especial characteristics of every other element. 
Thus the philosophic element has become more religious and also 
mystical, tlie religious element is enriched and enlivened with 
life-giving mystical spirit; the mystical element has "become 
more rational, conceptual and organized. 

On the whole, however, the mystical element remains 
dominant and hence al-Ghazali' s ethics may be characterized as 
primarily a religious ethics. In this way hie ethics has 
achieved a composite nature. The study of ethics should result 
in action not merely in gaining knowledge of moral matters, 
action should improve the condition of the soul which will lead 
to happiness in the hereafter, the central problem of al-Ghazali* s 
ethics. Ills ethics may, therefore, be regarded as a happiness 
theory and also teleological in character. It may also be 
epitomized as an individualistic theory of morals since it teaches 
that morality is an individual affair } it is a subject separate 
from politics and jurisprudence, but needs the help of both for 
its completion. It recognizes revelation, reason and mystical 
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Intuition as the sources of moral obligation, as tho 
authorities in moral Ufa, 



v 


CHAPTER II 


MAN’S NATURE AND HIS AIM 

The starting point of al-Ghazali’s ethics, after determining 
its nature, is neither virtue and vice as dispositions of the soul, 
nor good and evil acts of the body which proceed from them, but 
the real man which is the soul.^ The study of the soul from the 
moral viewpoint includes the study of its nature, its origin, its 
return after man’s death, the purpose of its creation, the reason 
for its union with the body, its powers and the nature of its 

p 

happiness and misery. The problems of man's nature and his moral 
aim, which are of utmost importance in al-Ghazali’s ethics, are 
included in his consideration of the aspects of the soul. Some 
of his views on these subjects form the basis of his theories of 
character, virtue and vice and good and evil acts, while others 
give them meaning and significance. Clear understanding of these 
problems is also indispensable before the commencement of self- 
training in morals.^ It is for these reasons that their study is 
regarded by al-Ghazall as the beginning of ethics^ and this study 
is made in the long introduction to the Klmlya . 7 In the Ihya j 
however, these are discussed not in the beginning but in all its 
four parts (especially in the last two and more particularly in 
the third from which starts the treatment of man’s inward self 
1. I.P.. Ill, 2-3. 2. Kj_S . , pp.10, 11, 79, 73, 409; N .M., p.31. 

3. K.S . , pp.10, 13; cf. Aristotle, Ethics , p.14. 

4. This view of al-Ghazall on the starting point of ethics agrees 
with those of Aristotle, Miskawayh and Ispahan!, for in the 
beginning of their works they dealt with the problems that 
form the backgrounds of their conceptions of virtue end vice., 
etc. __ Such an approach to ethics is absent in the works of 
his sufi predecessors. 
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( batin ) : this method is adopted in this wik, despite asserting 

knowledge of the soul*in its different aspects to be the basis of 

ethics, probably because the learned men ft) r whom it was mainly 
2 

composed are believed to be capable of gathering together the 
scattered ideas; but this procedure is abandoned in the Klmlya* 
since the common men to whom it is addressed^are unable to do so. 
Although the ideas scattered in the Ihya’ and a few other works are 

9 

systematically presented in the introduction to the Klmlya* they 
require rearrangement under some new captions so that they may be 
briefly ^here and the same time serve as the background 

of the subsequent chapters. 


1. I.D.. Ill, 2-3. 2. Ibid , p. 6. 

3. K. S . . p. 5. Most of the materials used in the Klmlya * have 
their sources in the Ihya 4 ; some ideas come from a few other 
works by al-Ghazali. * Since the general aim of this work is 
to provide the type of moral guidance whl ch the common man 
may require, these materials are occasionally compressed, 
modified, rearranged and joined with new materials some of 
which concern very minor points, vhile others have considerable 
ethical importance. Sometimes these are made_not only for 
the common man’s sake but because of al-Ghazali’s greater 
maturity of mind, greater familiarity with the materials set 
forth in his previous works and greater experience of men and 
life. Thus the Klmlya * marks a development of his thought 
and must, therefore, constitute a source of any study of his 
ethics. Such an opinion of this work is also held by Harold 
Spencer who compared its Introduction and the first two 
’Pillars’ with the Ihya* . In the final observations of his 
study he discussed in detail the nature of the modifications, 
etc. and concludes that although parts of the Kimlya* may be 
described as a translation of the Ihya 4 and other pa rts may 
justifiably be stated as an abridgment of it, it is certainly 
not merely a Persian translation nor a aimmary of the Ihya 4 as 
M. Bouyges maintained}^ it is a wo ik which indicates the" 
development of al-Ghazali’s thought; see his unpublished 
Ph«D| thesis, A study of the Dependence upon al-Qhazall ’ s 
Ihya* of the Introduction and t he First Two "Pillars^ 'oft he 
Persian kimlyi^-l-Sa^dat. Edinburgh. July. 1 96>2. pp. 1 -hh . 
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Soul and Body end their Relations , 

Man, al-Ghazall believes, is created by God as a being 

composed of body and soul that is knowable by spiritual insight. 

The soul, which is the real man, is a divine spirituel entity 

of great subtlety ( latlfa rabbaniyya ruhaniyya) . The terns used 

• • 

by al-Ghazali for it are qalb. ruh, nafs and Each term is 

m 

given two meanings by him of which one is the soul and the other 

is different for each term. He proves the existence of the soul 

and condemns the materialists ( dahrlyyun ) who believe that man is 

2 

merely a higher type of animal with no lasting spiritual being. 
The problem of the inmost reality ( Birr ) of die soul was dis- 
cussed by philosophers but al-Ghazali avoids its discussion 
because this is not permitted by the Sharifa on the ground that 

it is inapprehensible to most people and because its knowledge is 

x 

not necessary fbr the practice of morality. He discusses the 
difference between the soul and the body for this has direct re- 
lation to his ethical ideas. The soul, in his view, is a sub- 
stance ( 3 awhar) so that it exists by itself. It is not an 
accident ( r erd) . i.e. its existence does not depend upon anything 

9 

other than itself. It is the body which depends upon the soul 
for its existence and not vice versa . The soul differs from the 
body in another way. The former belongs to the world of spirit 
while the latter pertains to the material world* This is 
indicated in the Qur* anic verse, "Surely Hie is the creation and 
the command; blessed is God, the Lord of the worlds’*. Since the 
characteristics of a material object are not to be found in the 
1. I.D. , III, 3. 

3. I.D. , III, 3. 


2. M*D. , pp. 30“3^ • 
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soul it camot be the subject of the question ’how* or 'what'; 
the answer to the question 'what the soul is like* or 'how does it 
exist* is that the soul is not subject of howness or whatness. 
Al-Ghazali' s view that the soul is a substance agrees with that of 
all the sUfl doctors and most orthodox Muslims.^ He observes 
that the muslim philosophe rs also lightly held this view - rightly 
because rel Igion lends support to it - but they wrongly claimed 
that they can know this by reason alone and that therefore 
religion is not needed in this regard. By exposing the weak- 
nesses in their rational proofs he concludes that these only give 

2 

problematic, and not certain, knowledge co ncerning the soul. 

The soul, al-Ghazali believes, is of the same origin as the 
angels. Its origin and nature are divine. It is not pre- 
existent ( azall ) as Plato and others maintained. Each individual 
soul is created by God in the upper world, the world of the spirit 
( f alam al-arwah ) at the moment when the human seed enters the womb^ 
and the soul is then co nnected with the embryonic body. This 
view agrees with that of Avicenna^ but contradicts the Tradition 
1. Hujwiri, Kashf. p.261 . 2, T.F . . pp.221-28. 

Os- <x, 

3 . A/D., p.28;^ Hos^in (in his "The self and the soul in Islamic 
pETlosophy", V.B»A . . Kartic, VII, 1929-30; pp.279-308) quoted 

i pp.287-92) a" Tew “passages from Madnun and K.S . and concluded 
(p. 292 ) saying, “with the exception of one reservation, namely, 
that the soul has beginning, it is in a manner identified with 
God or the Universal Soul H . He also said that according to 
Al-Ghazali, the soul “is created because it has a beginning" ; 
what al-Ghazali "means by saying that it has a beginning seems 
to imply that individual, soul 3 proceed from the Universal; 
co nsequently they have a commencement". He, however, admits 
that al-Ghazali uses some expressions from whi ch it appears that 
the soul is created like other natural objects, but he tries to 
explain these away. All these are Hostin' a wrong views on al- 
Ghazall. He misunderstood the passages he quoted. Al- 
Ghazali does not identify the soul with God or the Universal 
Soul; nor does he believe that the individual souls proceed 
from the Universal Soul. He is an upholder of the Qur*anic 
theory of creation and combats the philosophers on the theory 
of emanation or procession. cf. W.R.W, Gardner, "Al-Ghazali 
as a sufi" M.W . u 1 33 f.n. ; (hereinafter referred to as "Sufi"). 


4. T.F., p.225. 



in which souLS are said to have been created long before the 
format ion o f bodies. Relying upon this Tradition HU“Wiri and 
others held that though created the souls existed before the body. 
Al-Ghazall says that the souls and bodies referred to in this 
Tradition mean, respectively, the angels and the world with all 
that is in it. Having come into being the soul is everlasting 
( abadi ). After death the body perishes but the soul survives. 

The concept of the everlasting nature of the soul is vital in 
al-Ghazall's ethics. To prove that the soul is not affected by 
death except that it loses that in which it resides he explains 
the meaning of death and it s effect on the body only. The 
naturalists ( tabj'^lyyun ) are condemned by him as atheists fbr their 

m 

view that the soul dies and does not return to life and so there is 
no future life. 1 Muslim philosophers, he observes, rightly be- 
lieved in the everlasting existence of the soul but they were wrong 

in asserting that by reason alone they could know this wi th 

2 

certainty. By examining their rational proofs he finds that 
reason can only prove its possibility; sure knowledge of immor- 

x 

tality is only given by religion. 

The reason for the soul*s coming to the wo rid of body is not 
to suffer punishment. Christianity teaches that Adam fell from 
Paradise because of his sin and this fall was designed as a punish- 
ment for him; owing to his sin there is a taint of sin in every 
individual who se place on earth is caused by it.^ Such ideas ore 
not to be found in al-Ghazali. In one place he only states that 
Adam's disobedience nf God brought to him the misfortune of being 




1. M.D . . p. 31. 2. T. F . . pp.221-28. 3. Ibid, pp.225, 235. 

4. Claudia Reid Upper, "Ghazali's Thought Concerning the Nature o' 
Man and Union with God”, M.W . , 42, pp.25-26; (hereinafter 
referred to as "Nature".). 
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taken out from Paradise, In another place he states that what 
caused Adan to fall from Paradise was a matter accidental and 
foreign to his soul, i.e, an act of disobedience ; this accidental 
matter made him unfit for living rear to God, i.e, in Paradise 
which had been most suitable fo r him in conformity to his essence 
which was divine. In order to enable him to acquire that fitness 
or desert ( ist lhqaq ) through His guidance God sent him down to 
this world. This is evident, al-Ghazali says, from the Qur* anic 
verse, w We said; Go forth from this (state) all; so surely there 
will come to you a giidanoe from Me, then whoever follows My 
guidance no fear ehall come upon them nor shall they grieve”. 

Every individual soul descends against its nature to this world to 
acquire fitness for Paradise, or provision ( zad) for the hereafter.^ 
Its lack of this fitness is not owing to Adam's faults but because 
it is created imperfect. This concept of acquisition of 
, provision , and perfection is Quranic end is strongly emphasized 
by the sufls. Al-Ghazali elaborates it by mentioning the basic 

r 

natural disposition ( asl al-fltra) or the nature (tab/) of the 
sou}.. 

Since the soul is divine in nature Inclination towards good 
and aversion from evil are innate in it.* 4. At birth it is a clean 
and pure substance from the genus of the angel^r essence. 

1. I.D .. IV, 46. 2. Ibid, III, 329; cf. Upper, •‘Nature”, p.24. 

3. K.3.. p.78. 

4. I»D . , III* 51 • However, there are two passages (ibid, pp.62, 

64) where a child's soul is described as devoid of any inclin- 
ation but able to be inclined to both good and evil. This 
neutral nature of the soul seems to have been spoken of in 
order to emphasize the need for child's training in good char- 
acter. Al-Ghazali* s general position is what is given in the 
text for it is upon this that he bases many of his ethical 
ideas. 
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Inclination towards evil (which is produced in it after the 
creation of desire) is against its original divine nature. It 
is devoid of all knowledge but possesses capacity for it; this 
capacity is the characteristic of every human soul. Since its 
origin is divine and since it is of angelic nature it has a 
longing for the uppejftoorld and f o r accompanying the angels and 
feels this world alien to it; (this inclination is often subdued 

4 

by an accidental attribute, nanely, worldly desire). Thus 

although the a>ul is created imperfect in both knowledge and 

character-traits, it has ability for both and in order to acquire 

them it descended to this world. Here it prepares for the 

2 

happiness in the hereafter vdiich is its permanent abode. The 
question of the instrument of preparation is linked up with the 
problem of relationship of the soul to the body from a moral 
viewpoint.^ 

Every soul is given a body so that with its help it may 
acquire provision for its eternal life. The soul is the real 
man and the body is merely its Instrument for acquiring •provision* 
and perfection. The body is very necessary for the soul and 
care must be takervo f 

"Man’s honour and his excellence ... con siet 6 in his ability 
for knowing God ... which in this world is his beauty, 
perfection and glory end in the future life is his 
treasure aid equipment, and verily he prepares for this 
knowledge in his soul, not in any member of his members. 

It is the soul which knows God, draws near to Him, works 
for Him, strives towards Him and reveals vfoat is with and 
before Him, and verily the members are followers, servants, 
and instruments which the soul employs and uses as a master 
uses his slave, as a shepherd makes use of his sheep and a 
workman his tool. The soul is that vhich is received by 

1. I^D., Ill, 12-13, 52-53. 2. IMA . , pp.12, 32; ^S. , p.63. 
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God ••• it i6 that which is veiled from Him ... it is that 
which is sought, that which is addressed and that which is 
censured. It is the soul which becomes happy ... and 
successful ...j it is the soul which is disappointed and 
miserable . . . wl 

The soul uses the body as it s vehicle. Although a separate 

substance, it is united with the body through the physic el heart. 

The heart is the first channel of the soul’s free use of the body; 

the relation between the heart and the soul need not be discussed 

2 

for it has no concern wi th ethios. Besides assisting the soul as 
its vehicle the body also serves it by containing the means to 
aoquire ’provision* consisting of knew ledge and action. All that 
is in the body is the assistants of the soul. Some of them are 
visible, e.g. the hands, the legs and all other external and 
internal parts. Others are invisible and they are three in 
number. The first is that which is the source of motive and 
impulse; motive for attaining what is useful is called desire 
and motive to repel what is harmful is named anger. The second 
is the p>ower ( qudra ) which moves the limbs towards the objects of 
desire or against the objects of aversion. It is diffused in all 
the limbs particularly in muscles and nerves. The third is that 
which perceives. It has two divisions. One consists of the 
five powers located in the five parts of the brain. These 
powers are imagination ( takhayyul ) . i.e. representation, 
retention ( tahaffuz ) , reflection ( tafakkur) . remembrance 

™ 7 

( tadhakkur ) and census communis , ( al-hlss al-musht arak ) . 

The way these five powers assist the soul in its preparation 

for the hereafter is explained by al-Ghazali and his description 

* 4 

is similar to that of Avicenna-' and Ispahani. All these senses 

1. I.D . . Ill, 2. A similar passage is to be found in K. S . . p.78. 

2. I.D. . Ill, 2, 4, 7-8. 3. I.D., III, 5, IV, 95 } K.S., pp.14. 

4. Pharma , pp.14-15* 




and powers are also found in the lower animals. However, there 
is one power which is especial to the human soul, namely, the 
power of knowledge and wisdom, i.e. reason. It knows the non- 
sensuous realities related to this world and the next. It also 
knows the oonseqrences of actions; when the result of an act is 
perceived as good the will to do this is produced in the mind. 1 
In these two ways reason assists the soul. These two functions 

of reason are almost the same as the functions of philosophers' 

2 _ - 

theoretical and practical reason although al-Ghazali did not 

divide it into these two. In his views on the invisible 

assistants of the soul he i s influenced by the philosophers. 

In the T aha f sit he summarily discussed their theory of animal, 

human and vegetative souls and approves it on the ground that 

- x 

these are observable facts which ere not contrary to religion. 

But his own view in his later works as given above reveals some 
differences. In these works he calls the limbs etc. the soldiers 
of the soul ( junud al-qalb) implying thereby that his view of 
their being the assistants of the soul is Qur*anic for the term 
'soldiers' occurs in the Qur’an; following Ispaharil, he also 
quotes a Tradition in which uses of the body for the hereafter are 

stated.** His difference from the Muslim philosophers who also 

5 

regarded the body as an instrument used by the soul lies in his 
emphasizing its being the instrument of preparation for the here- 
after, whereas they emphasized it only to obtain happiness in 
this wo rid. 

1. I.D . . Ill, 7, 8. 2. T.P. . pp*1 99-200. 3. Ibid, p.200. 

4. I.D . . Ill, 4, 9; of. Dharla . pp. 14 - 15 . 

5. T.F . . p.221 ; cf. Walzer, "Aspects”, pp.224, 224-26 (for 

Tfie Greek sources of their views). 



Besides the abo ve-men ti oned relationship be tween soul and body 
al-Ghazali speaks of another zelationship which is, in essence, 
the same as interactionism. He says that although soul and body 
are distinct entities they affect each other and determine their 
courses mutually. Applying this idea to ethics he maintains 
that every act produces an effect in the soul provided it is 
performed deliberately, and this effect forms its quality. The 
nature of the quality as good or evil depends upon the nature 
of the act. After an act is repeated for some time its effect 
on the eo ul becomes established. An act performed without 
conscious deliberation cannot create any effect on the soul because 
what receives effect is the soul and this soul is unconscious. 

This is the reason why involuntary action has no relevance to 
ethics. As bodily action influences the soul^so the soul 
influences the body: if a quality is established in the soul 
relevant bodily action necessarily proceeds from it. The diffi- 
culty or readiness in the proceeding of an act depends on the 
weakness or strength of the qiality. All this is the traditional 
interaction theory applied to morals. Al-Ghaaall adds to it 
something more which is very significant: a deed creates some 
effect on the soul; this effect causes the body to repeat the 
same deed; this deed produces some effect on the soul; this 
effect is added to the previous effect which is now strengthened; 
this again causes the body to repeat the same deed - the circular 
(dawr) process goes on indefinitely. The reason for interaction 
is the same as the reason for the link between the world of sense 
perception and the unseen world: God created the two worlds in 
such a way that they influence each other; slice body and soul 



belong to them respectively they must interact. The circular 

theory is important in ethics. It was employed by Aristotle in 

his conception of virtue. Al-Ghazali applies it to his whole 

ethics for it underlies all its basic problems, e.g., the need 

for devotional acts and avoidance of sin, getting rid of vices 

by means of opposite deeds, acquisition of virtues through habit 

formation, the reason for the occurrence of good and evil acts, 

and so on. Al-Ghazali even goes so far as to say that it is for 

this interaction that the soul is brought to the lower world so 

that it may acquire perfection by means of bodily acts. Without 

taking this theory into consideration one cannot properly 

appreciate al-Ghazali* s ethical ideas; even some of them will 

appear self-contradicto ry to those who are not aware of his view 

2 

on the circular relationship. The interaction theory also under- 
lies al-Makki*s mystioal ethics^; he, however, neither explained 
it nor applied it to his ethics in the manner of al-Ghazali. 

Since, according to this theory, all acts and qualities proceed 
from a few basic elements in man*e constitution, al-Ghazali 
describes these elements in detail. 

The Elements in Man’s Constitution . 

In man’s constitution there are certain basic elements which 
determine his nature and from which proceed all his bodily acts 
and mental qualities. These elements are blended in his 

1 . AjjD. , p.67; I*D., IV, 29, III, 51 - 52 , 145, I, 107; K^S. , p. 76 . 

2. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh also realised the importance of this theory; 
he rightly called it "a central doctrine of great interest", a 
"doctrine which underlies al-Ghazali* s whole philosophy"; see 
his "Place of the Religious Commandments in the Philosophy of 
al-Ghazali", M.W . 51 , p.184; (hereinafter referred to as 
"Religious Commandments"). 
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constitution ( tarklh khllqa. tina ) in such a way that freedom from 
them is absolutely impossible; it is only from their evils that 
man can be free through moral effort and struggle. Every element 
has an effect on the constitution, and since the elements are four, 
the seme number of natures is produced in every man. This nature 
is not the same as his original nature already oo nsidered^for the 
latter refers to the condition of the soul at the time of its 
creation while the fb rmer is its condition after a man’s birth. 

The ibur elements develop not at once but one after another at 
different stages of his growth. The element produced first is 
animality ( bahlmlyya) which is desire ( shahwa ). Its purpose is 
to seek the means by which the body, the vehicle of the soul, will 
remain in sound health and the human species will be preserved. 

It is responsible for the animal qualities of man, e.g. eating, 
drinking, sleeping and copulating. The second element is 
bestiality ( sab^iyya ) which is anger ( ghadab ) . Its purpose is 
to ward off all that is harmful to the body. Because of this 
element man possesses the qualities and acts of the ferocious 
animals, e.g. envy, violence, rebuke etc. If not controlled 
to a moderate state these two elements cause moral destruction. 

In some people, however, these are created moderate; this is a 
gift of God to them. After this, at the age of discrimination 
( taml^fe ) which is about seven, a diabolic ( shaytanlyya ) element 
is produced. It consists in making use of discrimination in 
searching out the ways of wickedness and in satisfying anger and 
desire through guile and deception. This element is responsible 
for sach acts and qualities of man as deception, enmity, guiding 
people to evil, hypocrisy and sd on. It is repressed in those 


1. IjD., Ill, 9-11, IV, 14. 




in whom desire and anger are created in moderation. The Prophet 
said that the devil in him submitted to him. Besides the diabolic 
element in man's constitution al-Ghazali also believes in the devil 
as a being who is outside man but leads him to evil by exciting 
desire and anger and by giving him evil suggestions ( wasawie ). 

Last of all is manifested the lordly ( rabbanlyya) element, 
the source of the qualities of love of praise, domination over 
others and knowledge of various soiences. This is present in the 
soul from the time of its creation by virtue of its being a divine 
entity - the reason why it is called an innate disposition ( gharlza) 
and now it only becomes manifest ( yazharu ). The fljur elements 
are set forth in two passages of the Ibjra* in one of which there 
is no mention of reason ( 1 a&lV and in another although reason 
is mentioned in addition to them it appears to be identical with 
the lordly element, but in the Arba'ln it is clear that reason 
is a separate power which develops after the manifestation of this 
element. It begins to appear at the age of discrimination, 
gradually develops at the age of maturity ( bulugh ) and becomes 
perfect at forty when men becomes fUlly man. It is called the 
sixth sense existing in the soul. It is the essence of the soul, 
while desire and anger are its accidental states. Reeson is a 
quality of the angels. That reason is man's essence is proved 
by following the philosophic traditioni the essence of each 
species is that which is peculiar to it; what is peculiar in man 
is reason; so it must be his essential nature. Its task is to 
apprehend the non- sensuous realities end the consequences of 
actions. Then the fbur elements are responsible for four kinds 
1 . Ibid . IV, 1 4. 2. WD . , III, 9-10. 3. PP. 188-89. 




of nature in every man. They are the roots of all man’s inward 
qualities and outward behaviour. Al-Ghazali* s concept of the 
lordly element and the diabolic element is parallel to that of 
al-Makki. The other two elements are implicit in hlia* , but 

vividly described in the philosophers* woifce. Two consequences 
follow from the above-mentioned ideas of al-Ghazali. One is that 
man lies between the lower animals and the angels since he 
possesses the natures of both of them. The more one neglects the 

I 

angelio nature the closer one becomes to the ranks of the lower 
animals and the devil; this is indicated in Qur*anic verses. 

The more one develops it the more one resembles the angels. To 
resemble them and thus to be near to Ood is the goal of moral 

struggle. This view of al-Ghazali on man’s place agrees with 

- - 2 

that of Ispahan!. The other consequence is that the principles 
of gpod and evil are present in man’s very constitution. None 
is free from sin even though he be a saint; to be free from it is 
only possible for the angels for they have no desire and anger. 
This idea al-Ghazali consistently applies to his ethios. 

Closely related to al-Ghazali* s conception of the elements 
in man's constitution is his theory of the faculties of the soul. 
The Greek philosophers believed the soul to consist of parts or 
faculties or powers and they are followed by the Muslim 
philosophers and by al-Ghazali. On the question of the number 
of the faculties, however, the Greeks were not unanimous. Plato 
conceived of three faculties and most of the muslim philosophers 
accepted his view. 5 Al-Ghazali adds to it a fourth faculty so 
i. ^uti ) I, 390. 2. Pha rl a « pp.17, 16. 

3. Walzer, “Aspect*, pp.221-22. 



that in Mb opinion the parts or faculties ( quwa) or non-material 
elements ( ma'anl ) are fbur in number. They are the faculty of 
desire, the faculty of anger, the faculty of knowledge, i.e. 

reason and the faculty of justice among these three faculties 

. — c -d,k „ o 

( quwwat al-*adl bayna hazjhl ath-thalath) . The first two 

faculties taken Jointly are often referred to by al-Ghazali as 

passion (hawa), a term frequently used in the Qur'an and Tradition. 

Their combination is also called by him the carnal soul ( nafs ) 

which also occursin these not infrequently. Though created in man 

for his benefit they are also the sources of evil in him; they are 

regarded by al-Ghazali as the touch-stone of evil, i.e., every- 

thing to which they are inclined will be regarded as evil. That 

the faculties of the soul are fbur is very clear in ftl-Ghazali’s 
4 

works. 

The reason why Justice as a fourth faculty of the soul is 
introduced by al-Ghazali is also very clear. Plato end the Muslim 
philosophers regarded justice not as a faculty but as a virtue 
which is the combination of the virtues of the faculties of reason, 
desire and anger; al-Ghazall also calls it a virtue which however 
is regarded by him not as their combination but as a virtue 

1. This term is used in the A.D . . p.177, to imply that the parts of 
the soul are not physically divisible but distinguishable by 
definition and in thought. cf. R.M. Prank *A1-Ma r nl. Some 
Reflections on the Technical Meaning of the Term”, J.A.O.S . . 89, 
pp.248-53. 

2. I.D . . Ill 47. This view is confirmed in the A.D .. p.77, and 
reconfirmed in the K.S . . pp.429 , 431. 

3. K.S.. pp.10 , 624-25J of; Al-Makki, <&£, I, 233, 234 where he 
calls the carnal soul the treasure of evil ( Khlzanat ash-sharr) 
and also the house of the enemy, the devil. 

4. ^Abdul I^aqq Ansar! was right when he said that al-Ghazbli 
believed in four faculties of the soul; see his published Ph.D. 
thesis, The Ethical Philosophy of Mlskawayh . Aligarh, 196^ p.108. 
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proceeding from a fourth faculty named Justice, He is led to 

postulate this faculty by his conception of the nature of passion 

or carnal soul i,e. desire and anger. He believes that they serve 

the g>od purposes for which they are created only when they are 

within proper limits (to be described later); but their nature is 

such that they always tend to exceed the limits; they are very 

o 

rebellious and are purely irrational; they are often excited by 
the devil whose business it is to lead man to evil through them - 
the reason toy they are called the devil’s agent ( hi zb ash-shay t an) , 
It is reason which knows the proper limits and the evil consequences 
of exceeding them; its task is to order the passion to remain 
within the limits - the reason why it is called God's agent ( hi zb 
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Allah ) - so that the soul may prepare for the hereafter,^ But 
reason has no power to prevent passions from exceeding their limits. 
When it develops in man at the time of his maturity it finds 
passions very strong in the soul since they developed much earlier 
and are strengthened by their repeated satisfaction. Since they 

i 

it- 

are completely ^rational they themselves cannot be amenable to 

reason and the Shari ^a. There must be a faculty capable of 

enforcing upon them the dictates of reason and the Shari ^a and 

keeping them under control (debt) and this faculty is Just ice. ^ 

"The faculty of Justice is the power; it (^example is 
like the example of an executor who passes A the indication 
of reason, and anger is that to which the indication is 
passed ,,. w . "The faculty of Justic# lies in controlling 
desire and c anger under the indication of reason and the 
Shari r a", 5 

1 . I^D., Ill, 47 - 48 * 

3 . Ibid , pp. 16 , 64 . 

5 . IjD., Ill, 47 . 


2# K» S » p pp#1 5# 771 • 

4 . Ibid , pp. 64 , 647 . 




This controlling function of justice end purely cognitive 

task of reason are more clearly stated in the Kimlya * .** Thus 

al-Ghazali believes that man is given by God a separate faculty 

of justice with the power of keeping passions under control. 

The lower animals are deprived of it as of reason and hence they 

are always guided by their passions. Justice as the faculty of 

power is sometimes called by ei-Ghazali the motive of religion 

( ba*lth ad~dln ) while the demand^ of desire and anger he terns 

the motive# of passions ( ba f lth al-hawa ). The two motives are 

at war with each other in the soul of every sane adult human 
2 

being. The latter motive can only be weakened by self-training. 
The reason why Aristotle did not formulate a faculty like that of 
justice is also linked with his conception of the nature of the 
appetitive soul. Unlike al-Ghazali, he believed that although 
distinct from and often opposed to the rational soul, it has an 
inner urge to be amenable to reason; hence there was no need of 
assuming any such faculty as would force it to obey reason.-** 
Perhaps the same line of thought concerning the natures of 


1 . pp. 629-30. 

2. In the A.P . . pp.211-12, where these two motives are discussed 
very briefly the motive of religion appears at first eight to 
be identical with reason, but careful reading of the passages 
makes it clear that it is something different. In the I.D .JY. 
56 and the K.3 . . pp.667-68 where the two motives are discussed 
in great detail it is very clear that motive of religion is not 
the same as reason: reason is described as the source of 
guidance and motive of religion as power, and guidance is re- 
garded as superior to power. Clearly, then, they are two 
different faculties. Further, it is said that guidance, the 
function of reason, is given by the angel placed at man’s right 
side ( sahib al-yamin ) and the power of motive of religion is 
given by the angel at his left side ( gShlb ash-shlroal) . This 
also clearly shows that reason and mot ive of religion are two 
different faculties. That they are not identical is further 
evident from al-Ghazali* s statement "The two angels are en- 
trusted with the two Boldiers ( jundayn )". 


3. Aristotle, Ethics , pp. 39-40. 
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appetitive and irascible souls was the cause of Plato's postulating 
no fourth faculty. The introduction of the faculty of justice by 
al-Ghazali is important for it has bearing upon his theories of 
root virtues, of mortification^ and of moral responsibility. Since 
the faculties of justice aid reason are not present in children 
and the insane, they do not know good and evil and also cannot 
control their passionsj bo they are incapable of refraining from 
evil, and those who are incapable fall outside the domain of 
ethics. Even at the age of discrimination which is about seven 
children are not morally responsible to God because their faculty 
of guidance has just begun to ^>pear and has not yet become capable 
of telling them what is harmful in the next life; it can only tell 
them what is harmful in this life - a reason why they feel ashamed 
of wrong-doing - and hence even at this age they are morally 
responsible to men, 1 

Besides these four faculties al-Ghazali also speaks of 
another which is higher than reason end whose effect is immediate 
experience ( dhawq, ). Its chief concern is with the non-sensuous 
matters of this world and the next and especially with divine 
affairs; it also has to do with the deeper meaning of ethical 
matters. By it man experiences these i,e. knows these directly 
and without reason. This faculty, unlike reason which is 
present in all adult, sane human beings, develops only in the 
prophets and those saints who have completely purified their 
souls. 


1. I.D., IV, 57. 
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This ie the highest power in man. 1 True, it is not mentioned in 
any of the passages on the four faculties. The reason is that 
the fbur faculties are mentioned as the basis of the root virtues 
in man, as that from which the virtues proceed, whereas the faculty 
of immediate experience is not a basis of any virtue; rather it 
develops after acquiring all the virtues and getting rid of all 
vices. Al-Ghazali’s recognition of this faculty is like that of 
al-Makki, while his views on the other fbur faculties, especially 
the first three is in line with that of the philosophers. 

Conception of Happiness . 

Al-GhazalPs conception of happiness has two aspects, negative 
and positive. The negative part deals with what is not happiness 
and its discussion logically oomes first for it prepares the ground 
for the positive part which concerns the real nature of happiness. 
He first attacks the general hedonistio view that the aim ( maqsud ) 

I 

of human life is to enjoy the pleasure ( ladhdha) and delight 
( na f lm ) of this world. He considers this view as wrong for two 
reasons. (a) The pleasure of this world lasts for a limited 


1. Al-Ghazali*s students are not unanimous on the question whether 

he ie ally believes in a faculty higher than reason. Jabre denies 
any such faculty; he holds that where it is said that prophets 
and saints know through immediate experience the meaning is that 
they know by reason in its original purity and not by any higher 
faculty; see Certitude, pp.147, 263, 185* Watt ( Intellectual , 
pp. 164-66, 85; "Study* 1 , pp. 125-28 where Jabre is criticized). 
Upper ("Nature", .pp. 27, 24), Smith ("Al-Ghazali on the Presence 
of God", M.Wj 2 3 / ,? P*<7) and others maintain that al-Ghazall 
believes in a faculty hi^ier than reason. This dispute is a 
part of the controversy on the question of essential unity or 
modification of the thought rtiich Is presented in his authentic 
works. A study of the arguments of both groups and of the 
relevant passages in al-Ghezall's works convinces the present 
writer that the truth lies in the view of the latter group. 

Since this highest faculty is not directly related to al-Ghazali's 
ethics its further discussion in the present study is irrelevant. 

2. Qut . I, 509 where he speaks of intuitive ( kashfl ) knowledge 

and supports it by a Tradition. 
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perlod of time i.e. until man’s death. The duration of this world 
is not a thousandth part of that of the next and is indeed 
incommensurable with it for it is eternal; eternity is such that 
if the wo rid is full of grains and a bird picks up one every 
million years, the grains will all be gone at last but eternity 
will suffer no diminution. The life of one hundred years in this 
world is even less than three days in comparison to the life in the 
next. The delight in so short a time cannot be man’s aim in 
life.^ (b) The pleasure of this world is impure; every form of 
it is imperfect and mixed with pain. Such has been its nature 
up to the present time and the same will be its nature until 

p 

Doomsday, Pleasure, therefore, cannot be the goal of life. 

This, however, does not mean that all forms of pleasure are to be 

condemned in al-Ghazali*s view. On the contrary, he values the 

■* 

pleasures o f knowledge, v of converse with God, of intimacy with 
Him produced from constant remembrance of Him, and of the 
performance of other good deeds. He also approves the pleasures 
of lawful sexual intercourse, of the necessary amount of food, 
clothing and shelter. What he condemns is seeking the pleasures 
of this world, physical or intellectual, as the goal of life.** 
Al-Ghazall also rejects five other views each of which 
regards some particular worldly thing as the goal of life. The 
first is the view of those peasants and artisans who lack fira 
rooting in religion. They believe that man’s object is only to 
live in this world for some time; so they work hard to acquire 

1, I.D., III, 4-5, 175, 180, 190-91, 214, IV, 52, 109, 8, 187, 

SE3, 357. 

2, Ibid ., IV, 52, 107; of. Aristotle, Ethics, p.5. 

3, K.3., pp.70, 839-41. 4. IMd, p.70. 



food which they take so that they may get strength to work for it 

again; this goes on as a routine until their death. (2) The 

sensualists maintain that man’s goal is happiness and this 

happiness consists in the gratification of desires for food and 

sex; the more these are satisfied the greater is the happiness. 

This view i s wrong because it reduces man to the rank of the 

lower animals and even below it for some of them can eat and 

copulate more than man. (3) Some people say that happiness, 

the d.m of life, lies in possessing enormous wealth and affluence; 

the wealthier one is the happier one becomes. (4) Some people 

believe that happiness consists in widespread fame. ThiS they 

acquire by such means as beautiful dress snd splendid vehicles and 

by embellishing the external walls of their houses and other 

measures vhi ch easily attract attention. (5) Others opine that 

happiness lies in respect and influence; so efforts should be 

made to gain political power for this is the greatest means of 

commanding respect and creating influence.^ In rejecting these 

views as false al-Ghazali may have been Influenced by al-Farabi 

to a certain extent, but Aristotle's influence upon him is more 

apparent, Aristotle discarded wealth, fame etc. as happiness 

2 - 

but retained them as aids to it unconditionally; al-Ghazali 
holds the same opinion with the only difference that in regarding 
them as aids he sets a condition to them, namely, in the case of 
most people that diould not be more than is necessary. 

While in the above views happiness is regarded as something 
obtainable in this life, there are two opinions in which it is 
believed to be otherworldy. Although al-Ghazali also looks upon 


1. IjD., Ill, 198, IV, 366-67. 2. Ethics , pp. 5, 7, 8. 




it as otheiworldy, there are reasons fbr which he rejects them as 
wrong. One of these views is that this world is a place of 
affliction and toil while the hereafter is the abode of happiness 
for everyone whether or not he prepares fbr it in this life; so 
the right thing fb r man is to kill himself in order to escape 
from the toil of this world. This belief is ascribed by al- 
Ohazall to certain worshippers ( * ubbad ) of India who destroy 
themselves by fire. This is rejected by him because it contra- 
dicts the teaching of the Shari r a that without the relevant works 
happiness is impossible to attain; destroying oneself, moreover, 
is a grave sin which bars man from happiness. The other view is 
that it is not enough for man just to kill himself; rather first 
he should completely get rid of his human qualities ( si fat 
basharlyya ). With a view to uprooting their faculties of desire 
and anger they engage in so vigorous a mortification that as a 
result of it some of them die, some become insane and others fall 
ill so that worship becomes impossible for them. This view is 
also wrong according to al-Ghazali because uprooting of desire 
and anger is neither necessary nor possible - a concept which will 
be discussed later. Besides the above-mentioned views on happi- 
ness there are, he says, many others the total number of which is 
seventy-odd of which only one is true\ and this true view forms 
the positive aspect of his theory of happiness. 

The true view is that the human end is otheiworldy happiness 

( as-sa*adat al-ukhrawiyya ) which can be obtained if the necessary 

preparation fb r it is made in this life by controlling the human 

2 

qualities end not by uprooting them. There are some this-worldly 

1. I.D . . Ill, 199. 2. Ibid, pp.17, 45, 202, 89, IV, 139, 86; 

cf. Aristotle, Ethics , p. 7. 




goods which serve as means to otherworldly happiness end al-Ghazali 
says that these can be called forms of happiness ( sa*adat) only 
metaphorically. Man’s conduct, he says, will be considered good 

•i 

if it is conducive to happiness in the hereafter. This happiness 
was the central theme of all prophets* teachings, and it is to 
encourage people to it that all the Scriptures were revealed; 
this is known from the Shar! r a and also from the spiritual insight 
of the eufis. Greatness in God’s sight lies in achieving other- 
worldly happiness; those who will fail to attain it are worse 
than the lower enimals for the latter will perish while the former 
will suffer misery. 

Otherworldly happiness has four characteristics, namely, 
continuity without end, joy without sorrow, knowledge without 
ignorance and sufficiency ( ghlna ) after which nothing more is 
needed for perfect satisfaction.^ This view al-Ghazali takes from 
Ispahan! with flight modification. Influenced by the Qur*an and 
Tradition he believes that the abode of such hatpiness is Paradise 
while that of misery is Hell. Men’s fates will be declared on the 
day of resuireotion but the effect of happiness and misery begins 
immediately after their death. When the deceased is laid in the 
grave his so ul i e returned to his body so that he may answer 
interrogation concerning God’s unity and pro phethood; on the 
day of resurrection it will again be returned to a body; the 
resurrected man will thus have both body and soul and be immortal 
in this fora.* 4- Bodily resurrection is advocated in al-Ghazali* s 

1. Ibid, IV, 139. 

2. Ibid . 17, 45j N.M., p.45, * cf. Al-Makki , (Jut, I, 175, 210, 218, 

22'i+V 113 , 156 wEere he held the same view. 

3. I^D. , IV, 89; of. Ispahan!, Dhar! r a . pp.35, 37. 4. I.D . .IV. 422. 
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works composed after his conversion to sufism* as well as in his 

_ u. p 

Tahafyflt where the philosophers are condemned as atheists for 

their denial of it and their rational arguments ibr its imposs- 

x 

ibility have been refuted. Happiness aid misery are, according 
to him, both physical and spiritual. The physical will not 
begin until man enters Paradise and Hell;^ from that time onwards 
physical and spiritual happiness or misery will be united. 

Bodily punishment in the grave in the form of bites of snakes 
and scorpions as spoken of in Tradition he explains as mental 
pain caused by evil quelities of the soul whose spiritual form 
( mathal ruhani ) appears to the deceased* s mind. ^ Bodily happiness 
and misery al-Ghazali discusses following the Qur'an and Tradition 

ft IC1-*' _ _ 

for he believes that these can only be known ftrr the Shari'a. 
Spiritual happiness aid misery he re^irds as siperior to the 
physical and says that the Shari f a did not describe them in 
detail because most people fail to understand them. Religious 
scholars did not qpeak of them for the same reason or be cause they 
them eel ves could not apprehend them.^ The philosophers denied 
bodily hajpiness and misery and their rational proofs have been 
1. K.S. . p. 80. 2. pp.245, 229. 3. Ibid , pp. 236-48. 

4. Ibid , p.241; A.P. . pp.293-94, 365. 

5. A.P . . pp.284, 289j K.S . . pp.84# 88 . In this latter work 
(p. 83 ) punishment of t4e grave is said to be both mental and 
physical, but in page 85 the physical pain is explained away 
as mental. 

6 . K. 3 . . p.53. In I.D . . bodily pleasures aid pain are discussed 
elaborately. In K.S . these are mentioned briefly because 
everyone can easi ly under st and them; spiritual states are elab- 
orately dealt with in this work because only few people who 
know the soul oai apprehend these by than selves (p. 83 ). For 
these same reasons, in A.P . which is an abridgement of I.P . 
bodily pleasure and pain are omitted and the spiritual states 
are described in detail. 


7. i*ia . . p. 7 




refuted by him.^ They only affirmed these spiritual states and 

most of their views he accepts as true; he only opposes their 

claim that mere reason gives them final knowledge of these things; 

- 2 

to him these are known with certainty from the Shari* a. In the 

works composed du ii rg the sufi period of his life he appeals 

mainly to the spiritual insight ( mushahada-i-batlnl, baslra ) 

" • 

of himself and of the sufis in general^ - an insight which is 
higher than reason.** A true'dufl, he says, sees the conditions 
of the hereafter in his experience of seeing ( dhawq-l-mushahada ) ; 
this view he discusses in a separate section entitled "Seeing 
Paradise and Hell in this World.**-* 

The cause of happiness is not God’s pleasure in the virtuous, 
nor is misery caused by His anger towards the vicious. Al-Ghazall 
believes that God is free from change; He is not angry with man’s 
disobedience to Him or pleased with his act of obedience;** God’s 
anger, pleasure and His capture of man ( m^khudh) are all spoken of 
in the Shari f a in keeping with men’s capacity of understanding; 
the foot is that happiness and misery are caused by the conditions 
of the so til. If at the time of a man’s death there exist in his 
soul unbelief or vicious qualities these bring in misery as 
necessarily as poison causes death o r magnets attract iron. This 
is the reason for el-Ghazali’s great emphasis upon the improvement 
of the soul; all virtuous actions are done for the good of the 
soul; no act is done in order to please God.^ 

1. T. P . . pp.229-36. 2. Ibid , p.235. 

3. AjjJD. , pp.293, 286; K^S. , pp.95, 97, 99-101. 

4. K.S.. pp. 99-1 01. 5. K^S., pp. 82-83, 88. 

6. A.D. . pp.301-03, 190; K.3.. pp. 748-49. 7. LJ>., IV, 19. 
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In accordance with the states of their souls people in the 

hereafter wi 11, as men of insight know, be split into four groups.^ 

A group, the destroyed, will suffer everlasting misery in Hell. 

This is the technical meaning of destruction (halak) in al-Ghazali's 

ethics. But this term is usually used in it in a loose sense of 

great suffering for a long time. Al-MukkI used it for any suffer- 

2 

ing in Hell, temporary o r permanent. The use of destruction to 
mean the annihilation of being - an anti-Islamic idea - is absent 
in al-Ohazali but present in al-Farabi who believed that the 
soule of the Ignorant ( bulha) will peri^i. Another group, ’The 
punished*, will suffer misery in Hell but will later be trans- 
ferred to Paradise. Happiness or salvation ( na j at ) does not 
refer to these people’s attaining to Paradise. A third group 
consisting of infidels* children, the insane and those unaware of 
religion will be neither in Hell nor in Paradise but in A r raf , a 
place between them, where there will be no reward or punishment. 

They are *the saved*. Salvation technically refers to their 
condition i.e. solute escape from Hell but entitlement to no 
reward. Al-Ghazall’s concept of A f raf is Qur’anic. In phil- 
osophers like Avicenna and al-Farabi this concept is absent. 

However, a state of neither happiness nor misery but of ease 
( rah a ) through God’s mercy is recognized by Avicenna for the souls 
of those ignorant people who are not wicked in this life. Even 
such a state was not recognized by al-Farabi; he believed that 

1. Ibid . . pp.20-28. In T. F. pp.229-34 al-Ghazall reproduces the 
pKTTosophers* three-fbl”d r “classification of man in the hereafter 
and their views on men’s happiness and misery. His own class- 
ification of men accords with Qur*anic teaching; only his 
conception of men’s spiritual happiness and misery and their 
causes bears the influence of philosophy, 

2. Out , I, 220. 



these souls will perish. A fourth group 'the successful', will 
pass into Paradise without first entering Hell. Thus success 
( f awz ) consists of two elements, namely, absolute escape from 
suffering in Hell (this does not negate suffering, on the day of 
resurrection, of delay in account) and getting reward in Paradise. 

4 

Success 1 8 identical with happiness. The term 'success* ( falah ) 
is also used as synonymous with them. The term salvation in its 
strict sense as given above is different from all these. Al- 
Ghazali mcfces it clear when he says, "Salvation is just safety 
( salama ) and not happiness or success". But he loosely uses 
salvation to me an what the other terms mean^nd in this he agrees 
with al-Makki.^ 

Happiness in paradise has two major grades, lower and higher. 
The fb mer consists in the sensual pleasures of foods, drinks, 
company of houris, beautiful dress, palaces aid so on. This 
grade is appropriate to the lower class of the virtuous referred 
to as the pious ( ebrar, sallhun ) . the god-fearers ( muttaqun ) and 

IU> _ 

the people o f A right ( ashab al-yamln) . The sensual pleasures will 

• * 

perfectly satisfy them for it is for these that they prepare in 
this life. The higher grade of happiness consists in nearness to 
God and gazing upon His glorious fbce forevermore. The vision 
( ru*ya ) of God or encounter ( llqa* ) with Him is the highest happi- 
ness, the ultimate good aid the last of all forms of God's bounty. 
Nothing in Paradise will be as pleasure-giving as this vision. 

The sensual pleasures are worthless when compared to the pleasure 
of contemplating the divine beauty. The former resemble the 

1. I.P .. IV, 110, 111, 214, 89, 124. 2. A/D., pp.2>24. 

3. Qut , I, 219-20, 364. For the meaning of salvation of. 

Gardner, "Sufi", p.131. 
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pleasures enjoyed by grazing animals while the latter is the 

spiritual pleasure referred to in the ^ udsl Tradition, M I reserved 

for my virtuous servants what no eye ever saw, no ear ever heard 

end which never occurred to any man’s mind." and in the Qur*anic 

verse rt So no soul knows what is in store for them of that which 

will refresh the eyess a reward ibr what they did." This grade 

is appropriate to the higher class of the virtuous consisting of 

prophets and those who are near to them. These latter are 

usually mentioned as the saints ( awllya 1 ) . the most truthful 

(siddiqun), those brought near to God (muqarrabun) , the lovers 

(muhibbun) and the sincere (mukhb'sun). The higher happiness will 
• T « 1 

be granted to them because it is lb r this that they work in this 
life. Each grade of happiness has innumerable sub-grades; the 
lowest sub-grade of the hi $ier grade touches the highest sub-grade 
of the lower grade. ^ Most of al-Ghazall’s ideas on the grades of 

happiness have their source in the Qur^en and Tradition; in 

- - - 2 
linking them with sufism, however, he is indebted to al-Makki. 

The Keans to Happiness . 

Happiness is attainable in the hereafter should the necessary 
preparation for it be made in this life. Making this preparation 
is equivalent to the acquisition of the ’pro vision* for which the 
soul descended to this world of water and clay. There are several 
forms of good by which man can prepare Ibr happiness and these are 

1. T.D. , IV, 406-9* 22, 238, 286-87, 24, 25, 320-32, 226-27, 238, 
TO, 28, 195-96, 465-71, III, 11. 

2. cf. Qut. I, 175, 210, 218, 220, 224, 113* 156. The Quranic 
verse and the gudsl Tradition which al-Ghazall quotes to support 
his ideas of spiritual happiness were also quoted by the Muslim 
philosophers; in T, F . , pp. 275-76 he criticizes them saying that 
these never imply the non-existence of physical happiness. 
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called the means ( wasa J j.l ) . These means are divided by al-Ghazali 

into four categories each of whi ch ircludes four fo ims of good; 

the total number of the means thus anounts to sixteen. All the 

means are no t o f equal importance fo r happ iness: some o f them 

are absolutely necessary and o there are only useful; some ore 

veiy near to happiness while the relation of others to it is 

comparatively remote. 1 The four groups of means are 

The ’goods* of the soul ( el-fada*!! an-nafslyya ) 

The bodily •goods* ( al-fada*ll al-jlsmlyya ) 

The external * goods* ( al-fadaHl al-Khsrl jlyya ) 

The ’goods* of divine grace ( al-fada*!! ai-fawf lT~qlyya ) 

<* — 

The means included in each group are called fad a* 11 . the 

9 

plural o f fadila . This term i s not used here i n it s technical 
sense in vthi ch it refers particularly to the four root virtues 
of the soul together wi th their sub-divisions and generally to 
any quality of the soul, for this term is applied to the last 
three catego rie 6 o f me ans which are no t virtues o f the soul. The 


term is used in its ordinary sense expressible by such words as 
merit, worth, goodness and the like. Fad a* 11 , then, here simply 

means good things, worthy things by v/hich man cm attain to 
happiness; it does not mean virtues. Nor is fadila used here 


as synonymous with fadl which means free gift or gratuity, bounty 

« 

p 

or grace, although both terms have the same verb-root; the 

1. I.D., IV, 89-90, III, 202; cf. Dharl*a . pp. 37-38, 35, 65; 

Aria to tie. Ethics , p.8. In the number o f me ans, in their class- 
ification into four groups, in their description and_in the 
determination of their mutual relationship al-Ghazali is strongly 
influenced by Ispahan! who discussed these all in his Dha rl r a t 
pp. 35-45* Ispahani was, in turn, incluenced by Aristotle 
( Ethics , pp.8, 28-31), Stoics (van den Bergh, "Ghazali on 
‘Gratitude towards God’ and its Greek Sources,”, S, I . , VII, 96) 
and Mi6kawayh ( Tahdhlb . pp .cui), Al-Ghazali only elaborates 
Ispahani *s views and inakes them more religious and suflstic. 


2. Lexicon, 

' r)*f n ’ ~ 


1 ( 6 ), 2412 . 



reason is that this meaning of fadila thouph correct for the last 

III # ■ ■' 111 • H 

group, is incorrect for the others (for these are not free gifts; 
they are gifts only in the sense that these are ultimately from 
God) whereas the term is also used for these groups. So it 
cannot he said that this term is used here in order to imply that 
the means to happiness, especially the last group, are free gifts 
( fadl ) from God, The fact of their being gifts, however, is 
expressed by using for them another word, ni f am (gifts) and by 
discussing them in the ’Book of Gratitude to God 1 , The first 
three categories are gifts of God in the sense that they come 
ultimately from Him; the last group is a free gift inasmuch as in 
three of its four foras it is not in man’s control. The view 
that the means to happiness are gifts is very significant for it 
makes happiness in part a divine gift. This point will be clear 
from the discussion of all the classes of means. 

The ’goods* of the soul are, according to al-Ghazali, faith 
(iman) and good character ( husn al-khuluq) . Faith is divided by 
him into ’knowledge of revelation’ ( f llm al-mukashafa) and 
practical knowledge ( f llm al-mu f amala) . Thus faith is regarded 
here as a synonym of knowledge. Good character is divided into 
temperance and justice. The former is repression of desire and 
anger and the latter is their repression to the extent that neither 
all their demands are shunned nor are all fulfilled but moderation 
is observed. This is a loose description of good character as 
against its strict sense in which it consists of four qualities of 
the ©ul - wisdom, courage, temperance and justice - together with 
their sub-divisions. It is described here as consisting of the 
last two qualities in order to keep the number of the soul’s 
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•goods' four, tout toy it is meant here not only all these four 
qualities aid the i r sub-divisions tout also all other qualities of 
the soul. The description of good character as temperance and 
justice includes all the qualities of the soul for these two 
ooncern the repression of desire aid anger, end i t is upon this 
repression that acquisition of all the good qualities depends. 

The four 'goods' of the soul, then, are reducible to (a) faith 
or knowledge and (b) all the good qualities of the soul. These 
two are the nearest means to happiness . 1 Since improvement of the 
soul through good qualities is achieved toy means of action ( r amal ) . 
the nearest means to happiness emerge as knowledge and action. 
Indeed, this is what al-Ghazali emphasizes in all his ethical 
works. Even when discussing the last three groups of means he 
refers to the‘goods’of the soul sometimes as knowledge, good char- 
acter and action and at other times as knowledge and action. The 
meaning o f these two in his ethics wi 11 toe explained later. 

The bodily 'goods' too are regarded as essenti el means to 
happiness for without them the 'goods* of the soul cannot toe 
acqui red perfectly. Although tooth groups are essential, the rank 
of the latter is below that of the former. The toodi ly'goods’are 
health, strength, long life and beauty. The way the first three 

serve as means to happiness is obvious: what are most needed for 
happiness are the go ods’o f the soul which, in final analysis, are 
found to toe knowledge aid action, and these two cannot be pursued 
without sound health and adequate physical strength. Long life 
enables man to take better preparation for happiness through these 
two - the reason why the Prophet once described happiness as long 
1. I.D.. Ill, 202 j cf. Dha rl r a , p. 35 . 
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life spent in obedience to God* The need fbr beauty fb r happiness, 
however, is little but not entirely nil: a handsome man, who is 
naturally liked by others, can pursue his worldly affairs more 
easily than a man ugly to look at and thus can have more time and 
opportunity to acquire knowledge and to do gpod deeds. By beauty 
al-Ghazall means not that which excites sexual urge but a tall 
figure with harmoniously developed limbs and such facial appearance 
as creates a good impression on others. 1 

The goods exterior to the body are wealth, influence, family 
and noble birth. These are not essential for happiness but only 
useful to it. Their status is below the status of bodily goods. 
Wealth serves as useful means in many ways: it m&es its possessor 
free from the care of the necessities of life and thus end)les him 
to devote more time and attention to knowledge and action. By 
wealth various kinds of obstacles to them can easily be removed. 
Influence is a useful means in the sense that he who lacks it is 
always humiliated and insecure from enemies who disturb his 
acquisition of knowledge and doing good deeds and keep him con- 
stantly worried, but one who has some influence can repel them and 
prepare for happiness safely and securely. Wife, children, 
friends and relatives are all useful inasmuch as they help man in 
his worldly affairs in various ways and thus give him better 
opportunity to prepare for happiness. Children in particular are 
like his hands, legs and other limbs with v*ii ch he performs good 
actions. In the case of most people external goods are useful 
only when these are of moderate anount; more then this is an 
impediment to happiness for them and hence desires fb r it ere 

1. Ibid , pp.245, 295, IV, 91, 137 , 71, 72. cf. Dhari r a . pp.35, 
iib-3+1 ; Aristotle, Ethics . pp.7» 9. 
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regarded by al-Gbazali as ’destructive qialities of the soul* to 
be described in a later chapter. This conception of wealth, etc. 
is not inconsistent with what has earlier been said concerning them, 
for there it is denied that these are happiness themselves and here 
these are only regarded as means to happiness. By noble birth 
al-Ghazali means a birth not in a rich family but in a religious 
fsnily cultivating knowledge aid piety. One born in such a 
family inherits traits of good character from his ancestors, and 
in this way noble birth constitutes a means to happiness. 1 

The ’goods* of divine grace ( tawfiq ) are divine guidance 
( hldaya ) . divine direction ( rushd ) . divine leading ( tasdld ) and 
divine strengthening ( ta^ld) . 2 Grace here means concordance be- 
tween God’s decree and man’s will on what is right. The function 
of these r goods’ is to combine bodily r go ods’ and the exterior goods 
with those of the soul. Indeed, without these the former two 
groups are of no use in producing the latter - the reason why 
‘goods’ of grace are regarded as essential means to happiness. On 
guidance every one is dependent since without i t no one can know 
the path to hajpiness. It has three grades. The first is 
general guidance whi ch enables man to distingui sh between good and 
bad. It is called general because it is given to all people: to 

some ( ba*dahum. ball-1- ra) through reason and to others through 
• • 

prophets and the books revealed to them.^ Despite this guidance 

1 . Ibid . Ill, 246, IV, 90-91, 202 j cf. Dharl r a . pp.35, 38-39; 
Aristotle, Ethics . p.8. 

2. For the English translation of these terms see Lane, Lexicon . I 
(3), 1089, 1(8 ) 3057, 1(1 ) 1 36j van den Bergh, "Sources^, p. 96. 

3. I.D . . Ill, 93-94; K.S . . p.690. This view that some peo pie 
know through reason and others throu^i revelation agreeswith 
Ispah&ril in his Dharl r a . p.44, but contradicts al-GhazBli’s 
general positi on t4a t "the sources of knowledge of gpod aid evil 
are both reason and revelation. 




people sometimes <3b not do good because the desire for worldly 


pleasure is dominant in them. The second is especial guidance 
given to those vho are practising mortification in accordance with 
the general guidance; to such people the path of wisdom ( rah-i- 
hlkmat ) is gradually o pened. The most especial guidance is given 
to the prophets and el® to the saints and sufis who have completed 
their mortification. Thus one 'good* of grace, guidance in its 
three forms, is concerned with one half of the roul's 'goods', 
namely, knowledge. The other three 'goods' of grace have to do 
with the other half - action. 

While through guidance man knows good and evil, direction is 
a divine providence ( al- f lnayat al-llahlyya ) fb r which an urge or 
will to proceed towards the good is produced in the mind. Those 
who have not been given direction cannot proceed to the g>od 
althou^i they know it as such. Divine leading is a grace by which 
the limbs move towards the good in such a way that the man reaches 
it easily and in a short time. Thus the result of guidance is 
knowledge of good end evilj that of direction is wi 11 o r inner 
urge for proceeding towards the good; that of leading is power 
( qudra) and movements of the limbs to reach the goal in a short 
time. Divine strengthening is an aid from the unseen world by 
which the inward insight of the good becomes dear and the outward 
power of grasping with the hands, etc. and of movement with the 
organs is increased. Similar to this aid is divine protection 
( f l sma ) which is an aid to prevent man from evil and whose source 
is also unknown. 1 

Then, divine grace is associated with both knowledge and 


1. Ibid. 
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action which are the nearest means to happiness. The qiestion now 
arises as to whether there is any means of obtaining divine grace. 
It is clear from the above that there is no means of securing the 
first form of gii dance. The method of the other forms of guidance 
is purification of the soul. Since devotional acts, aaong other 
things, effect purification, 1 they maybe said to be a means of 
only these fbrms of guidance. Divine direction, etc, have no 
direct or indirect causesj these are bestowed upon those whom God 
wills - a view consistent with the Qur*anic verse, H That is the 
free gift of God; He gives it to whom He wills*. Their results 

are will, power, eto, for good actions and there are explicit 

. * 

statements in a 1-Ghaa all * s works that thign will, etc. are given 

to some people as free gifts ( r ataya) . as something for which they 

did nothing, and that God gives - and He gives with Justice. - to 

other people will, etc, for evil although they did not commit any 

crime for which they are given these and are deprived of will, etc. 

for good actions. Especial ffevour to a man is "without any 

preceding desert ( lstlhqaq) ". “without any means of it* and 

2 

deprivation o f another is without any previous crime*. A passage 

from the Klmlya 3 on this view runs thus: 

“Your act is by your power* rather your act is imposs- 
ible without power, will and knowledge. So the key of 
your act is these three and all these three are free 
gifts of God most high ... Then be astonished at His 
bounty, for He gaveyou the key of the treasure of the 
act of obedience ( ta'at ) and deprived all the wicked of 
it, (He gave) the key of disobedience ( ma^glyat ) to 
others' hands and closed to them the door o^ the 
treasures of acts of obedience, without any crime of 
theirs; rather with His Justice He did this. ('He 
favoured you) without any service from you; rather he 
did this of His bounty. This will never be (a matter 

1. See infra, fpp. 4 ■ 2. K.S . . p. 621. 

3. A, D . , p. 1 59 ; K,s . , p. 520 . 
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of) conceitto one who knows the reality of divine 
unity ( tawhid )", 

t 

It is wrong to suppose that devotional acts ( r lbadat ) are 

the indirect means of these goods of grace. The reason is that 

these fb rms of grace are prior to the acts (for, as shown above, 

it is these goods from which proceed will, etc. for the acts) so 

that they are means of acts and not vice versa . Indeed a 

devotional act is said by al-Ghazali himself to be dependent upon 
2 

grace. In the above passage too will, etc. for good acts are 
asserted to be created without any prior devotional act. It is 
the layman, and not al-Ghazali,who believes that the function of 
devotional acts is to please God and thereby to draw forth His 
assistance. In al-Ghazali' s view their function is to purify 
the soul and beautify it so that love of God and the hereafter may 
be produced in it and love of this world may be removed. This 
point will be elaborated later. Since good acts are only per- 
formed through the ’goods* of grace they cannot be the means of 
the latter. That 'goods* of grace are bestowed without any means 
is also suggested by their genesis* Aristotle was the first man 
to have spoken of goods of fortune as an element of happiness; 
he, however, did not relate them to any divine being. liiskawayh 
followed him almost in toto . Ispahan! accepted their view that 
goods of fortune are also means of happiness and linked it with 
the Islamic idea by calling them the 'goods' of divine grace w and 
describing them as four forms of God's aid to man mentioned in the 
Qur*an. Al-Ghazall accepts most of his ideas, elaborates them 
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and mates them more Islanio and sufistic. Now neither Aristotle, 
nor Hiskawayh nor Ispahan! believed that this group of ’goods* had 
any means. It suggests that al-Ghazali also has the ©me belief. 
This suggestion is confirmed by his explicit statements that will, 
etc. for good actions, which result from the ’goods* of grace ore 
free gifts and that devotional acts are prescribed for the improve- 
ment of the soul and not for pleasire God and thereby for drawing 
grace from Him. 

By Including goods of grace in the means of happiness al- 

Ghazali points to the Islamic idea that otherworldly happiness is 

partially a mercy of Ood. The same was also the view of Ispahard 

which he made explicit by quoting the relevant Quranic verses 

o 

and prophetic traditions. He declared that no one was independent 
of grace in any condition, that happiness was not attainable with- 
out the ’goods* of the soul and that there was no way of achieving 
these without God’s grace. ^ Al-Ghazali sqrs almost the samei 
the primary means of happiness are the ’goods* of the soul and man 
can only acquire them wi th the hel p of bodily ’goods* and external 
goods &iould„be given the 'goods* of grace. He wi 11 acquire them 
through effo rt and action, i.e, through constant practice and 
habituation and also through association wi th the virtuous - two 
methods to be described later - but the element of divine grace 
will be mingled with these. ’Goods* of grace are neither opposed 

1. Clearly, al-Ghazali’s conception of ’goods* of grace as a means 
of happiness has its source in philosophy; it is, however, de- 
veloped by him and by Ispahanl in such a way that it has become 
a religious concept. Van den Bergh’s statement ("Sources'*, p. 
96), "The fourth category (i.e. the ’goods* of grace) is of 
course, wholly beyond the scope of stoicism" does not mean that 
it is not philosophic (in its origin); he means only that this 
category is da sent in stoic philosophy. 

2 . Dhari r a . p. 35 . 


3. Ibid. pp.h4, 38, 35. 
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to the ’goods* of the sduI in which all virtues are included nor 
independent of them, but are complementary to them; they help 
the acquisition of ‘goods’of the soul through effort and habit- 
uation. True, however, while explaining habituation and 
association as the methods of acquiring virtues al-Ghazaii does 
not mention divine grace; but he does mention it while ex- 
plaining training in individual virtues aid good acts. Since 
the means nearest to happiness are knowledge and action it is 
necessary to explain their meaning and the effect they produce 
in the soul. 

Knowledge and Action as the Two Primary Keans to Happiness . 

Since the ’goods* of the soul are, acoordir^j to al-Ghazall, 
the primary means to happiness and since these are reducible to 
knowledge ( r ilm ) and action ( r amal ) these constitute the primary 
retirements of happiness. Without knowledge and action happiness 
cannot be attained. This view is maintained by al-Ghazall through- 
out his whole life? it is set forth in his wrks composed both 

12 _ - 
before and after his conversion to sufism. Since this opinion 

1 s fb und in the II jam , a work co mpleted a few dsy s be fore his 

death, it is plain that he retains it until his death. It cannot, 

therefore, be said that this view was held by him under the 

influence of philosophy before his conversion and rejected after 

it. The philosophers, he complains, did not emphasize action; 

they believe that knowledge alone is the means to their salvation 

and that action is not needed; he calls them deluded in this 

belief.^ He also criticizes a class of religious scholars who 

1. M, f i . . p. 295; M. r A . . p. 3. 3. A.W., p.54. 

2. I.D. . IV, 309; Kjj3. , pp.631, 632, 268, 70; A.D., pp.2, 293, 

K.D. . p.34; B.H . . pp.88, 11 3 ; A.W . . p.58; 32J., P* 1- *7; 

IT* A. .. p.45. 
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are busy acquiring knowledge but fall short of action end do not 
avoid sins; they think that in knowledge they have reached a 
stage when they will not be punished fb r neglecting action. The 
need for knowledge and action al-Ghazali thinks to be a funda- 
mental teaching of the Qur*an for both are mentioned in most of 
the verses containing references to Paradise; in a few of such 
verses only knowledge or ’faith* is mentioned, but he says that 
action el so is implicit in than. In the J awahl r he classifies 
Qur^anic verses into those concerned with knowledge aid those 
concerning action. He believes that by means of knowledge and 
action man asoends from the rank of lower animals to that of those 

p 

who behold the beauty of God’s glorious face. 

The meaning of knowledge and action is clear in al-Ghazall’s 
ethics. The ordinary man i n the Islamic community understands 
by actions only the specific devotional acts prescribed by the 
Shari r a. In the Cur* an and Tradition action means any kind of 
good deed whether related to man’s outward ( zahir ) or inward 
( batl n ) self; the latter, however, is less elaborately described 
because all people cannot accomplish it; the florae r is regarded 
as very comprehensive since it includes the devotional acts as 
well as all the good deeds done in different walks of life - 
domestic, social and political, Muslim jurists ( fuqaher 1 ) 
emphasize the acts of th e outward self in all the w alks of life 
with total disregard of the inward. The sufis equally emphasize 
both kinds of action with the only exception of that concerned with 
politics; they elaborate the action of the inward self/briefly 
treated in t lie Shari r a and give it the diape of a compact theory 


1. pp. 6, 52 


2, A*J3» t P* 293. 




linking it with their conception of otherworldly hajpiness. The 
word action in al-Ghazall’s sufi ethics, therefore, has a very wide 
connotation: it includes actions of the outward self ( al-a*mal 
az-zahira) and actions of the inward self (al-a^msl al-batina). 

r • 1 111 1 ' / ■ - i 

Each of them has two sub-divisions. The two divisions of the 
former are devotions! acts ( f lbadat ) exclusively directed towards 
God and the good acts to be performed in one’s life in the family 
and society but not in politics for politics is outside the domain 
of al-Ghazali *s ethics. The two sub-divisions of the latter are 
the action of purifying the soul ( tazklyat al-qalb ) from evil 
character-traits and the action of beautifying ( tahalll) It with 
good qualities. These four kinds of actions fb im the whole of 
the practical aspect of al-Ghazali* s ethics and these vi 11 be 
treated separately In the present study. 

Each kind of action is sometimes described by al-Ghazali in 
terms o f grades whose number at times rises even up to five but 
is reducible to two, lower and hl#xer. The lcwer grade of 
teachings is intended for the lower ca tego xy of the virtuous who 
will attain the lower grade of happiness. The higher grade is 
meant for the few who will achieve the higher grade of happiness, 

A great difference exists between the two grades of actions and 
between their motives: sometimes good actions of the lower class 
of the virtuous are evil actions for the few ( hasanat al-abrar 
sayyl^at al-muqarrabin ) . The formers group* e mot iv# la the attain- 

ment of the sensual pleasures of Paradise end that of the latter 
is the vision of the Lord of paradise. This division o f good 
people by al-Ghazali is in line with that of his ervfl predecessors. 

1, A.P . , p.6. Sometimes, however, the term action is used in a 
restricted sense of devotional act ( r lbada ) only; see I.D . . II, 
144 . 



Inspired by Quranic teaching they made this distinction which began 

A 

from as early as the time of ai-Sarraj who categorized mankind 
into the worldlings, the religious and the elect. 

As for knowledge it is knowledge of God and knowledge of the 
path to Him. The former concerns the divine essence, attributes 

o 

and wo iks. This is ’knowledge of revelation* usually called the 
science of gnosis ( *ilm sl-ma r rifa ).-* God’s works include all 
existences save Him; some of them form the world of sense per- 
ception and others, e.g. angels, souls etc. the unseen world.** 
Knowledge of God, His attributes and His works is the highest form 
of knowledge. Below this in excellence is knowledge of the world 
to come. ’Knowledge of revelation’ falls outside the domain of 
al-Ghazall ’ a ethics and hence its di ecussion is irrelevant to the 
present study. Knowledge of the path to God concerns all the 
four kinds of action mentioned above and is set forth in some of 
his works. Without th is knowledge actions camot properly be 
performed. Althou^i knowledge of revelation and knowledge of the 
path are both necessary for happiness, the former is fundamental; 
it is sometimes celled the seed of happiness in the hereafter or 
happiness itself. One type of this knowledge is faith ( iman) 

c _ _ 

which is sufficient for happiness - ' and is Included in al-Ghazali's 
ethics. The valid faith is that of the people of truth and sunna 
( ahl al-haqq wa^s-sunna ) : the faith of any other sect is heret- 

ical. Matters of faith are God’s unity, sanctification, pcwer, 
knowledge, will, hearing and seeing, speech and works. Faith in 
1. Hujwiri, Kashf . p. 341 . 2. J.Q . . p. 5. 

3. isJD. * HI, 334-35, IV, 258-59. 4. Ibid , pp.11-12. 

5. I*i£» IV » 343. 
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divine unity is incomplete without the "belief that Muhammad (peace 
be upon him) is the last prophet sent to mankind and to jinns and 
that all the previous religions are nullified by him. Faith 
must also include belief in the Last Day and all that will happen 
on it as described in the Our* an and Tradition. 1 These beliefs 
form the basis of action. They also remain in the soul after man* s 
death and will bring him happiness. 

As there are grades in actions so too are there grades in 

faith. The lowest grade of faith is that whi ch common men 

aoquire from their parents, teachers and others without knowing 

any proof. This faith is of the lowest grade because it is 

usually mingled with minor errors vhioh occur in its transmission. 

If the errors are in fundamentals as Ood , s oneness and 

Muhammad* 8 pro phethood the faith is completely wrong. The 

articles of faith are set forth in all al-Ghazali* s *o xks dealing 

with his complete system of ethics. A higher grade of faith is 

that vhich is combined with knowledge of its simple proofs given 

in ar-Rl salat al-Qudsiyya which is included in the Ihya* as a 

chapter of its *Book of Artioles of Faith*. This grade of f si th 

is stronger. At the highest grade of faith one knows its secret 

reality and complex proofs with deeper investigation, subtle 

questions and difficulties. These are dieoussed in al-Iqtisad 

« 

fi ^l-I^ti ctad . This grade of faith is the strongest. The lowest 
grade ensures the lower grade of happiness and the two higher 


1. Ibid . I, 43* 81. 
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grades are required to r the higher grade of happiness. 

The oonoept of knowledge and action as the primary means to 
happiness is linked with the concept of man* s perfection ( kamal ) 
ani of his provision ( zad ) for the next life. It is for know- 

p 

ledge and action that the soul is brought to the world of body 
and it is their highest grade Which forms its perfection ensuring 
the higher happiness.-^ This is the logical consequence of al- 
Ghazali's views on the nature of the soul as immortal and as 
having an especial characteristic. Man* s differentia or the 
especial quality by which he is distinguished from the rest of 
creation lies in his capacity to know the realities of affairs; 
acquisition of knowledge, therefore, is the purpose of his creation; 
it is what makes him a human being and its neglect degrades him 
to the rank of the lower aaimals. Since the most excellent of all 
forms of knowledge is the knowledge of God, this must be regarded 
as man* s perfection and provision for his future life.** Because 
the view that acquiring knowledge is the purpose of creation 
appears to contradict the Our* anic verse, W I only created the jlnns 
and mankind that they might serve Me M , al-Ghazali, like Hujwiri,^ 
explains the verse saying that knowledge also is included in it 
for service of God is impossible without knowing Him. In thus 
determining perfection by considering man*s differentia al-Ghazall 

1. A. D . . pp.23-25. In the I.^lC . al-Ghazali gives the gist of 
the science of mutakalllmtrn . He is satisfied with his ex- 
position so that' 'he 'regards it as deeper in investigation and 
nearer to knocking at the door of gnosis ( ma r rlfa ) than the 
traditional kalam described in the works of mutakallumun ; see 
A.D . . p.24. TaEre wrongly asserts ( Certitude . p'.'BB) tliat al- 
Gha^all in this work "finds himself the prisoner of a termin- 
ology and of a complex of ideas which do not satisfy him”. 

2. IjD. , III, 54. 3. Ibid, p. 311. 

4. Ibid , pp.7-8; IV, 261. 5. Kashf . p.267. 
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is following the philosophic tradition. But, unlike the phil- 
osophers, he asserts that knowledge alone is not perfection in its 
entirety action by which character is corrected and love of God 

is produced in the soul is also a part of perfection. It is true, 

■1 

however, that in some passages knowledge alone is called 

perfection and ’provision*} this is because in these passages 

perfection and provision are determined by considering the soul’s 

especial attribute and this attribute is knowledge. 

The other method of determining ’provision* and perfection 

is by considering the eternal nature of the soul. Al-Ghazali 

argues that since the soul is eternal and its permanent abode is 

the hereafter, that which will be useful to it there is to be 

reckoned as its ’provision* and the highest degree of that as its 

perfection. This concept of usefulness in the life to come is 

stressed more than that of man’s differentia. This is evident 

from the fact that in the section entitled ’Real Perfection and 

Ima gin Perfection’ knowledge is declared to be perfection only 

by making use of the former concept although in other places its 

being perfection is decided by the latter. Moreover, it is by 

applying the concept of usefulness in the hereafter that wealth, 

influence etc. are declared as false perfection. Emphasis upon 

this concept is laid in all al-Ghaaali’s vorks dealing with 

perfection. Usefulness in the next life is also set forth as 

2 

the criterion of goodness and value. 

By applying this concept al-Ghazali shows that knowledge 
constitutes provision for the hereafter. He discusses this in 

1. I.D., III, 7-8, 2. 

2. W.M. . p.3; BjH. , P.113} AgD., p« 1 37 j IfiD., Ill, 244-U6. 




detail and concludes that knowledge of eternal entities ( azallyyst ) 
such as God, His attribute and His wisdom in His v© rks and in the 
ordering of this world and the next is the real perfection for it 
remains perfect in the soul and will be useful in the future life 
in various ways. The same is also true of ’faith *. 1 By means of 
the concept of usefulness al-Ghazali also shows that freedom from 
being enslaved to carnal desires ( hurrlyya) is also perfection for 
this is not affected by death. To call this freedom perfection 
is the same as calling action perfection for all the four kinds of 
action mentioned above concern this freedom; indeed this concern 

p 

is sometimes made explicit by referring action to freedom. 

(There is however a place where repression of desire is said to 
concern only one kind of action, namely, purification from vices; 
this is the restricted function of repression). By the per- 
sistence of freedom i.e. action in the soul al-Ghazali means 
their everlasting effect in it i.e. the qualities produced in it. 
This is why the existence of knowledge and action in the soul is 
sometimes described as the existence of three qualities. The 
first is purity of the soul from vices. This is the effect of 
the action of purification. The second is intimacy with God 
produced from continuous remembrance of Him. This is the effect 
of devotional acts. The third is love of God. Its theoretical 
cause is knowledge of Him and its practical cause is the action of 
beautifying the soul with good character-traits. These three 

qualities of the soul are those which cause happiness ( mus r ldat ) 

x 

in the life to come. 

Thus knowledge and g>od action are man’s provision and 
1. Ibid, . 2. I.P.. Ill, 311. 3. Ibid, pp.190-91. 




perfection for it is these two which exist in the soul eternally. 
These are the good things mentioned in the Qur*anic verse, "...and 
the ever-abiding, the good w rks, are better with your Lord in 
reward and better in expectation." All except knowledge 
(including 'faith*) and action is left behind at death and must 
therefore be regarded as false perfection . 1 Faith end action, as 
already stated, have two grades, lower and hi#ier. Anjj^ne of these 
grades foms provision for the next life. Perfection, however, 
only refers to their higher grade which will cause higher happi- 
ness. To seek perfection is rot reqiired ( wa.lib ) of every 
individual; only the few can seek it. Seeking the lower grade 
is retired of the majority of people. Their inability to ascend 
to the hi^ier grade is the predestined will of God, for should all 

aspire after perfection and- the world-order would be paralysed in 

o 

which case perfection itself would vanish. This idea is also 

- -x 

found in al-Makki’s ethics ; J he however did not apply it to the 
whole of his system. 

Perfection is the same as nearness (qurt> ) to God and resembl- 
ance to the angels. ^ This nearness is qualitative and not spatial 
and is attainable in this life. There is, however, another mean- 
ing of nearness in al-Ghazallj that vhl ch is attainable in the 
hereafter aid which consists in closeness to God in Paradise 
gazing upon His glorious face forevermore. Nearness is attain- 
able in this life by acquiring the attributes of God and the 
angels. Since knowledge is one of their attributes by acquiring 

1. Ibid . 190, 31 If 245-46; A*D. , p.137; BJH. , p.1 1 3j £4M., p.3. 

2. 3YD., Ill, 197. 3. Qut. 2$^ 

4. !*!>., Ill, 244-45; A^d . , p. 138 . 5. , III, 245 - 56 . 


its highest form, which is knowledge of God, man draws near to Him 
and is included in the group of angels nearest to Him. Freedom 
from carnal desires is another attribute of God and the angels; 
this freedom in its complete form is impossible for man to attain, 
but by controlling these desires he can resemble God and the 
angels aid be far from resembling the lower animals. 1 This freedom 
is in a sense identical with good action for by this control man 

can cling to the right path. By employing all his powers and 

2 

organs in knowledge and action man resembles the angels. Thus 
by the hi$ier degree of knowledge and action nearness to God is 
achieved. This nearness is regarded by al-Ghazall as the goal 

- - K v- _ 

of the eufl path. It is Identical with reaching God ( wjftsul ). 

By reaching he does not mean identification with God ( lttlsal) or 
entrance into Him (hulul) or the mingling of human nature (nasut) 
with divine nature ( lahut) as the Christians believe; all these 
are erroneous views. The truth is that one tfro attains to God 
app roaches Him in quality. 

The concept of knowledge and action as the primary means to 
happiness is also linked with that of the love of God since the 

c 

latter is produced by the farmer. The w^r the love of God is 
produced by them is mentioned by al-Gbazali. He says that God 
possesses such qralities that one who knows Him cannot but love 
Him; love necessarily follows from knowledge^ provided love of 
the world is not strong in the soul. The strength of love depends 
1. Ibid , pp. 244-45, IV, 374; A.P. . p.44. 2. IjD. , III, 7-8. 

3. Ibid, II, 144. 4. MiD. , pp. 60-61. 

5. IsD. , III, 350; IV, 263. 

7. Ibid, 272, 273, 54, III, 190-91. 


6. Ibid . IV, 145. 




upon the strength of knowledge, the weakness of love of the world 
and the degree of intimacy with God produced from remembrance of 
Him.^ Love of the lower class of the virtuous is weak because 
of weakness in their knowledge of God. They know Him as bene- 
factor end love Him for His benefits like an 'evil slave* and 
hence their love Increases and decreases according to the benefits 
they receive. The higher class of the virtuous apprehend God*s 
majesty, perfection and beauty and love Him for these as do the 
angels. They are perfect. This view agrees with that of al- 

Junayd. Difference between the two classes of people in faith 

2 

also causes difference in love. 

Action in its four forms results in love in the following way. 
The evil qialities of the saul are but its various aspects of its 
love of the vorld; so purification clears the soul from this love 

TL /of 

and thus makes it fit for the love of God.-' As a re sult/beauti- 
fi cation with gaod qualities the soul is inclined towards God and 
is removed from the world. Continuity in devotional acts is in 
effect continuity in remembrance of God and reflection on Him from 
which results strengthening of *faith* and intimacy with end love 
of God and also indifference to the world. ** Since there are two 

grades of action there are two grades of love. Difference in 

5 

love will cause difference in happiness in the life to come. 

Love of God and the Prophet, al-Ghazall says, is emphasized 
in the Qur*an and Tradition. The safis from al -Hasan's time were 

♦ i 

stressing this teaching of the Sharl r a. Muslim philosophers spoke 
1. Ibid, 145, 248-59, 272, 273. 2. Ibid . IV, 274-75. 

3. Ibid. 19-20, III, 190-91. 4. Ibid. IV, 151, III, 190-91. 

5. Ibid, IV, 274-75. 
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of love of God "but did not emphasize It; Influenced by Greek 
thought they o ailed perfection In knowledge the ideal of life. 

Some theologians even denied the possibility of love of God and 
interpreted the Shard f a* s teaching on this subject as meaning 
obedience to God, Al-Ghazali refutes them more successfully than 
al-Makkl did and, like his sufi predecessors, declairs the love 
of God to be the ideal of life, 1 He urges men not to die without 
loving God for it is to Him that everyone goes back after death 

and the more beloved he makes Him in this life the greater will be 

o 

his joy in the next in meeting Him, The soul is created to acquire 

3 

the love of God, The more an act promotes this love the greater 
is its moral worth. To love God more than any other is enough, 
but perfect love is vary intense and is called passionate love 
( f lshq ) i,e, the extreme love. This is equivalent to the highest 
perfection and to nearness to God, At this highest stage of love 
visions end mystic intuitions occur. Intense love, the ideal of 
the sufis, was possessed by the Prophet before he received prophet- 
hood so that, seeing him mostly alone in worship in the cave of 
Hire, the beduins used to say - Muhammad passionately loved his 
Lord.^ By knowledge aid action man acquires passionate love by 
which he ascends to the rank of the passionate lovers among the 
angels who have always been engaged in studying the beauty of God*s 
face glorifying Him and sanctifying Him,^ 

When such a relationship between man and God develops he 
experiences the state of annihilation ( fans’ ) and hence this state 
1 . Ibid, 252, 156 . 2. Ibid, 145; AjJD. , p.264. 3. 1*1). , p.54. 

4. Ibid . II, 247; M.p . . p, 62; Arberry, Sufism , pp.37# 42 , 45. 

5. A»P » t PP.?93w - 
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is also called by al-Ghazali the goal of the mystic path. The gist 
of his concept of annihilation is that St this stage a lover of 
God is sometimes so much engrossed in the contemplation of his 
beloved that he forgets everything except Him; he is even un- 
conscious of himself aid his own conditions; "I mean that he 

forgets them ... and I do not mean by his annihilation the annihil- 

o 

ation of his body but the annihilation of his mind. Annihilation 
of the mind is the cessation of its awareness of all else but God; 
so everything else is nothing ( nlstl. fans* ) for him; since God 
alone is subsistent ( baql ) in his awareness he says, 'All are 
God*; this is divine unity ( tawhld ). Thus the highest stage 
is called annihilation or nothingness vhen it is related to 
existences other then God, and oneness when related to God. ^ This 
state al-Ghazali says as Hujwirl does,** passes away like a flash 
of lightning; it does not persist because man cannot tolerate it; 
visions aid mystical intuitions occur in this state. It is 
expressed by such phrases as complete annihilation ( fana* kulll ) 
and annihilation in divine unity ( fane* fj dt-tawhld ). This does 

not mean 'entrance*, 'mingling*, 'identification', * incarnation* , 

5 - 

etc.; all these are wrong. There is no pantheism in al-Ghazali. 

God is other than His creature and must remain so. Annihilation 

does not mean loss of identity; rather identity is perfected by it. 

Subsistence does not Indicate subsistence of God in man. 

1. M.T> . . pp. 60-61 ; K.S . . pp.382, 640. 2. I.D . . II, 256, 257 • 

3. K.S.. pp. 382-83. 4. Kashf . pp.226-27. 

5. K. 3 . . p.383; I.D . . II, 257. In many of his wo iks al-Ghazali 
exposes the errors in these views. The same has also been 
done by Kujwirl in his Kashf pp. 37, 243, 244, 254 . Jbr 
pantheism cf. Upper, "Nature" , pp.28-30, 3"! , 32. 




v .nture of Character 

The problem of /rood character (huon al-lchuluq ) is a 

s ■ 

central tonic of moral philosophy. Proper appreciation of this 
problem and many others related to it depends on an understand- 
ing of what character itselsf is. Some of the moralists who pre- 
ceded al-Ghaznli realised this deoende. ee and accordingly in 
their ethical works dealt elaborately with the real nature 
( hag ioa ) of character and the possibility or otherwise of ch- nge 
in it; others either did not discuss these problems at all or 
discussed them in a manner not satisfactory, s.ristotle treated 
the Droblem of character but his treatment is not considered to 
be s- tisfactory.l In Plato's dialogues no explicit theory of 
character is to be found. Hellenistic Philosophers, however, 
7?ere convinced that Ilato had built uo a close and complete phil- 
osophical system and had been aware of every problem touched on 
by later ?reek philosophers. Ihey expected him to have answered 
questions which had not existed for him and succeed jd in dis- 
covering passages in the dialogues to provide the necessary an- 
swers. They deduced a theory of character (as the/ did some 
other theories) from numerous pass'- ges of the dialogues and this 
v/'-s done from the first century 3.G. and taken over by later 
Hi toni ■ ing moralists like Galen (d.133 A.J.), Galen presented 
a coherent theory of character in the four books of his de 
_ oribus . The first book of this work deals with the nature of 
ch .racter and the oroblem of the change in it. The Stoic ohil- 
oooiohcrs also took some interest in these problems.? Among the 
i uolim philosophers who flourished before al-Ghazali, iskawayh 
was oerhaos the only thinker to discuss these subjects fairly 
el borately. He mentioned the Greek philosophers* views on them 


and set forth his own opinion in the form of a syllogism. 3 'ike- 
wise, among al-Ghazali' s predecessors from the eufis nr-daghib al- 


1. . alzcr , "J.ew .light on Galen's . oral Hhiloso^hy" , C- x , .villi (1949) 

included in his Greek, p. 146. ?. Ibid , op. 143-146, 150. 

3. Tahdhlb . pp. 31-34. 

a 
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Ispahan! was the only non to take A interest in these problems. 

In his Jhsrl f n he tried to explain the differences among such 
words as character ( khulun ) ♦ habit ( *ada ) t nature ( tab f g^ ) and 
natural disposition ( sa.liyya ) and also to reconcile two opp- 
osing views on the question of change in character. 1 Al- 

3-hssali complains that *\li ibn-abu-Talib, Iiasan sl-Saori, 

« # • 

Jahl at-Iustari, asiti, Jhah al-Iirmanl, abu-*Uthman, Ilusayn 
ibn-.' ansur, abu-3a*Id al-; lie r't'aj and others talked about the 
nature of good character, but what in reality they spoke of was 
the result of good character and not the nature of good charac- 
ter or the nature of character itself. 2 Jo he proceeds to dis- 
cuss at length what is meant by character before explaining what 
he understands by good character. 

Al-Jhnzali defines character as "an established ( rasikha ) 
state in the soul ( hayjSra fi n-nafs ) from which actions proceed 
easily ( bi so. hula wa vusr ) . without any need of reflection 
(fikr) and deliberation ( raw^ya ) " .3 If this state is such that 
praiseworthy actions proceed from- it, it is called good charac- 
ter; if blase,-, or thy actions arise from it, it is termed evil 
character, character, then, does not refer to one's external 
behaviour; it is something internal; it is a state of the soul. 

2ut any state of the soul cannot be called character; a state, 
in order to be character, must be established and settled in the 
soul. \ transient condition of the soul cannot be called charac- 
ter, because a person who gives wealth to the poor occasionally 
or for some accidental cause is not said to possess the charac- 
ter trait of generosity ( khuluq ss-gakha* ) ; he is said to pos- 
sess it if the quality of giving wealth has become a relatively 
permanent disposition of his soul a3 a result of his constant 
practice of it in various situations. 4 This aspect of relative 
permanence was also emphasized in J.'iska-.a./h' s definition of 
character. It i3 true that he did not qualify the phrase ''state" 

of the soul" ( hal an-nnfs ) with the word rasikha as al-dhazall 

♦ 

TI Jh- j r 1 *o , pp . 2 30 . 2. I . J. ,111 , 46; i . . n'p .2 j-29 . 
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i-:T-- ; J r li , Jahore, 1923, p.41. 4. Ibid . 5. Tahdhib. p.31 . 
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does, bat from his explanation of tho terra "state 11 it is clear 
that he meant by it a state that becomes stable by habit and 
self-discipline; instead of using the word h?.l he sometimes 
used words like ha yya , 1 2 s a ,j iyya , " and malaka J - t<m3 which have 
in them some sense of permanence. This aspect of oermnr.enco 
has also been emphasised in later times by ct-fusi ^nd ad- 
scwvvanl* In their definitions they have pref earned the use of 
the ohrase malaka fi n-nafo to l.'isksv/sAjh's phr: ee hoi c.n-o.^fs , 
because the word malaka means a hay^a estate) of the soul which 
has a tendency to pei'sist, whereas hal stands for a condition 
of the soul that is easy to change, nn established state of the 
soul to which the term character refers should, al-ahnsfJ.i says, 
be such that actions proceed from it easily and spontaneously, 
notions arising from it are spontaneous reactions to environ- 
mental situations; The act of generosity, for instance, is the 
spontaneous outflow of sympathy from the mind of a. benevolent 
person; it is an inner urge that m- nif ests itself automatically 
in n relevant situation; it needs no constraining consciousness 
of duty nor any mathematic:-;! calculation of cons eruonces. If 
actions proceed from a state of the soul, not easily, but with 
difficulty and of ter reflection and deliberation, the state 
cannot be character, for a man who exoeriences difficulty in 
spending money in good causes is not regarded ss one possess- 
ing the character trait of generosity; one who fools difficulty 
in ko ping silent when angry is not called clement.4 i’he con- 
dition thal^actions must proceed easily has also been mentioned 
in the definitions of character given by iskawayh, at-Vusi and 
ad- Juwv/ani . 

A3 to the reason why character should refer to a state of 
the soul and not to outward action or to any other thing, al- 
Ihazali states that should one wish to determine what character 
really is, four possible meanings of it come to the mind. 5 Ihcy 
are (i) action ( f i *1 ) , go .'d and bad, (2) power ( oudrs ) for doing 

1 . y:~— >a *~a 

ed. hmo. d h 

2. .. £>. da . 
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vrhat is good aad what is evil, ( >} knowledge ( :;ia*rlfa i of good 
and evil# and (4) a state (harfra) of the soul which makes one 
inclined to good or to evil and by whioh one*® doing it becomes 
easy and interesting# row action cannot be character! it ie 
identical with conduct or what is called behaviour in modern 
psychology* it is the outward expression of character and not 
character itself# A man who spends money for a good cause# when 
he has money, is regarded by all to have a generous character 
even when he becomes unable to spend money either because he has 
no money now or because of some other obstade# If action is the 
name an character# he cannot be called generous for the reason 
that he is not performing the act of giving money# whereas no 
one hesitates to call him generous* if a generous man fails to 
do a generous deed in a particular situation# no one asye that 
he has thereby become miserly. Again# a person who has the 
character-trait of miserliness sometimes spend® money in order 
to make a show or to fulfil some other motive# If action is 
character, he should be called generous when he Is spending money 
for these reasons# whereas no one calls him a generous man. From 
these two canes it is clear that action itself is not character# 
nor can character be the same as the power for performing good 
and bad actions# because the relation of this power to good and 
bad - two contradictory phenomena - is the same# One who has the 
power to do good has the power to do evil also # but one who poss- 
esses on^oharac ter- trait cannot simultaneously possess the oppo- 
site of it# By nature all men possess the power of doing good and 
evil * power ie innate# whereas character is acquired by effort auS 
appropriate disoipllne# Character is either good or bad# whereas 
power ie neither* power is amoral and not moral. Nor can charac- 
ter be identical with the knowledge of good arid evil# for this £4 
knowledge# like power, is related to good and bad in the same man- 
ner. The reasons for which power cannot be character are the 

reasons for which knowledge cannot be so# If neither action 
•»or knowledgefisthe some as character, whet ie left of the four 

possible meanings of it 4 i#e. a state of the soul - must be ita 
true meaning# Character then i * e state of the soul from which 
actions arise easily* if actions proceeding from it ere praise- 
worthy to reason and to the 3hari*a# character is to be considered 
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as good; if they are blameworthy, character should be reckoned 

as evil. Character is as n ' s internal form ( a s-?ur° al-bat ino. ) , 

• ^ • 

while his external form ( as-snr? av-sahira ) is what is const!- 

" n » IT * ' * • — 

tuted by his various organs. 1 
Can Character be Changed ? 

\1-Ghazali maintains that character can be changed by 
effort and appropriate discipline. In all his ethical v/orks he 
lays stress uoon the need for i.noroving character, and in some 
of them he discusses in detail the ways in which a coraolete 
change in it can be effected. He believes that the main function 
of morality and ^religion lies in guiding people in such a manner 
that they may refine their character and be able to attain haoni- 
ness in this world as well as in the next, following Ispahan!, 
he argues that if character i3 regarded as something that is not 
subject to change, all commandments and admonitions, encourage- 
ment and threatening would be useless. The Prophet 3aid, "Beautify 
your character”; if it really were not possible surely it would 
not have been commanded. Besides, oil admit that change of dis- 
position among animals is possible; a beast of prey is changed 
from wildness to domesticity; a dog is changed from a devourer 
to a being of good manner ( ta* addub ) ; a horse is changed from 
refractoriness to gentleness. nach one of these in a change in 
disposition. If change of character among animals is oossible, 
the correction of man, with his predominance of reason, should 
obviously be easier and more possible. 2 

Jome people deny that there can be any change in disposition. 
The arguments that they put forward rest, al-Cfhazali says, upon 
their assumption that what is natural ( tab f I ) cannot be changed 
by any means B Their arguments are two in number which he repro- 
duces and endeavours to refute, he, however, does not ar.y who 
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these deniers of change are. one of those who are in his mind 
night he Galen whose view '.isl av/ayh discussed in hi3 Tehdhib . 

c A. - 

Galen believed thst^few persons are good by nature and they later 
do not become bad; many are bad by nature and they later do not 
become good; some people are neither good nor bad by nature and 
they later become good or bad by moral education. He expressed 
this view after refuting the opinions of the Itoico and of some 
philosophers who -preceded them. The Jtdcs maintained that all 
men are by nature good but are afterwards corrupted by bad 
surroundings and dominated by wicked passions which cannot be 
tamed by discipline. Some philosophers before the .toics taught 
that men are by nature bad but they become good later; however, 
those among them who are extremely bad cannot be reformed.l 

The first argument of those who have denied the possibility 
of change in character is that man has an external fora concti- 
tuted by his various organs, and an internal form which is the 
came as his character. The external form is incapable of change; 
one who is tall cannot be made short and vice versa ; one vho is 
ugly to look at cannot be made beautiful. The internal fora i3 
like the external form and i3, therefore, incapable of change. 
They have referred to the saying, "God ceased from creation" 
( fsragha All~.hu min al-khslo i ) . Consequently they say that the 
desire for a change in character is equivalent to the desire for 
a change in what God has created. Their second argument is that 
if change in evil character be possible it has to be effected by 
completely suppressing man's appetites, anger and love for the 
world. But experience has shown that complete suppression of 
these is an impossibility so long as man is alive, for they are 
rooted in his nature and temperament ( mAza.i ) . To make effort*) for 
bringing about a change in disposition, t lea, is only to v;.?Jte 
time. 2 

To al-Ghasall these two arguments are erroneous. All ex- 
istences ( maw.ludat ) « he points out, are of two kinds. ’The first 
kind includes that v/hich has a created nature that requires no 
action on our cart; as for example the heavens, the stars, the 
^embers of our bodies and their separate ports rnd r o m ny things 


1»'>' r ' 1 ' : irks’vavh t Ta'bdhYb . 'pp, 32-83: cf. ..alser. " 'Vpects ' , 
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that take place around us* The second Kind includes what God 
has created with a capacity to take on perfection whenever it 
finds the proper condition for development. But in the process 
of this develonment there is an act of choice. In the case of 
the date-stone, it is neither an ancle nor a date, hut it does 
have the capacity to become a date. As a matter of experience, 
however, it becomes a date only when human choice is exceijised. 

Mow in their first argument, the deniers of change are, al- 
Ghazali observes, right in saying that man's external form can- 
not be changed, for it certainly belongs to that Kind of exist- 
ences which are created perfect. But they are wrong in taking 
the internal form, character, to be analogous to the external 
form and thereby concluding that the former, like the latter, 
cannot be altered. The truth is that the internal form is in- 
cluded in that kind of existences which are created imperfect 
but are provided with the cao&city to take on perfection when- 
ever they find the proper condition for developmezit . 'Avery 
individual is created with certain potentialities some of which 
are manifested even in the early years of his childhood, but 
these are not his character or settled ways of his behaviour. 

They are raw materials, so to say, and not finished products; 
they are potentialities and not actualities. They can be devel- 
oped, moulded end cast into set or definite patterns by subsequent 
education and habituation. . But these cannot be changed into com- 
pletely other traits, however much effort may be made to do so, 
as a date stone may be develooed into a date but never into an 
apple. Character, then, is susceptible to change in the sense 
that capacities ere.; ted by God can be realised and developed and 
not that they can be made into other dispositions by effort and 
discipline. 1 

In their second argument, the deniers of change have, 
al-Ghazall says, rightly held that the appetites, etc., are 
natural to man and are quite incapable of complete suppression, 


1* I«B. t HI; 43; K, 3 . « o. 4j2; cf. IsoahP.nl, Dir ri r a , po. 23-30 
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bat they made a mistake ia m i .t Inins that the civ ng© i 1 ch r- 
acter necessitates unrooting them completely. 1 The fact is that 
change deasmda not their c ora ale to unrooting, but their subject- 
ion to the extent of moderation ( i ^tidal ) and the taming of these 
by earnest effort and dincioline, and men are able to accomplish 
this. It ic to this t ime that men are commanded and it in this 
that has come to be a condition of their hao'ina.'H. The appetites 
and anger are necessary for man’s survival and this is why they 
are created in him. do their complete suppression can never be 
necessary in the modification of character. How c j.n their total 
annihilation be necessary when they were present in crochets who 
were men of the highest form of character? *hil» describing the 
believers’ attributes led said in the Qur'an, "Those who restrain 
their anger” and not 'Those who lack anger* 1 } if the uprooting of 
anger were needed Clod would have said, "Those who lock anger*. 

All theae 'rove that the total suppression of man's lower nature 
ia not necessary. hat ia needed is to sup ores it to the state 
of moderation. That to subdue it to this state is possible is 
evident from experience and observation. 2 

klth*ugh all en are o« nab ; e of changing their character, 
everyone cannot do so in equal time and in equal measure, do me 
are rapid in accepting the change, while others are s1o m ». This 
is- a plain fact and this ‘.a? admitted by all those who believe in 
the nos ibilit/ of change in char eter, like iristotl e, H iokawayh^ 
and Ispahan! .5 Keeping in view people’s differences in this re- 
gard, al-lh&ssali, following Ispahan! in to to . has grouped mankind 
in four stages. 6 The first nr© headless 000 pie ( •.-•l-insaa al-ghufl J 
v«*ho do not distinguish truth from falsehood or good from evil. 

They lock conviction -to they were lacking it at their birth. Their 
appetites are not strengthened for they have not indulged in 
them. Thus the character of cny one of this kind of ;..en may be- 
come good in but a short time. *• The men ho re at the second 
stage are those who know well enough the bsv enerr of v/hnt is base, 
but they do not become habituated in good conduct because they 
consider that their evil conduct is something en.joy- 

I. 1 . : ; n 4 V.V!?. k. l.a.' 'mV M a “m^>yh , Tghd hi h 

4. I bio , an. ,>4- 5» 5 . uhar i r q , p . 4 ft . """S' I . j ♦ /> o . 4^V-\j^ " 



able. Af; a conse. uence they engage in it submissively, in 
accorcla jce v/ith their desires, but contrary to their bettor 
judge lent, p. result the situation of those in this sto e 

i.- ruch more difficult than that of those in the first stage, 
for they are more at fault... On the whole they m f *y be said to 
be cno-ble of exercising thi3 discipline, but it re uires stren- 
uous effort. Those in the third stage actually approve of o se 
dispositions, m?i . training that they are necessary, ri rhz and 
beautiful. So they pursue them wholeheartedly. It is almost 
impossible for men in thi3 third stage to be cured. In fact 
there is no hope for them, except in the rarest instances, for 
their opportunities for error are being constantly increased. 

The fourth kind are those who, along v/ith what accompanies coi’- 
i*upt belief and practice, 3ee also a sort of virtue in their 
very excess of evil and destruction of lives. In this they vie 
v/ith one another, and they think they gain fame by the amount of 
evil they accomplish. It will be seen that they are the most 
difficult of the four stages, and it is of them that it has been 
said, 'It is a real torture for anyone to hove to ti'ain a wolf 
to be well-bred, or to wash blackhair-cloth to make it white’ ."1 
Good Character 

As noted above, man has tv/o forms - one is external and the 
other internal - and his character, according to al-Ihazali, x’efers 
to the latter, or to an established state of the soul from which 
actions easily proceed. Jach of these two forms may be in good 
or bad condition. The external form is considered to be com- 
pletely good when all the organs of the body which Constitute 
it are good 4he .sln ) and harmoniously developed. If some of them, 
fox 1 example the ears only, r.re good the external form is regarded 
good only in respect of the organ which i3 good. In exact r the 
same manner, the internal form of character cannot be completely 
good unless all the parts ( arnan ) or faculties or powers { < uwvra j 
of the soul ire good and sound (salih ) . If one or more, but not 


1. Ibid , cf. Ispahan!, bheri *~a . pj? 5.43 
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all, of the^e f"Cu. tics re r o^d, c!r r cter •..il 1 be id to be 
;odci Oi.i j ia re,-, "ec t of the - . no 'i i ue f.c^ t ,j or i' cullies. 

Jo ■. 1-jhszcli, then go odnebo in ch.irccter decency on one'r in- 
ner focuj. tie? being good, sound, straight ( isti’-r? * ) .aoder ue 
( i r tid~iJ. ) and inutuaniy harmonious ( t-.. ncsub ) .1 

.t.an’a i-.ner f cuitiee are, according to ul- Jh_ zeli, four, 
n-,..at.ly f t-.e cognitive v.hicii ic reason, the appetitive, the 
irascible and "the faculty of maintaining justice among these 
t'irce f cu'ties.''. 2 ^ach of tue.-e faculties -jy be ia ; _ood or 
ofd sc,,te. Jhe cognitive faculty is in a sound st te if it can 
ea iiy distinguish bet ,eeu true and f lse in socecnes ( ac, w~ 1 ) , 
between right and wrong in belief i i r tiqad ) ar.d between good jnd 
evil in u orders ( r».f *51 ) . from this state of this faculty v;i; do.a 
y hi km a ) is achieved, i'he irascible faculty ia in a bounu con- 

a _ 

c.ition if it obeys the dictates of re--; on and the .;hnri r a, if it 
;■ •'roads or contracts according ac they order it to do. from thio 

a* - 

et te of this faculty the quality of coura- e ( ♦•.-•». ) is achieved. 

. ikewise, t ie ,i p oetitive faculty is in a ^ ood condition if it 
yields co reason a no the ihcrl^a. from this st te of this 
fucuity tern ere nee ( *11* fa ) is achieved. 3 i’he faculty of justice 
is in a sound condition if it is able to control the faculties of 
anger c ;nd appetite accordin to the dictates of reo- on end the 
hari f a; it is a power ( c udra ) which, like an officer, enforces 
'03? the- i.r - orders on tee other faculties, from this st- te of thin 
faculty the virtue of justice ( *adl ) is achieved. Thus justice 
is the name of a faculty a a well of the virtue of that faculty. 4 
.‘O thinkers before al-lhazali seem to have thought of it in this 
way; they regarded it not as a faculty but an n virtue of the 
entire soul, which comes about when -’ill the three faculties 
function in moderation and in mutual h- rraony, surrenderin' them- 
selves willingly to reason. 5 If n l-i t- e four faculties, ^l-jhazall/ 

-ays, ..ce in*- 
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good and c ouad .tate£, chsr-.cter is absolutely good; if a] 1 of 

( X 

t' on re in A o d eo* ditio/i?, character is aV-olutely bad; if some 
of tnem function, soundly character will he good in nro ortion to 
the faculties vhich function in u nroocr manner. 

If a faculty of the soul is not in a sound st'te its work- 
ing either exceeds the prooer limit or falls short of it.-? "".hat 
iw the prooer limit? Jach faculty, s.ve that of justice, h's, for 

. l-Ihanuli, two extremes ( atr~f ) - one of excess i ifrnt ) and the 

— * • 

other of deficiency ( tafrit ) - and a state between those two. 
j-rii.. mid He state is called the mean ( al-wart ) . It is farthest 

a 

re -ove d from the two extremes; it is at ecual distance from then 
both. <5- It is identical with moderation^ The mean is the orooer 
state in which every faculty of the soul should remain. It is 
\.iv. t is praiseworthy in character arid necess ry for all to ob- 
serve, while the two extremes are blameworthy end should be 
avoided. The mean is virtue ( al-fadila ) , while the two extrameo 

_ _ if. « 

are two vices ( radhil at an ) .4? Virtue occurs as a result of the 
sound functioning of the soul’s faculty; its £ >und functioning 
consists in its • orking with the mean or moderation. o one can 
define virtue us that quality of the soul which disposes it to 
work on the mean. earn is the essence of virtue; devi tion from 
it to any one of the two extremes is the essence of vice. If 
the cognitive faculty surpasses the mean, i.e. it i3 used in 
fulfilling the wrong ends ( al-aghr ad al-fasid.o ), the vice of 
wickedness ( , hubth ) occurs; if it falls short of the mean, the 
vice of folly ( bulha ) is found; if it is on the mean the virtue 
of • iudon is achieved. If the irascible faculty crosses the 
mcun over, the vice of rashness ( to haw, ur ) is generated; if it 
faiJs short of the mean, the vice of cowardice ( ,jubn ) .oxco 
about; if it is at tne state of the mean the virtue of courage 
occurs. If the repetitive faculty is at its excess it begets 
l ie vice of greed ( sir rah) ; if it is deficient the vice of the 
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complete absence of appetite (Junud) is found; if it is at the 
mean state the virtue of temperance is attained. The faculty of 
justice does not have two extremes; it has only one opposite 
which is oppression ( .lawn? ) * Should this faculty fail to work 
soundly the vice of oppression occurs; should it function well 
the virtue of justice is achieved. 1 Thus justice is not a mean 
between two extremes# For Miskawayh, however, it was a mean 
between oppressing others ( Sulr ) and being oppressed by others 
( inzilam ) .2 

Then, good character results from the observance of the 
mean or moderation. But why should the mean be observed? 

Aristotle and Muslim philosophers found the prescribing authority 
of the mean in man's faculty of renaon; to them the working of 
the soul keeping to the position of the mean and its functioning 
in accordance with the dictates of reason are the same thing; 
mean is the quality of any action that is in accord with reason. 
Al-Ghazall does not deny that reason prescribes the mean; but he 
relies for this theory mainly upon the Shari r a. He states that 
in the Qvu*an and Traditions it is the mean which is recommended. 3 
Those who observe it in spending money are praised in the verse, 
"And they, who when they spend are neither extravagant not par- 
simonious, and (keep) between these the just mean". In another 
verse God commanded men to be moderate in spending - "And do not 
make your hand to be shackled to your neck nor stretch it forth 
to the utmost (limit) of its stretching forth" • In the following 
verse men are prohibited to exceed the limit in satisfying their 
appetites for food; "And eat and drink and be not extravagant; 
surely He does not love the extravagant" , In regard to anger 
God said the believers are "Firm of hearts against the unbelievers, 
compassionate among themselves". The Frophet said, "Goodness of 
things is their mean", ISen are thus commanded by the dharl^a to 
create and maintain in themselves an attitude between two vicious 

1. Ibid , cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib . pp. 26-23; Kindi, Rasa* il , I, 
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extremes, The idea of the mean is central in the tenoning :> of 
the . ur'aa urd Tradition.l 

hut why does the h:rl r e prescribe the mein in ch raster? 
fn^re i3, ul-3hn?,ali replies, a secret and real reason ( . irr v?a 
t.ylH'io ) for this. The reason is that nan's attainment of sal- 
vat ion in the next world i3 dependent uoon hi3 poos os., ins, the 
angelic attributes, for hie substance is the same as that of 
t'.e angels :nd the place of his origin is the angelic vorld; in 
this world of water and clay he is merely a stronger, curing 
his temporary sojourn in this world his soul acquires .-o.rx qual- 
ities which, on its going back to God, keeo it from being one 
with the cngels in respect if quality nd deprive it of salvation# 
It is necesre.ry, therefore, that it should go bncx to God with 
the . ncjelic at ributos and bear no ttribute other than this* 

■ hat is the i-.ngelic attribute? The angers have no attachment 
to anything of this world; they ire deep In their love for led 
end concentrate on nothing other than God. If one • oes b-ck with 
a soul • lot free from attachment to t ie world, one will not be 
entitled to salvation, us God said, " • . . exceot him who came to God 
with heart free". This freedom from attachment is ■. ttuinwd by 
observing the mean. To take an examole, if a man is a riser he 
busies himself with not spending money; if he is extravagant he 
remains busy with spending it; in either case his soul is attached 
to money, a thing of this world, whereas what Is demanded of him 
is that his soul should not be attached to it. Go, the soul 
hould be free from both the qualities - sDsnding and not •, sending, 
art since this is a thing utterly impossible for it to realise 
in this world, it has to do what is the nearest and most resemb- 
ling to it and the remotest from the two sunlit ies* This is the 
mean, observance of the mean in spending money is, in a ense, 


equivalent to complete freedom from both quali^j 0 _ . ><r ,y the 


water which is neither too hot nor too cold, but is between the 
two , is said to he free from both heat and cold. Then if man 
is on the mean in spending money his soul remains free from 


1. Of . I* Li "lur i ; a hmari , 'Thu uranic donee 'tion of God, the 
Universe and an"T Is, VI (li67)» P*12. 
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attachment to rftoaay. If he follows the mean always and in all his 
affair©* his soul will be free from all the thing© of this world# 
iuoh a pure soul will be able to attain salvation# This io the 
reason why the Shari ^a ashed people to observe the mean.l 

To observe the real mean ( nX-wa© 1 _ fil-ftaQul 1 ) . however, 
is not an easy taak# The difficulty involved in it was recog- 
nised 2 * by many of thoee who propounded thie theory# /a-Shas&li 
says that the real mean i© extremely obscure (ghayat gl-ghaal^ )# 
it la one in every disposition and notion, while deviation fro® 
it may take many fora© which are different vloeo# The mean is, 
e .0 it were, sharper than the ecge of a sword and thinner than a 
hair# It is the earn© as the right oath T» lrnt al-mas^t ?© lat ) 
which should be followed by all* without help from (rod none can 
follow it, and thie io the reaaoa why the Ihsri’a made it obli- 
gatory on every esne adult person to seek help from Jod for it 
seventeen time© a day - once in each rak f a of the obligatory 
part of ritual prayer# do diffioult it is to kees to the right 
path that even the Prophet himself was afraid of deviating from 
it* This fear of hia found Its expression in his assertion that 
the aura hud caused his hair to grow white, for in thio ;<ura he 
was commanded to be firm on the right way ( iattcima ) and not to 
exceed the limit* Those who follow the right path, the mean, 
will be feble to crooe the Bridge ( a^-Jirat ) in the next world 
which is also ©harper than the edge of a ©word and thinner than 
a heir* It io because of their deviation from the mean that moot 
people will fall from the Bridge into the gulf of Hell -f ire | thoee 
who are believers amongst them will, however, be later delivered 
from Hell after they have Buffered punishment in proportion to 
their deviation from the mean# 3 

Then, each faculty of the aoul has its own virtue which 
appear© if the faculty function© keep to the position of the 
mean* wisdom io the virtue of the rational oul, courage of the 
spirited, temperance of the appetitive and Justice of the justice# 
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I DO 

. indoa is the highest of all virtues! 3od e&id in the vur*itn t 
M vhoever in .granted wisdom he indeed is given a gre ; t good” • 
four virtue® are, as it were, the four pillars of good 
character#! rolllowing Ispahan!, nl-lhazail tries to show that 
the fact of their being what forms good character is hinted at in 
the Tur*cm. /leecribing the believers* attributes 3od «&id, 
rt Th© believer ^ are only those who believe in Sod and Hie 
Aooatlef then they doubt not and etruggle hard with their 
wealth and their lives In the way of 3od| they ore the truth- 
ful ones?# Belief in 3od and Hie Apostle ac mentioned here la 
a consequence of rear-oaf this Is the higher* t fora of the virtue 
of window# to fight in God's way with wealth is possible when 
the appetitive faculty i» brought under the subject ion of reason! 
no fighting with wealth as mentioned id this verse hints at the 
virtue of temoertmeo* To fight in !od*« path with life is 
clearly the virtue of courage, '''raising the . i-'ro pho t and hie 
companions God said, ‘’Ffra of heart age loot the unbelievers, 
compassionate among themselves' 4 . It is cl© r in this vorae that 
for firmness i« a place and for com .-as? .-ion also ,io a place! one 
should not bo firm in all conditions nor should one be compassion- 
ate. in all# This Indicotea the virtue of just ice #2 

These four virtues arc conceived >f aa -sassy c oaprehe ne ive . 
They are considered to be the root ( gall ) virtues from ’which stem 
a number of virtues which may be called minor or Bubordla&te or 
secondary virtues# The r Intloa between the minor and the tea jo r 
virtues is thought by nl-C-haaoli to be like the one between the 
root anil the broaches f furu f . &h*kh ) . 1 Vi nor vix*tuo» are the sma- 

ifeatatione of jor virtues# This ease relation exists between 
the root vices which t re the opposite© of the root virtues and 
the minor vices s.hich sre the zaanifestotio m of the root vices 
in various situations# 1‘iskswayh, however* conceived of the 
relation a« the one between genus ( r i nao ) and apeciee ( garni O .4 

v; " i.j.. etrrr^r r.-^mv.- T: nu n* 
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is ;o i, nl-lh :z~'3~i . nife t • it-olf i.. the fora of tile 

following virtues; good . u -enent "hicn includes the y.'.: 
of o esolf, o.e’s’ fa ■' il / ad ono*s ociet.y, acute intelxigonce 
h-dhihn ) , ;vciou jud-e.-ont, right conjecture, tp oro- 
lic ldin.g the ubtk3*iios of actions ;.nd the hidden evil unl- 
it ies of the s^ul. From the vice of folly result vice?* .li. e 
^tuoidit/, iunnity r.rtd little experience in affairs, denite 
t ie eoundnes. of the faculty of imagination. The difference 
:etween :. fcupldity •- id insanity i; that stupid person*:: ob- 
ject of desire is? right but hie > ay of re -.chlng it is vroog; 

: a in- ne oer on de. ires: to do - ho t ae should ,ot do c.nd so his 
desired object vnd hit: v.ay of reaching it ore both aroag. The 
manifest: tiono of the vice of wic-ednee re deceit, deception 

and the like. Jour age manifests itself in the form of the 
following virtue.:: liberty, self-reliance in the fuce of danger, 
chivalry in leadiiv to n striving after higher ends, considering 
oneself inoignif ic- at , physical exertion for achieving moral 
ideals, forbearance , firnnes in .tee ting f ear-inspiring sit- 
uations, restraining -the anger, soberness and ..cc, airing the 
love of ecunlc or elders by pleasing manner and good - otion. 

From rashness fol o*.v vices like boosting, haughtiness, .-.elf- 
udmirutio:., extravagance and arrogance . The »a:?.xiif eo to tion;? of 
the vice of cowardice ore desnuir, humiliation, grief, lov.linese, 
considering one: elf ^eon ard aversion from receiving obligatory 
right . The manifests tiono of temoer-.nce ere the following 
virtues: generosity, modesty, oatience, forgiveness, to be con- 
tent with moderate amounts of necessary things, piety, mutual 
help ?:.ie absence of greed. cro;n the vices of greed and complete 
absence of desire proceed vices like covetousness, impudence, 
wickedness, prodigality, stinginess, hypocrisy, defamation, ex- 
cessive boldness, uselessness, flattery, envy, rancour, rejoicing 
st others* . isfortuae, making oneself ha tie to the rich and 



hating the poor*l The tsnifest itloas of the virtue of justice 
and the vice of oppression have not been <;entioned by »l-Ohasall* 

A number of virtues have been mentioned under justice by &1 akawayto. 
and Avicenna *2 

To sum up, perfectly good character depends on the good 
functioning of all the faculties of the soul* Gfood working of 
a faculty consists in its * or.- lag with moderation or mean, 
uyh^ should bo the right mean in p particular situation io to be 
ascertained by remcon and the Shari *a* In consequence of the 
functioning of the four faculties of the soul with moderation 
four virtues - wisdom* temperance, courage and Justice - are 
achieved* therefor®, the essence of virtue is the aeon, and the 
ee.ence of vice is deviation from it* The four virtues and their 
opposites - eight vices - manifest themselves in various forma 
in various situations* The four virtues are to * ro> ta ( u*ul ) 

li * * TT 

and mothers ( tyq ■ shat ) w4 of good character* In acquiring these 
virtues people differ and consequently their characters differ 
in roopect of goodness?* The Prophet alone had these four virtues 
in their fullest form and his character was absolutely good as 


the prophet Joseph had an absolutely good appearance** Few 

people are completely devoid of iheoe four virtues with the 
result that theirs is an absolutely evil charaoterj they re- 
semble the devil vthov® Chirac ter 1« complete!/ bad* The major- 
ity of people neither pooaeas t *»•»■• virtues in their fullest 
degree nor l«c* them completely, but they are between the two* 

Ko hu*an being, eavs the Prophet* could acquire absolutely good 
char ct erf but they osm achieve a character which is very near 
to it if they make earnest effort and follow appropriate methods* 
The question now arises - >hat is the proper way of achieving 
good character? 


1* I»J» III* 47» K.3* . p. 4p0f of* Ibid., pp. ll-?4f Kindi, 

11 . I, l?3f Avicenna, Akhl~q * pp* 153-54* la Plato the 

mih-vlrtuei$ «ra absent* In later Ire ft k ethics they are present 

to n one extent! « 0 < tte I s e r . n A a o e e ts * Sp * 2 2 1— 2 3 » 
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The ethods of ■chievlng Tooi r- cter . 

Jn the ■ lmiyn ? •• 1-1 h-> rial i e.vnaer-- ten three w eys in v'hich 
good character \:.r . y code *bout*l cut la the Ihys } he, follow- 

_ A 

ing l8i'-s.h«al, euunic rates two v?e.ys of Acquiring good ch&.r«-cter,2 
In the conclusion of the section of the I hyn * dealing -with this 
problem, however, ho adds a third method ''which i: j the same a 3 
the third of the ways described in the c To him, the -a, 

there are three «vs/“ in which one can attain good character. 

(a) In some people good character io n- ■ tura'l ( tab *T ) . 

It In a divine grace to them* lod has ere .ted them with per- 
fect intellect no that they ?r« learned without r cc. airing 
/:no.vIed *e by ef ort and virtuous without acquiring virtues by 
moral training* 1 In rector beco nee -ood when the f ic ui tic.- >f 
tho soul are in moderation, when da ^ ire and eager obey the 
reason and the :h~ri*a. lod ha- ro 5 trained 30.10 ce > :ie* « faedt- 
ien of oc- iro '• nd anger at the time of creating the .ij he created 
then in ivuch a way th t they are always in moderation or ue >n, 
and are obedient to their reason and the l-lvrl^a* .x •. lev of 
th :r.a oeoole re Tonus ' ■ hr i ? t , Taliya iba- ial*: riya and -.11 other 
crochets?* besides the ^ro -diets, there are ceo le who ocr-e.-M 
good character something n.-turnl. hone cm deny it, for e 
observe that aose children ore .y nature truthful, ^ener-ua and 
courageous *4 

(b) lood char cter say bo .-••C'- aired by -.O' tif ic ti on tc.u- 
■1" hods- ) and f*elf-tr« ining ( rlyn a ) * i.c* by taling ■•sins- to en- 
gage in those --c tions that ueu-11/ proceed from good character. 5 

-fo 

•VI thou^n with dif.'ioaJty on© h*u- 4r$ repeatedly* perform good 
actions until they become habitual and a mrt of ono'- nature. 

•‘10 "• result of one's froauent repetition of the/. tho r,t io th t 
ii s been produced in tho mind 7 , ill be constant. Thun the desired 
action'.- will have become 0 .natural .1 - bit, and their 
performance which v.rr* difficult at first will '•rove to bo en"/ 
and light come , lor exirun.le, if anyone wishes to ccuire for his 
.ind tho virtue of generosity ho should tv he ir.r to ear- e in 

1 * p. 4 4 2 , 7 IT? b j ; 0 f . «h: Vi *7 . '~7X77~n THT ~~ 

4* Ibld SO: ■ ■ . - « n.4 .4 r©- f . r . Urr 5* I . *i~». 1 . PO; . 

f»?*434,4i if of* .ristotlc, ..thicc , op. 41-42 



action tli t ia generous, such • ; iving av.cy some •..•I'ticul, r 

thing that he possesses. '.nd he should not coa;. e to be inter- 
ested in this giving until he has fully entered into the spirit 
of it, until this ; iving ho. become habitual to him r.nd a oTt 
of hie, nature mid s task cuite ea; 7 for him to nccomalich. 
likewise, if anyone wishes to ..ceuire for uie mind the virtue 
of humility when oerhaos at present pride h'o been getting the 
better of him, he should pr-y special attention to occupying 
himself with actions that are deferential and humble. And he 

rhmld not cea e to nay Jfefc s> attention until humility becomes 

A 

a mart of hie n-ture. \11 the qu lities that .-.re laudable to 
the Jhsri^s h ;ve to be acquired in this way. 1 

Actions become h-.bitual end natural when their agent ex- 
rerier-cec nlea.iure in oerforminp them . 2 ;o, to feel pleasure 

in doing virtuous deeds is the sign that one has acquired vir- 
tues. A generous man is he who finds pleasure in giving may 
his wealth mid not he who feels nain. humble man is he who 
feels pleasure in his being humble, fhe qualities that the 
bhari*a commanded men lo ac-. uira become est.- dished in the soul 
sfter men hnv<-. formed such a strong habit in doing good U •! • r ' g i l > . - i Ucti-OTg 
and in avoiding bad deeds as it produces in their Mads e gorness 
for the fdjner inU version from the latter. Measure in the 
foraer and p--in in the latter, iruly virtuous men do feel 
pleasure and pain. The roihet used to e,-. oerience si intense 
a Measure in performing his ritual prayer that lie called it 
the delight of his eye. JL'o perform the devotional acts and to 
leave undone die forbidden acts reluctantly and with oaioful 
sensations ere one’s folio ing religion imperfectly, and this 
cannot ensure ha ninecs in the next life, frue, performing 
devotional acts reluctantly is far better than not to perform 
them at all - a rc c on fox* v hich lod o id in the t ur?an, ' nd 
that (ritual oro/er) is difficult except fir the submit Led 1 ' ♦ 


1. Ibid . 2. 1.0. . 111,50-51; -..9. ,p.431:of . Ibid , 00 . 4), 47; 
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•n* attaining the iv./v m3;:. promised to the ae j ->f good ch 5 - rec- 
tor it is nt enough to do goo;: deed.. .• it.t :olu;?oura occ -sioaui/j 
on the contrary, men . re com. nr. Jed to do then gladly throughout 
their v/iiolo lives. 1 They h vo to cultivate virtue until their 
death* fliu rc i ; -o.i s-hy thin I.r- to be done is that the o«im me 
of devotional rets ic to nroduce on the soul the effect of re- 
moving from it its love for the world end of establishing in it 
; o intense a love for Jod c.y would arouse in him eagerness lo 
meet him, end t is effect cannot be oroducad unless they are per- 
formed throughout one's vhole life . 2 

,.o to t.io re a.: on v.hy t?.a action is difficult to rserfor. - -t 
first but becomes a tur-.il and after one re no t •• it, n|- 

• ha sail Mints out that this in because of a peculiar rel tion- 
ihio bctvec.i the soul r-ncl the bndy* A quality of the eool in- 
fluences. the actions of the body, and an net of the body el so 
or o due os an effect on the soul. The rsl lion thus in circol r, 
i d rlov, ■ t his rela tion is responsible for moral pro.-res-o, 

i.c* for -82S (becoming an action^astural and vasy after it is 
reoe: ted for a tine, c i n be better illustrated by the progress 
in the art of calligraphy* If anyone wishes to c quire cm. ill 
in c -.lli^pt'aohy he must exorcise the access, ry mental .'.ero'VtT- 
ance* :2c rust un/> c in reproducing and imitating the be utilul 
]■»: adwriting of s skilful •-ritor* ;te must sot ce:.o to give his 
attention to making this beautiful riting until fcir antitudo 
( :: .si- ks ) in doing so in e jtv..,ll>hcd and his a Kill becomes 
cta-.lly : mesial quality* In Ine end he do naturally *.\u 

easily . h«t »>t first a rJuouo effort* .t first his i.ai- 
t- ting vvn- an r.ict of his hand; in his mind t^e • e existed no qual- 
ity of 'ritin.-, be -'Ut if fully, und this -<as the reason for hi a find- 
ing it difficult tack* 1 on the effect ( t :. J thir ) of the set of 

his 2 s.ind i*e. writing fell on sir mind and, >..! a result ox' fre. 
repetition, became an eat blinhed quality of the aind. This qual- 
ity of the soul now influences the action of his hand with the 
result th j > t ho can now -.rite beautifully es'il/. ?hin y>roce.:< 
al-.lhazali soys, is involved in one's acquiring siy virtue* 


t 


)0b 

Generosity, for inat rice, is absent in a miser. .should he wish 
to be generous and to oegin to do wh t generous 'ea do, he finds 
it n .rduou." effort because The o.ct of giving *>ws 7 hio wealth 
is at this stage only an ; j ct of hie bodil / embers. But this 
bodily - ct produces its effect on his soul and becomes. a settled 
quality of it. Then this mental ruuJit/ exerts its influence 
uoon his body, and he now eerforms the sets of giving avey his 
wealth suite ear-il/. Although it is aspurently an :.ct of hio 
body, it is really the net of his soul for it now proceeds from t 
the soul. This same process in at work in the case of all other 
virtuous c ua-litieo .1 

(c) The third way of acquiring good character is Ike 

association ( suhba ) with good oeoole for a considerable period 

« * 

••f time . 2 Human nature is essential y imitative; it init tea 
good 1 nd bad .'lixe both consciously and unconsciously. If o. 
man associates himself with virtuous people for some time he 
does oick up ri'-ay of their .good email ties in sacn \vr .7 that he 

may not even be aware of it. This is why the association with 
the good is often recommended to the perrons desirous of form- 
ing praiseworthy character. Good com .v:\nionshio is usually con- 
sidered to be especially important in training children in vir- 
tue, for they ;re more imitative than grow n-uos . If they me 
prevented from mixing with evil Persons and xent in the company 
of the good, there is n gre. t probability of their character 
oeing good when they grow into adults, details about their train- 
ing will be described in a later section. 

Good char cter, then, may be achieved in the three ways 
•mentioned above. . eoole who have acquired it in all the. e 
three ways - i.e. by nature , by association with the virtuous, 
and by constantly rose , ting good deeds - have the highest form 
of f -ood character. Persons de 'rived of all the e three ways, 
that Is, those who are vicious by nature, have f ormed«-habit in 
vices by reseated!/ committing them, and by associating themselves 


1. I .JJ. , III, 51-u ' 1 2 1 1 ♦ . , op.4j5-j.6jcf. Lristotle, vthics , op. 47-9 
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have the worst form of character 


with wrong-doers, 
these two forms lies the character of ::ost 
great differences among them in resnect of 
are caused by the differences in the wa/s 


between 
people. There ore 
character and these 
in which they hove 


acquired it.l 

• 'ians of the .diseases of the Joul . 

/hen the soul comes to this world it is immune from any 
c.oiritual disease (rnarnd al-oalb) . i.e. vice; it gradually 
becomes afflicted with disease ov;ing to its ent . aglement 1 2 ith 
the vorld.2 A 1-1 ha 2 all mentions some signs v/hich will tell 
th.-t the soul is diseased and needs treatment. These signs he 
determines by foilov/ing the method emoloyed in ascertaining the 
disease of the body. A certain bodily organ is considered to be 
attacked with disease if it fails comnletely or partially to serve 
the function for which it is created. One's ear, for instance, 
is thought to be in unsound condition if one does not he r sound 
at all or hears it with difficulty. In li/.-. e manner, the soul* 
is to be regarded as r-f flic ted with disease if it does not per- 
form the function for which lod created it or performs it, not 
readily with pie: sure, but with reluctance and painful sens nt ion. 3 
The eapeci.-l function of the soul is, ac .already explained, 
to acquire knowledge and wisdom; lod ere ted it so th t it may 
know Him, love Him, worship Kim, feel pleasure in remembering 'lira, 
prefer His remembrance to anything else and take r ssiv-tc nee for 
remembering Him from the bodily members, knowledge of god is, 
a.-, it were, the food of the soul, just as bre\ d and water is the 
food of the body. ;ince the soul which has c.c uired this know- 
ledge loves Him neceoo rily, the sign of its knowledge is its 
love for lod. The ...ark of this love is that the soul loves god 
more than any of its beloved things of this world, god said in 
the H ur-J F:.n, "days if your fathers and your sons and your brethren 
and your mates and your kinsfolk and property. . . and trrde... are 
dearer to you than God and his ..pootle and striving in his way, 
then wait till god brings about His co.mnand". me whose love for 


1. I.D. ,111, 52; K. :i. , pp. 434-35. 
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a thing other than God is stronger than his love for God has 
a diseased soul, as one who likes clay more than bread and 
water has a diseased stomach* Then to love any other-than-God- 
thing more than God is the sign of the soul's disease. Koet 
people's love for the world in more than their love for God; 
this indicates that their souia are not in a healthy state. 

They are not aware of It because some diseases are such that 
the persons attacked by them do not know them, and the seal's 
diseases or vices are among these diseases*! 

Those whose love for God is more than their love for 
thing® other than Him follow all His commandments and leave un- 
done all that lie prohibited them to 4®* They follow the 3hari f a 
fully, and in following it, they do not have to give strain upon 

they feel pleasure in doing the duties of religion. Then, 
one's complete or partial failure to follow the Shari f a or one's 
failin'® to follow it with ease and pleasure, ie the sign that 
one's love for God is not more than one's love for otber-tiian- 
God- things* Such a man's soul should be regarded as attacked with 
disease .2 

The soul that loves God more than anything save Him is free 
from its attachment to the world, for the love of God and the 
love of the world, two diametrically op nosed things, cannot ex- 
ist together. That soul, as already explained, is free from being 
attached to the world whose faculties work Immoderation or mean. 
Observance of the mean, therefore, is a thing that indicates that 
one's love for 3od is me gfe than one's love for the world, and 
that one's life is in accord with the 3hari r a* Observance of 
the mean is a sign of the health of the soul, while the deviation 
from it to any of tne two faulty extremes is a sign of the soul's 
disease. The conduct of one whose soul Is diseased is not bal- 
anced, moderate and free from excess and deficiency. The preoeaoe 
of moderation in temperament ( -kjga.1 ) indicates the health of the 
body and the absence of its disease. The same is true of the soul*3 

Thus the absence in a man of such a love for God as is more 
than any of his beloved things of this world is the sign that hi® 
soul is diseased or vicious. The absence of this love results in 
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two things - (a) ha does not carry out Sod*s order or carries 
it out with reluctance and painful sensation# <b) he deviates 
from the mean or moderation in his affaire# If any of these 
signs is seen in a man he should hasten to cure ( * ilaj ) his 
disease, to refine ( tahdhib ) his character# 

Method of Refining Character # 

The diseases that afflict the soul are these traits of 
character which are blameworthy to reason and the Shari ^a# 
Refinement of character (tahdhib al-aj&Iac ) • or the treatment 
of the soul *3 diseases tmlt^nl a. 1 aft ) means the removal from the 
soul of these vices by following the appropriate method and 
bringing to it .virtues or praiseworthy qualities #1 Before 

• i t . • * . ' 

proceeding to take jaessur® for effecting these# one has to 
know which vices are present In the soul and which virtues are 
absent# The first thing in refining one*® character is to 
know the defeats that are in oneself# People possessed of 
keen insight clearly see their own faults# but most people 
lack this insight and are ignorant of the vicious qualities of 
their souls# Some people see others* fajita but fail to see 
those In themselves .2 Al-Cha«all therefore describes some ways 
in which man can know his own spiritual defects. 

How to know one *s own spiritual defects* The first way 
of man*? knowing his own defects is by hia keeping company with 
a spiritual guide (eha.ykh# nir ) who dearly sees the hidden de- 
fects of the soul# He will make the guide a judge for hia and 
have full trust in hia# The gui<3e will observe him closely and 
tell him about his defects# hidden and manifest. Because a trm 
guide ie not available nov7adays# this way of knowing defects is 
not useful *3 Secondly, a man can know his 9wn defects from those 
friends of hiit who are truthful# religious and have insight. He 
will request such friends to watch him closely and to tell him 
What they dielike in him# If they call his attention to any of 
his faults, he should be thankful to them and hasten to get rid 

/. fbid #^# r; foi'd . 1 rVJ# » PP.4.V3-45 
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of It* It Is in this way that groat leaders in Islam tried to 
know their own faults* This way was suggested by ftiakawayh who 
took this idea from Oalen*s work ’^n 1 3 Under® tend la/: of Hio Own 
Oefecta . like -diskawayh, al-Chazali observes that this way, too, 
is not useful, nowadays for the reason that a a honoct friend la 
rare to find.l Thirdly, man can know hia spiritual defects from 
what his enemy say® about him. His enemy is perhaps more useful 
to him than his friend in this matter, for the former eeea hia 
defect® more clearly than the ldtter and ie-not diffident of him 
in showing them. 3y nature man think® hie enemy* s assertion to 
be falae, but tea of insight say that what their enemies spread 
about them might be exaggeration but not absolutely baseless. 

This way of knowing defect® was also suggested by Miskawayh -tee 
who took it from Galen* ©treatise Good People Derive Benefit® from 
their anomies * the last way is by seeing the blameworthy qualities 
in others and ascribing them to himself* On perceiving any fault 
in others an individual should suspect that it ia present in him 
also, for a believer ( aai*aiin ) is a mirror for another believer* 

He will realise that since men* a dispositions are alike in fol- 
lowing passion® it ia not unlikely that what is present in one is 
present in another in its essence or in a greater or leas degree# 
lie will then try to free himself from all that he dislikes in 
others* This is sufficient for a man desirous of rectifying himself 
if he shuns every vice that he sees in others he needs none to 
halo hia in his charaoter-tfefinjLng* Jesus Christ said that he 
was not taught courtesy by anyonej he learnt it by perceiving 
the Ignorant's misbehaviour and keeping himself from it. 3 This 
way* too, has its parallel in S2iskawg(h*s fahahlb which has ite 
source in ol-Kindi*e work* 

spiritual physioiaru Being aware of the evil qualitibe In 
himself, man will proceed to remove them. The task of curing the 
soul*® diseases is extremely difficult, but it becomes eney to a 
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great exte.it if he submits himself to a skilled and competent 
spiritual ohysicina. True guides are those religious sc hol- 
er a ftjtl "-r^ 1 ) who r-.re gnostics, intelligent, sears of the soul’s 
defects, Kind-he rted, advice people in religious fitters, 
hve already purified their soul:* from vices and are eager to 
help others in their effort to purify their soul^f. f course, 
it is difficult to find such guides, for moot of the religious 
scholars are corrupt, immoral and worldly? their souls are 
afflicted with diseases, their character in full of evils; how 
can they cure the diseases in others* soul#? because of the 
lock of the true spiritual physician, the medical science of the 
souldfr ( tibb nl-palh ) is now dead and the diseases in people’s 
soul# have become so serious that their ruin is inevitable* As 
the treatment of th© bodily disease la not possible without the 
advice Of those who have studied the science of medicine, ao th® 
common men cannot cure the diseases of their soul# without seek- 
ing advice from spiritual physicians. The soul’s vices, their 
hidden causes, the specific way of getting rid of each nartic- 
ulnr vice and all other things related to mortification end mor- 
al disc inline are clearly known to a true guide. I’he ordinary 
xen do not know these and hence they need a /raids. The oath of 
religion is obscure while the devil’s paths ere many and ipni- 
fort. d person who has no ahn/kh to guide him in his travel on 
the oath to 5od is often led by the devil to his own path, he 
in like on© who walks through a dangerous desert without a guide? 
such n man endangers himself and ultimately ruins himself, one 
who is dependent upon himself in refining his character is corn- 
car able to <a tree which grows by itself and dries up very soon, 
or td a self- -rown tree which, though it survive? for time and 
•grows leaves, beers no fruit. 1 lie who has resolved to refine hio 
oh.r ctcr, therefore, needs a guide and should cling to him, the 
way o. blind man on the bank of a river clings to his guide; ho 
i-hould surrender to the guide all the uat ter<* rei tod t. his 
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spiritual development. hotxld a tiling which the -rui.de orks him 
to Ua none \r absolutely unreasonable, he should not object to i: 
or oo;,. hlr» about the reason for his oroocribin it to slm. He 
ho ala hove conviction that even if the shoykh nakea mis takes in 
*;u Icing him, hid benefit will be gre ter than the benefit he wil 
derive b / walking* though rightly, on the path without Mid© 

If :t nn - does not find a true -guide hir tank of defining chnrsoter 
becomes difficult? nevertheless, he should .a ke effort to i'nrove 
his: character by him elf. 

ri. icicle of refining character: The principle that al- 
hirr^li suggest a for the tre -t.aent of the ami's diseur-o in n.m— 

.To roue to the one usually employed in curing the bocil.y di e.v.en, 
the medical science of the eoul should in jfhisi view, f <11 owl. the 
ueiicrQ science of the body.l A certain bodily dices: c ir cured 
by as ••••lying a medicine whose effect is the ooporitc ( did ) of that 
which is the cause of the disease* I 'he same is true of the cure 
of the soul':? diseases: or vices; ignorance can be cured by acquir- 
ing knowledge, miserliness by spending money, and ro forth. 

A certain kind of medicine can cure .0 bodily lia r-’, a provided 


that it in of the re _ aired cower and of the roc wired a count and is 
•r.oplicd for the required period of tine; if it in not of the re- 
quired amount etc., it does harm to the patient. For this roc..- on 
a nh./" ician her, to determine, before prescribing r? certain ncdccine 
tho access 'ry amount etc., of it, and he determines t.hoao consider- 
ing the present state of the disease, the magnitude of it enure, 
tho physical strength of the patient* his occupation, hie a e aid 
so on. Similarly, in curing a disciple's r;piritu 1 sire;.-. 0 , tho 


guide should not ask him to begin to practice v;h t is the opposite 
of it unless he knows, all about him c.rid hir, disease. Act ?. 
phyrician kill s many of hi 5 c tienfcs if ho proscribe:.. the same 
rediciae to all his nstients who re suffering from different types 
of di«*onaea , so a guide invitee spiritual death to many of hi" 
disciples if he engc-es nil of then in the erase form of training, 
fo . u t consider, before recommending re. ..edinl meu-ar-' for »•» die— 
e e of a disciple's soul, the seriousness^ of his disc ■ a, his 
body'- health, hie age , his? tonocruncnt, and then thin: a to what 
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form of self-training he will be able to undergo with good 
intention* If a disciple Is found to be ignorant of the major 
requirements of the Sai^r! f a what the guide should ask him f lret 
is to *now about ablution, ritual prayer and other external 
acts of devotion ( aav/ahlr al- f iBadat )* If he is found to be 
engaged in acquiring wealth by unlawful means or committing 
an,/ other sin the guide should ask him to ehun it first* when 
his outer. self ( sahlr ) ie beautified by devotional acts and hie 
bodily members are purified from committing manifest sins (al- 
ma *asl qg-sohlra ) the guide afaouid proceed to oorrect hi® inner 
self ( bat in) by engaging him in doing the opposites of the evil 
traits of hio character* Should the diooiple posses* surplus 
wealth the guide will take it from him and spend it in good 
causes thereby removing hio soul* a attachment to it* If self- 
esteem and pride are dominating in him, the guide will send him 
to the market to beg from people, because the tendency to dom- 
inate others cannot be lessened except by dishonour and there ie 
no dishonour greater than begging* Ihe guide will cure all other 
evil qualities of his disciple *s soul by engaging him ln/dolng 
the opposites of theawl 

If a disciple ia found unable to shun any evil quality 
immediately by practising: the opposite of it, his guide should 
ndont a technique which consists in hie effort to shift the 
di^oi pie’s habit in that quality to another quality lesa blame- 
worthy than that* For instance, if he is unwilling or unable to 
shun his love of honour at once by practising its opposite, his 
guide will engage him In doing such deeds as would earn for him 
only a little degree of fame* Gluttony ie a quality which cannot 
be got rid of immediately! a gluttonous dieoiple will be asked 
first to eat a few mouthfuls less than his usual quantity of 
foodj then he will be engaged in preparing tasteful food and 
giving it to others without himself taking any part of it* 

• - • ‘ b 

this ha will be doing until hi3 power to resist temptation for 

z 

food becomes strong and his gluttony is removed, fhia technique 
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will be adopted in regard to all other qualities which a die* 
eiple is unable to get rid of at onee*^ 

Practice in the opposite of a soul’s vice, however * has . 
a limit to it* When' the eoul comae baofc to the state of the 
mean in respect of the opposite quality which one is practising 
one aust stop practising it* She a ttatnaent of the mean la the 
elm to be achieved in character-training* It Is the mean where 
the health of the soul lies* If practice in the opposite of an 
evil quality 1# continued to the extent that the opposite quality 
has crossed its mean point* the soul has again become diseased* 
has cq aired a new vice and# therefore* needs to be cured again* 

In curing, for instance; the disease of miserliness by frequently 
performing the act of spending money in good causes* if one comes 
to a state between prodigality and miserliness* practice in It 
onset be stepped* for the soul has recovered it* health* If the 
soul baa come to a state that spending money has exceeded the 
mean* the soul has got rid of miserliness* but acquired prodigal* 
ity which is to be cured by its opposite* i«e» not spending jao/tejy* 
«¥hat is neocssary* then, is that a disciple should stop hia prae- * 
ties in the opposite of a rice as coon as the mean io achieved* 
with the regaining of the mean he has regained the health of his 
soul* and hie duty now ir to preserve it*l Ad to how he is to 
maintain it* &l-lha*al£ does not say anything* ,£i»kawayb gave 
several suggestions for pra saving the soul’s health if it is 
already, present *2 . . ,- v . • . % 
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But practically hew to know that the soul la at the state 
of the mean in regard to a particul«ri w< ^l-«Ghai^ali suggests a wey 
in which one can easily know it* He says that if a certain notion 
which generally proceeds from erll character is easier and mere 

. . » 3 * .f * & : J / p*T v >' :■ T \ • f ■; 

plea arable to a person than its oppoeit© action which usually 
issues from good character* his soul will be considered to be in 
a etate deviating from the mean* For ©sample, to deprive of 
money those who have the right (fasoc ) to it is an sot that arises 
from evil character! if this is more pleasure-giving to cn Individual 
than his spending money on thorn* it is a m&rte that his coul has 
fallen short of the mean in spending money* ‘-hit if his spending 
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money to those who have no right to it is easier and more 
•leasure-^iving to him than his not aoending money rightly, it 
is an indication that his soul has crossed the mean ever, in 
this vr-.y one con know whether or not his soul is in moderation 
in respect of a particular trs.it of character*! 

Then, pr actising the opposites of the evil qualities of the 
soul until the attainment of moderation is the general, principle 
( al-aol ai-kuUi ) g to be used in refining character, .hat the 
opposite of each specific vice is and how to practise it al- 
liiasnli disc us res separately and we will apeak of them, in the 

ext chapter, That the rule in getting rid of vices is to do 
the opposite of what the carnal soul ( naff a ) desires is expressed 
in its entirety by Jod in a single verse of the . u*ar,, " , nd as 
for he* who fears to stand in the presence of his Lord and for- 
bids the soul fro® low desires, then surely Paradise - that is 
the abode", The Prophet taught his companions about how and to 
what extent the lower soul 1" to be opposed. He Is the only 
physician of the soul’s diseases t the religious scholars are hie 
heirs, To oppose passions is extremely difficult? it needs a 
strong determination, Thera are people who, having shunned the 
grave ©ins think that their character has become completely good 
and stop mortific tion considering it as a thing now unecessary. 
This is a mistake off theirs, an should continue elf-training 
until he se is in him* elf all tue marks of good character.^ 

Parka of Good Character , 

according to al-Ghar.all, the attributes of the believers 
( gif at al-mu^min&g ) are the marks of good character, and the 

e 

attributes of the hypocrites (eifgff al-iaunafioin ) are the eigriB 
of evil ch meter , In the Turman 'Jod stated & ny qualities of 
the believers) the Prophet also ascribed many attributes to them 
end regarded these attributes as what forms go <d eh rooter. 

These qualities al-GliaKall looks upon as the result ana p.loo the 
signs off good character. He says that if on individual poasesea 
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all thee qualities he has co .-.'.nlstely go od ch. recter; i ; he 
"ooce?.-ee none of then he haw completely evil ch*r^cter; if 
he oo ssecees so -e of then hie ch rooter 1" good to the extent 
ho has them. That the qualities of the believers are the wartes 
of - oo ' char-, cter ■■••l-lhazali -proves by uoting the roohot*a 
statement, " Tho moat perfect of the believers in roeoect of 
belief is the be. t of then in re. -sect of ch' recter ’ ,1 

the attributes of the believers described by )od in the 
ur*5:i ol-Sfhnsall stn tecs ‘‘by < uoting the verse y in which they 
have beer, mentioned* There vers a a nre the following: 

“ ucces ful indeed 're the believers who ere humble in their 
nrayerc, end ”;ho keen aloof from what is vein, and who act aim- 
ing at purification* nnd v/ho guard their nriv.te parts except 
before their mates and those whom their ri~ht hands possess for 
they purely are not bloaenblc, but whoever see:.:- to «*o beyond 
that* those are they that exceed the iimitn; and thor-o who are 
keeper.'- of their trusts and their covenant, and there who keep 
a guard on their prayers; these are they who are the heirs who 
shall inherit the aradise" • : ‘Xhay who turn (to ,*od) , who nerve 
(Him), who or nine (Him), who fust, who bow down, who orostrnt© 
tbeaaelve.:, ’./ho enjoin what is good and forbid what is evil, and 
who keep the limits of led: and give good news to the believers 1 ’, 
“and the servants of the beneficent lod are they who v/nls on the 
earth in humbleness, and when the ignorant address them they nay, 
peace* \nd they who pass the night prostrating themselves before 
their lord and standing* dad they who oryi 0 our . ord, turn 
avvjjy from us the chn -tioement of hell, surely the chsstiocmo.t 
theu-edf is a 1 acting evil: surely it is an evil abode and (evil) 
piece to stay. And they who, when they so end are neither extra- 
vagant nor parsimonious, and (keep) between these the just mean* 

\nd they v/ho do not coll upon:; rod with led and do not clay the 
soul ahich Uod ha:: forbidden except in the re: uiro :;enti> of justice, 
and (who) do not commit fornication* And they .ho do not bear 
witness to vhnt is false, when they mss b.y what is vein they 
by nobly. nd they who, when reminded of the oontnunicationo of 
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their lord, do not fall down thereat deaf and blind# And they 
who sayi 0 our Lord, grant us in our wives and our offspring 
the joy of our eyeo and make us guides to those who guard 
(against evil)' 1 • 

none of the attributes which the Prophet mentioned S3 the 
attributes of the believers and which he considered to be the 
traits of good character al-Ghazi.il states by quoting the Trad- 
itions containing them# Gome of these Traditions are the follow- 
ing* “The believer likes for his brother what he likes for himself' 1 
"Whoever believec in God and in the last Day should respect hie 
guest" • "Whoever believes in God and in the last Day should re- 
spect hie neighbour"* whoever believes in God and in the last 
Day should speak good or keep silent"# "If you see a believer 
silent and sober come close to him for these are indications of 
hie wisdom"# "Whoever feels pleasure in doing good and pain in 
doing evil is a believer" ♦ "It is unlawful for a believer to 

c*~ 

look at his brother in A hurtful manner". "It is unlawful for a 
Muslim to frighten another Pus? lira" # "The believers inspire after 
prayer, fasting and worship, while the hypocrites aspire efter 

food and drink as do the lower animals"# Hatim al-Aeamm said - 

• • 

the believer busies himself with reflecting on good things and 
acquiring good morals, while the hypocrite with greed and hope; 
the believer does not fear anyone but God and the hypocrite 
fears all save God; the believer seeks help only from God and 
the hypocrite seeks help from all except God; the believer spends 
money in religious activities, while the hyoocrite sacrifices 
religion for wealth; the believer obeys God and fears Him, and 
the hypocrite disobeys Him and rejoices; the believer likes sol- 
itude and the hypocrite likes association with wrong doers; the 
believer cultivates for the future life but fears that he may not 
reap the harvest, while the hypocrite does not cultivate but hopes 
for harvesting. 1 

A certain scholar, al-Ghaza.il points out, has collected 
the marks of good character and described them as follows* a 

— itlA^bK 

man of good character is mod es t * takes suffering to be easy* 
prays to GJod for the good of all* tells the truth* speaks little* 
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rvirf on-” ■ ny .rood .--ctiins, co.vit: only few vice.* a id « Ulou 

'•oo ; h t ir. v-.i:i{ he in virtuous* o tiont, th - -lkful , ti 

fiel, oerr-CfVercfcSif, te : >or to .and .‘ind— hearted; ho neither rar*eo 

ocoole, nor r^ba/os lliei, nor Jvtcn then, nor b.ckbite.?, nor nnkea 

h v to in any m-‘ fcter; he i i not tiner or envious; he i*i iot 

;lo v.17 but cheerful ; if ne leva... other? ho love, the.: for ;od 

■rid if 1 0 'inter; then he k ten Lhe.r. f ">r hod; if he is r; tirfied 

or dis.-atiof led with nyono he ie 10 only for Jod. fur a? ion— 

•-’bat a- -id - hood character combines in itself ten nunlitie.;, 

• -to 

rrnoly, f ul filMB K^r rtror.ioe$ doJSSffl justice, not to take reverse, 

A f\ 

to rooky evil by r'ood, to peck excuses for misdeed^ to e id are suf- 
ferin'; enured by others, to morose h oncoolf, to -e rch for f nits, 
not of others but of oneself, to behove well with both children 

r n.l n'o n-urn a nd to monk -eatly to others, whether runerior ox' 

, - ui+.MAte. 

inferior. 'ihXL •■.t-Tust" ri nuld that the %WA/WYt . ; i.pn of pood 

A 

ch meter in to endure hardship, to to merciful to the oppressor 
to pray f ox’ hir f or "iveneoc and to be kind to him.l 

The iaor-t obvious sign of pond character in, according to 
’l-.lhrtnali , one’s o-ticnce over puffer imp and force, ranee of 
... re hieor received from others, for one can endure . uf eriny 
•■•hen one has -urif icd hi" soul from rancour, spite, etc. /.I- 
■JhazrLli cites none exam pi ea of the endurance of cuf Coring .-.nd 
u-ltro- tncr.t. : v e rel- .tor the Tradition:? on The rvophet* < for- 
give ne: 3.0 of those v;ho onpre.o -ed him and insulted him in voriouo 
".•ays, jRo nlao nnrratec ‘evernl c toriec in ox’der t i:'iOa how 
.pre-'t b r.* tiencc vr r shown by J bra bin fba- id^hnn, Till lbn-l uea, 
rfcu-tbd- .llah, ibn- f icln, fiorapuaioa uli. ibu— Jiner, 

’/ ;.h /?■*' ibn-Piysd and other int.: end rufic f>ri the injustice end 
.mitre tnent they received fron the ijnormt on different occ- 

• -lone. They wore able to endure harsh behaviour because they 

• ere mti'-fied with all that lod allotted to them. To ichieve 

rucii '< • ti'if'.ction in indeed the end of pood ch-.r.ctcr, .;ir- 

• . tii f ction with vdi t lod doer is the worst form of ch r- cter.2 
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To al-3haf?.eli» then, the r;.ialitie>3 mentioned above '.'.re 
the marxs of good ch meter. e urges people who have some of 
these to strive to preserve those coulitieo which they already 
poos ess and, at the same time, to ae: uire those which they lack* 
They hould not atop mortific tioa and self- training unless all 
the signs of good character are seen in then.l To aecuire moat 
of the traits of good character becomes possible for those who 
have been orooorly trained in their childhood, 
graining Children 4- /* lood Character , 

Oi - 

like ir:iekav;pyh and 2-rycon, al-dhaiRli is fully aware of the 
importance of childhood for the development of character. At the 
time of their birth children are not inclined to evil but have 
the potentiality to be inclined to it. Their souls are pure, 
clean like precious jewels and devoid of ideas, but are c . sable 
of receiving any idea th. t may be presented to then later. If 
children are trained in good morals in a proper manner, they can 
become men of character when they grow into adults arid become 
able to attain hap ineoi: in this world a. r- well no in the next, 
if they are trained in bad morals or are not trained at all but 
left to grow up by themselves like the lower animals , they cos- 
ues a evil character when they are grown-ups. -hould o rente and 
school teachers guide them to the right oath, they get a share 
in the good actions th.it they perform; if they train them in 
evil , they get a share in the evil deeds which they do o~ i re- 
sult of their training. The hari mad® it obligatory on the 
parents • part to train their children in such a way th-.-t they 
may get salvation^ from hel.i-fire in the hereafter. In the 
. ur*an l-od said, "0 you who believe t .;ave yourselves and your 
f milies from a fire whose fuel is non and stones, ... a 

Al-Gh&zali lays emphasis upon three principles which par- 
ents and tc-. chern should follow in training children in good 

-fo 

character. The first in to directly,, order them to do wh t in 
good and to avoid want i-. bad from a religio-moral viewpoint. 

This direct instruction is to be imparted both ct homo and in 
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the school. levari for their do ins soul and punishment for 
doing evil should also be given* ihe second principle in to 
keep then away from evil companions. Children, more than 
.grovm-upa, iaitvfce others.; moot of wn»t they learn is by imi- 
tation# If they are allowed to nix with the vicious, th§r pick 
up the bad comities that are in them# fhe third thing that 
their training should be such th t they cannot become accust- 
omed to am easy and luxurious life, for if they develop the 
habit of living in luxury from the very beginning of their 
lives moot of their time, when they are grov/n-upo , will be 
•a cent in seeking the means of luxury and they will have little 
time for working for the attainment of hap nine so in the next 
world* fhe so three principles are what govern al-Ghaeall 1 s 
teachings on children's training in virtue. 1 

1 child's training in praiseworthy character should, 
al-Jhaxali says, begin from the start of their lives# he 
should bo nursed and suckled by a woman who is virtuous and who 
cate lawful food. uch a woman's character, nanrer and habit 
exert good influence upon the child, fhe milk whore source is 
lawful food has blessing in it, and if tho child in nourished 
by it his nature ( t-'h-r * ) becomes inclined to oil that is good, 
but if he is nourished by milk whose source is unlawful food 
his clay ( tl no ) is Kneaded from imourity ml wickedness and his 
•a.vture is inclined to all that is evil #2 

-hen the child begins to speak he should be taught to 
utter the name of God* .hen tho cower of discernment ( tarr/is ) 
is annifeuted in him aoecial care needs to be taken of him. 
nio feeling of shyness is tho sign of t .o manifestation of this 
power. c:e is now bashful in his manner -nd less coontoaeoun in 
Lie behaviour; he ui. tingufshon between good and evil and din- 
1 1 a os. the latter and chriaka from It. hynens in a child io 
not bad at all; it ic lod'r gift to him; it indicates that he 
will be able to observe under tion in his affairs, that his 
soul is nure and that his in tel ' ect t it-: :).■ turii.y will be oor- 
fc.ct to a ■ reat extent. • bashful child, then, mu-t not be ne- 
glected or .oft to -n.'oci tion v ith reoplc of evil ch- meter. 3 
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Th m desire for food is what appears first in n child* He 
should be taught the proper manner of taking it# Ho should bo 
asked to begin with Sod’s name* to uoe hi# right h$nd, and to 
start with that part of It which 1# adjacent to him* He should 
not be the first to go to the dining table, should not gate *t 
different diohee or at others oat lag, should chew his mouthful 
well, not smear hi# hand;* and clothes with food and should not 
.. overeat * He should occasionally be compelled to eat brood without 
oondimentfl# That gluttony i# a vice chould be impressed upon 
him by comparing the glutton with the loser animals, by rebuking 
gluttonous children in his presence, and by speaking highly of 
those who are content with little quantities of food*l 

Interest in appropriate dross should bo created in child* 
ren# A male child ahould like white and coarse dress and hate 
coloured silken clothes# He should be told that people most 
fit for wearing clothes of gaudy colour are women &ad effemin- 
ates# those children who wear splendid dress should be rebuked 
in his presence so that e cense of hatred for it may be produced 
in hia. lie must not be allowed to associate with them# Co con* 
ttletely should he be kept sway from them that he should not 
even be given a chance to see them, for if he seen them the de~ 
hire for proud dreoe and other things of luxury will bo area ted 
in him* If he la not guarded against hi# association with the 
vicious, he will become a liar, jealous, a thief, calurayras, 
imoortunnte, meddlesome, spiteful and malic iouc *2 

In the echeel the boy should be taught the Cur*ib, Trad* 
itlonn, stories about the pious and the biographies of the 
Trophet’o companions «o that the love for them aavy be implanted 
in his mind# Nothing evil and indecent Should be imparted to 

him through the media of poems," stories end life historic?*# 

’ . • *“ — •*-■*.* 

like Siskswayh, al-*ih*«sli oondemns reading and reciting love 
poetry and mixing with those teacher*? who maintain that love 




poetry sharpens a child’s brain and makes him clever* ihe evil 
Influence of love poetry on the child’s tender mind is tremend- 
ous* The teachers who like it are not really teachers; they 
are devils in men’s guise; they sow the seeds of evil and cor- 
ruption in children’s immature minds *1 

Virtuous acts should be praised before the child, and 
vicious acts should be condemned* If he does any laudable deed 
he should be rewarded with what pleases him and praised in the 
presence of others* If he doee any evil deed for the first 
time, it is better to ignore it, particularly when he tries to 
hide it* on repeating it, however, he should be reproached 
secretly and be warned not to do it again* The parents should 
deal well with him lest hin respect for them may be impaired* 
vhea he tends to do any evil his mother should threaten him by 
•mentioning to him the fear of hi3 father* He must not be allowed 
to do anything secretly, for one does in secret only what one 
thinks blameworthy; if he openly does all that he does he can 
hardly get the chance of doing evil *2 

The boy should be habituated in rough rind hard 1 ivin-j* 

Vi is hours of eating, sleeping* playing etc* should be regulated* 

He will not be allowed to sleep during the day, nor too much 
at night, for these make one lasy and physically weak. His bed 
should not be soft until his limbo become strong* ihrery day on 
returning from school he should take physical exercise for an 
hour* The desire for comfort in regard to food, bed and dross 
must not be allowed to develop in a child* His play should not 
involve intense fatigue* If his superiors pass by him he should 
stop playihg, for this io a sign of regard for them* He should 
be taught to develop a male attitude and capacity to endure hard- 
ship; if he is beaten by his teachers ho should not cry, for 
this is the conduct of slaves and women. 3 

The child should be forbidden to boast to hia companions 
of anything that hio parents poaees.?, or of his food, dress etc. 


1. I.d* . Ill, 63; K*3* . P.445; cf* Ibid , p.57 

2* JZHL* III, 63; XTTT * p 0*44 5-46; o T T \ b id . op * 56-57 . 5 3 * 60 . 

3* * * j * » III, 63; • * , p*446; cf* Ibid * PP.5'3,60—62* 



He should be taught ho w to bo modest to all, to chow respect 
for them, acid to use sweet words while talking to them* If hie 
parents are rich he should be told that credit lies in giving 
things to others and not in taking them from thoxa> if he comes 
Of a poor family he should be taught that gresd for others* 
things is a »ign of meanness and disgrace and that this is the 
dog*® habit* That greed for money, gold and silver is bad will 

/o 

be told„hia clearlyi he should be eeutioned against these much 
more than he should be cautioned against snakes and scorpions*! 

fhe boy should be taught* when in the company of others, 
rot to spit, blow his noee, $rawn, cross hie lege, beat his chin 
with his forearm or support hie head with his hand for this is 
■a sign of laziness* He should be taught to sit properly* He 
should bo forbidden from talking too much for this is . a eign 
of meanness, from ^wearing truthfully or falsely, from being 
the first to speakf he should not speak except in giving , an** 
swer of what i» asked of him? he should only listen to his 
superiors* He should stand up when those who are older than 
him come in and make room for them and sit beside them* Ke 
should not utter vile speech nor curse or scold or mix with 
those who have these bad habits* Children usually learn these 
from evil associates, and to keep them tway from them ie moat 
needed in training them in good character. 2 - 

At the age of seven the child should be asked to follow 
the rules of religion* He shouid.be asKed to clean his body, 
to perform his ritual prayer ( gale, ) and'to fast von some days 
of the month of Ham a dan. If he omits hie ritual prayer when 
he is ten years of age, corporal punishment should be inflioted 

, • ■ . *• t , • 

upon him. He should be cautioned against those deeds for which 
the ‘ ? hari*a prescribed penalty ( hadd )*^ When he approaches 
maturity ( bulugh ) the reality behind all th, t in which he has 
hitherto been trained should be clearly explained to him* He 
should be told that the purpose of taking food is to get strength 
for worshipping Sod. 3 fhe reason for the eoul*e coming to this 


I*?. . 111,63) of. Ibid . pp60->61 , 62 • 
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world is to acquire ‘provision* for the next. this is trans- 
itory* while the life after death ie eternal • Intelligent# 
therefore is he whose aim ie to enjoy the eternal delights of 
the hereafter* The nature of the happiness of the world-to- 
come# delights ef Paradise# torments of Hell* reward of good 
actions and punishment of evil ones la tho life after death- 
ail have to he explained to him clearly* All theoe will be 
inscribed on the plate of hio aiod provided that he was properly 
trained in hie childhood* la foot one <9 training la childhood 
has aruoh to do with the development of character in one*a youth* 
the good training that 3nhl ©t-fueteri received when he w»e a 
boy al-3haeali stator in order to ehow hew this made the root of 
hie life thoroughly pious and virtuous*! ^ 

Joaditlons for ’ortlf lo»tl»a and tin ...aiMlal*?.*.J?J»La«*X.AdT*afl« 

aft .UftMt.tftJia*.' _ 

fisen, al-Ghassali says# have to walk oa the path of the 
hereafter ( anfril- al-akhirn ) should they wish to attain the 
supreme happiness* but they do not come to walk on the path 
because they hare no will to do eo# and they have no will 
because they have no faith (la&a) in 3od end la tho next world* 
One who has faith cannot but devoto the greater part of bis 
time to work for attaining the eternal delight* of Paradise and 
escaping froa everlasting tomeats of Hell* this faith Is not 
merely the verbal utterance of the two sentences of the con-* 
feaeien of faith » but a belief in what 

is contained in then with all truthfulness and sincerity* The 
reason why people leek this faith is the nea-exi»t*ne« of lod- 
fewring religious scholars ( *ul aadB who know about Sod# can 
guide others to the path leading then to Him# remind then of 
the Insignificance and tranelterioeeo of this world and the 
permanence and eternal character of the next* Because such 
scholars who are true guides on the path of religion are almost 
absent# people have become totally indifferent to the hereafter. 
There are few religious /-eholaro in eooiatyf they seek this 
world as much as* do the worldlings; so they themselves are de- 
vi ate* from the path to lod and are not in a position to guide 
others to It* The path of this sorld and that of the n«*t ate 


«5 

opposed to each other; as the more one advances to the east the 

remoter one is from the west, so the more engrossed one is in 
this world the remoter is one from the next. Then, the cause 

of God's path being devoid of walkers ( salikun ) comes in the 

final analysis, to be the lack of God-fearing religious scholars. 1 

Should an individual somehow become mindful the world- 
to-come and intend to walk on its path, he findb himself unable 

to do so because of the lack of sufficient knowledge of the path. 
Al-Ghazali, therefore, feels it obligatory on his part to describe 
the way in which one bus to traverse the path. He says that a 
disciple or murid (one who intends to walk on the path) has to 
advance on the path gradually stage after stage, (a) At the out- 
set ho ha- • to fulfill four conditions. (b) Then he should submit 
himself to a spiritual guide ( shaykh ) . (c) After this he should 
have a sort of fortress in which he will take shelter from the 
enemies who will try to cut him off from the ■oath, (d) lastly 
he will walk along the path by continuously practising a certain 
form of the mention of God ( dhikr Allah ). 2 

(a) There are some obstacles ( ' awa 1 io ) existing between 
man and God. To remove these obstacles is the first task of the 
disciple* One who does not remove these is among those about 
whom God said in the wur'an, "And .v'e have made before them a 
harrier and a barrier behind them, then :>e have covered them 
over so that they do ot see". These barriers are four, namely, 
wealth, influence ( ioh ) , blindly following ( tael id ) a p .rticular 
school of thought ( inadqpb ) , and sin ( ma, r 3lya ) • The removal of 
these four things by the disciple is his fulfilling the four con- 
ditions in the beginning of his walking along the path. 3y 
wealth al-Ghazall means that wealth which is more than one needs 
for oneself and one's family. Superfluous wealth is an obstacle 
because the mind remains attached to it, whorea - ’ the disciple's . 
mind should be free from attachment to the world. 3o he should 
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divert him ,eif of ell hi' ..-nucrfiuoos wealth* "j Influence 
also -.i-lhazali means exces .five influence* is nn obvb cic 

because the* m, >n v/ho ha too much of it lias to remain busy ,.itix 
worldly thiols all tha time* ihe disciple c . . ^ remove this bar- 
rier by living in a nle.ee where there if no chwnc e of ai.v cq- 
iring it, by avoiding the ctions that make one famous and by 
doing those deeds produce in others * finely hatred for 

their agents. blindly following a particular school of thought 
ia a b arrier, for the man who does »o becomes obetiao te to such 
an extent that he is unwilling to accept any useful advice of 
others and because such a man seldom craves for the ourifiea fcioa 
of the soul. The disciple need not follow eny arv.lhh.-b . he 
should ceveloo a liberal attitude and believe firmly that there 

bwf fioc 1 

ia i.o lod. and “ uhasmud it-, hia aooetle. If he truly 

hold® thin belief a© cannot follow his pus a ions fox* to follow 

them in to worship then and not Jodj if he does not wore. tip 

anything but dod the reality of the things ha hitherto bliuhlf 

believed in will no intuitive to him. »ie snould therefore s.-iua 

hi interest in ueatnrl&rt controversies ( mu, if do la ) and hi.v ob- 

ati iacy for the uodhhub he follows, oin is o barrier iaao-iuch 

a;.: the soul of the one who repeatedly co.maits it becomes <i> rk 

owing to v/hlcn truth cannot be reflected on it. faking utl- ful 

food jaken the soul completely sirn i'o remove the veil of oiu 

the disci le should resort to 'repentance* and should ueter .ine 

not to toK 8 uni wful food. In addition to his comolet ■!/ doing 

the external duties of the .»hori*a ( zp.wahlr s..< h-dhsr r ) . the dir- 

• __ 

ciple should shun all the manifest sins ( al-ma r no i aa-so him ) . 1 

a * * 

(b) by removing the barrier;: of wealth, influence, blindly 
following a npdhhab and sin the disciple has fulfilled the four 
conditions that lie in the beginning of the path, he it now 
lire a man who has. nuriiieu ills 000 / by taxing a bath and king 
solution and is reedy to perform his ritr.l prayer uni in in 
need >f one to le** ’» it. ’© i , now ■geo red to ,:u. on ti c *'oth 
and a---a&r a guide, a teacher. The need of a .guide hi- - already 
boon GX*>l' inod t » ns in n nrcviou* sen lion. If he is. luc*y to 


n.44od'J; 
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find ft true guide he should c oracle tely submit himself to him, 
so completely that he will not even eek the guide for the 
rer.30; of any of his dvice to him, not to speak of objecting 
to it* 

(o) The guide will put him into a sort of fortress ( hlsn ) 

• 1 

in order to save him from what might harm his spiritual progress. 
The fortress has four walls, namely, solitude, silence, hunger 
and wakefulness* The disciple’s motive in traversing the path 
has been to improve his character with © view to beholding his 
lord and attaining nearness to Him, and the fulfilment of this 
motive is greatly assisted by these four things. Hunger 
is useful in ten wnys.l The necessary degree of hunger will be 
described in the following chapter, wakefulness will soften his 
soul and make it pure like a pearl and a brilliant mirror. The 
light of truth will be rdlected in such a soul, and he will 
clearly see the ia^tance of the world-to-come and the insig- 
nificance of this world and its evils. Consequently he will be 
helpful to him in his effort to be pious and godfearing* By 
being solitary he will be free from his entanglements with the 
world and able to control his eyes, e.ra and other een&es which 
are the passu ;ee to the soul. His control over these will stop 
the entering of new evil ideas into the soul, and tnis will 
enable him to easily^ purge the soul from the vices that are In 
it* Complete control over the senses cannot be achieved unless 
one’s solitude ie in a dark room. If the disciple has no dark 
room, he should cover his head with a blanket* in such a condition 
the voice of truth is heard and Cod’s majesty is seen, 2 

(d) Then the disciple will begin to walk along the path# 
First he will have to remove the obstacles ( f apabat ) existing 
on the path. These obstacles are the same as the vices that are 
generated in the soul owing to its attachment to the world. 

After resolving to walk along the path ho removed four obstacles 
- wealth, influence, sin and blindly following a particular 
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school of thought; the obstacles he will now remove ere the 
tracer? in the soul of these four things. At that time he pur- 
ified hia outer self ( sahir ) i now he will purify his inner self 

(hat in) from blameworthy qualities. In removing these qualities 

~ • r r r 

he will begin with the easiest of these and the principle that 
he will follow is, as already explained, one of opposite *3" 

.‘.hen the disciple has purified the soul from all the vices 
he has become fit to mention ( dhikr ) Sod in an especial way* He 
will be asked by his guide to do only those religious duties 
which are obligatory ( faraHfl ws rawatib ). for remembrance of 
God which he i3 going to do continuously, is the gist and the 
fruit of all the religious activities* He should not be engaged 
in remembrance before hia soul has completely been freed from 
attachment to other-than-God-things* The sign of this freedom 
is to feel in himself such sn intense love for God that ho 
becomes like a lover *«ho has no thought save the thought of his 
beloved. Then his mind is in this state, the guide will put him 
into a nook ( gawlya ) and d& : a man to provide him with a smell 
quart! ty of lav/ful food. He will ask him to constantly repast 

the word Allah (God) or the phrase subhan Allah (glory be to 

♦ 

God) or any other form of mention of God which he may consider 
suitable to hia* This he v;ill repeat until hi3 tongue will cease 
to move and tho word or the phrase will begin to flow on the 
tongue without moving it* This will go on until the trace of 
the flowing of the word or the phrase on the tongue will be lost 
and the image of the word will be fixed in the soul* Then the 
image will also be lost and only the meaning of the word of the 
pl 5 rp.se will so completely occupy the soul that nothing other than 
it will find any place in it* So firmly will the meaning be 
established in the soul that he will not be ado to separate it 
from the soul even if he tries his be; t to dc> so. The attain- 
ment of thi3 state of mind ia indeed the end of mortification 
through strenuous effort* After this, nothing remains in the 
disciple’s choice. All th t he has now to do is to wait for 
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the descent of God's mercy in the form of e light thet will 
illumine his soul and enable him to see directly what he can- 
not apprehend by the intellect. Through mystical intuition 
he will know many subtle affaire of the divine world which 
are unlawful and indeed impossible to describe. 1 


1. I.P.. 
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VICE. 


• rclimigqries 

An attempt has been made in the preceding chapter to con- 
cider al-Ghazali's thought concerning the meaning of character, 
the possibility of its changeability and the orocesc of bringing 
about this change the various aspects of which are dealt with 
under several captions. The meaning of virtues and vices as con- 
stituents of good and evil character is pointed out in connection 
v/ith the first problem, and in relation to the las t Method in 
v/hich they can be acquired or removed from the soul is stated in 
a general way. The present chanter deals mainly v/ith the nature 
of individual vices and the v/ay in which each vice can be ban- 
ished by following the general method alre- dy considered. These 

are called by al-Ghasali ( riyscia ) the details of self-trcining 

1 • 

in the removal of every vice. In effect, however, these .re dis- 
cussed by him not for every vice but only for those vices which 
constitute the roots ( usul ) from which others stem; self-training 
in the removal of the latter which are very many in number need 
not be discussed because, ho says, with the vanishing of the root 

p 

vices there would be nothing to proceed from them. ' since vice 
and virtues are terms related to each other, dealing v/ith s vice 
involves its correlative; virtues also are therefore treated in 
this chanter. 

The root vices in the removal of which self- training is 
needed rre enumer ted by --1-Ghaza.li as greed in food, exce. .s in 
sexual desire, desire for exces.-ive speech, anger, env/- .aid ran- 
cour, lovo of the world, love of wealth and miserliness, love of 
influence and hypocrisy, pride and conceit and delusion. ’.trictly 
soenking, delusion is not a root vice, but misconception about 
nr ay moral matters particularly *bout one's possessing good chr-.r- 
acter-traits^and hence it constitutes • a rt of the method of re- 
fining cnoracter. This is slain from the rbs/In wnere it is 
included not in the lirt of root vices but in the method of self— 

~ ,iu t ' u:>. T. T7.u. , go .1 )Q. 175 . IT ibid. -^iy~ 
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training and raortif lection."*" In the Ihye * end the . imiy^ 1 it 
is included in the lie t becau-e its di cussion after pride end 
conceit no one of their cau.e is felt necessary. In the rbn f in 
excess in sexual desire is also omitted in the list of root vice3 t 
but conceit and envy ere treated here a;; independent root vices 
and not as certs of pride and anger respectively as in the other 
works; in this ay the number of the root vices in this work too 
is shovi to be ten. 

Oome of these vices ere, ns v;ill later be seen, deviations 
from the mean, and for them mainly and also for others the term 

p 

vices ( r~dho * il ) is used following the philosophers. All of 
these root vices arc also referred to as evil char cter-tr aits 
( n-~ n~ v;i - 1-akhlac )^a. d blameworthy char :C ter- tro its ( ahhla - 1 
mndhnumn ^following the iur*an : nd Tradition in *vhich the word 
character-trait occurs not infrequently. They are also mentioned 

— c 

ar blameworthy Dualities (sifot mpdhmuna). abominations in the 

_ mm mm m r ■ — _ C 

soul ( khaba* ith betina. khaba*ith fi an-nafs, sift kh^bithn) , 
diseases of the soul ( amr a d al-oalb , f il.nl sl-palb ) 'and der true t- 

“ ^ O 

ive qualities ( sifat muhllkat ) or inward destructive qualities; 

the.-; e phrases, though ti.ey occur occasionally in the fur 5 an .. nd 

Tradition, rs in common use among the cufis, and the employment 

of them by al-Ohazali reflects the influence of the cufir urnn 

•» 

him. His u;. e of these three different kinds of terms for the 
some vices is not accidental: on the contrary, it is done con- 
ciously in order to signify that s^ufism, the Jh'.ri^V and the 
good element; in philosophic ethics are in accord with each other. 

The reroval of these ten vices is regarded by 1-lhazslI 
as the purification of the soul ( ta’thir sl-batin , tazkiynt r-.l- 

-.in.,-,- ' r B - ' 

o alb) and also as the polishing of the soul (tore 'jil ol-q;.. lb, 

_ ^ - - - - m 

ta.se il an-nnfs ) . r urif icotion is obligatory upon every individual 

« "" ' * " *j 

( fard ^Vy.i ) and the most important work in life? To support 
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this idea he quotes the v ur'anic verse in which success ( falah ) 
in the future life is made dependent upon it.l Vices draw the 
soul away from God. 2 They cause punishment in the future life- 
a reason why they are called the destructive qualities; destrot- 
ive here means causing great suffering in the hereafter^and not 
annihilation of being, as al-Farab~i supposes for 3ome people; 
sometimes, however, it is also used to mean causing suffering 
in this life. 4 In the case of some vices certain teachings of 
al-Ghazali concern the lower grade and others are intended for 
the higher which also includes those of the lower. The former 
are appropriate to the pious while the latter are relevant to 
the mystics. Purification of the soul will only be complete 
when all these ten vices have been removed. The reason for this 
lies in al-Ghazali 1 a theory of the interconnection of vices: a 
vice may be caused by many other vices and it in turn causes 
eoaj others. Go if a single root vice is left unremedied the 
soul is defiled by it and also by other vices generated from it. 
This idea is clearly expressed at the end of the exposition of 
purification in the Arba*in . Besides generating other vices in 
accordance with the theory of interconnection given above each 
root vice has, ae already mentioned in the definition of charac- 
ter, its external manifestation in the form of evil acts of the 
bodj^ members .5 These evil acts are those forbidden in the Shari r a; 
the terms used by al-Ghazall for these are identical with the 
words occurring in.it, namely vile action (fahshaj), act of dis- 
obedience ( ma *8 i.ya ) . crime ( jurm ) , sin ( itbm ) , abominable action 
( munkar ) . evil deed ( su* ) and so on. The he says, ex- 

plicitly stated the reason for avoiding these acts - they have 
a bad effect on the soul metaphorically described as dark spots, 
changes in its form etc. But owing to his theory of circular re- 
lationship between the soul and the body, he says, something more, 


1. Ibid, p. 100 2. Ibid , p. 109 
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<i ne.]y, ’whoa, as a result of tuev.c evil .*ct», the . utility of 
the roul froa which they pi'oceeded is strengthened, ^cimil'r 
evil rets proceed froa it ore easily than before, and there 
again contribute to the greater strengthening of the quality — 

• 2 . circular prococ.. continues indefinitely. .hat is more nec- 
essary therefore is to get rid of the qualities i.e. the vices 
for it is this which will stow th^bccurrence of the evil -cts. 

J?hi ,! is the reason why al-Ghazall and other sufls so strongly 

» 

emnhr.size the tr.nl: of ourif ication. \ t>Jhilonooher ? . ish. w yh, 
also emphasized the removal of bad dispositions from the soul 

p 

in order that evil deeds nay not hacoen, rnd this idea in :1- 
Ihazali* s opinion he too. from the sufis. The em- 

oh sis upon it i3 less than upon the <cts. my thus linking the 
inward purification with the avoidance of the outward act. si- 
lls -ali combines sufirn with the uinrl r s. This link is central 
in his ethics and it is made explicit in many pa ges, ^one of 
hich may be quoted er follows s- 

"The acts of these member., develop onl y through the g util- 
ities of the soul. If, then, you want to -guard your members, 
you must nurif.y your soul, that is, be inwardly pious and not 
merely out- nrdly . The soul. • • • .whose soundness ie’dc to the 
soundne:- •• of the whole body; so 3ee to its soundnes in order 
that thereby your members may be 3aved." 1 * * 4 

rurif ication on the part of a novice dhould follow sifter 

self-training in the good -.cts related to the outward self (zahir)'’ 

|““ “ 

but precede^ the beautification of the soul with the mystical 
virtues to be discussed in the next chanter. The root vices form 
obstacles ( *aq p,b~.t )^on the path to God and until these have been 
removed, it i3 impossible to traverse the stages of the way, i.e., 
to acquire the mystic:-, .qualities, with the removal of the vices, 
the soul becomes fit to receive the mystical virtues. ,-i similar 
vie j war also held by philosopher,, iskaweyh, who wrote; "They 
(the virtues) are not achieved by U3 until we have purifieu our 

1. Ibid, op. 131, 237. -7. Tohdhlb , op.dlj-14 . 

f or the effect of good 3. I. D. , III, 145; 3 . -I . , . 14 3 
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soul, cf. "t. A. Ilashdell, 5. ToF^order bet vein braining in 

Religious < .lue « in al- outward and inward acts see infra frp •j.h-W 
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soul's wicked bodily passions and their vile beastly lusts". 1 He 
differs from al-dhazali in that the virtues about which he is 
sneaking are not the mystical virtues. Indeed al-Shazall’s teach- 
ing concerning their order in effecting purification is 3ufistic 

* 2 

in nature. This order is exoressed in many of hi3 works; a pas- 
sage from the Ih.ya* , runs thus: 

• 

“If you are desirous of the hereafter, seeking salvation 
and running away from eternal damnation, oursue the science of 
the soul's diseases and their remedies..,, which will lead you 
to the praiseworthy 'stations'..,, because no sooner is tiie soul 
purged from what is blameworthy than it is filled with that which 
is praiseworthy just ns the soil where all kinds of plants and 
flowers would grow as 30on as the grass is weeded out - unless 
the weeds are removed neither slants nor flowers would grow.”3 

The method prescribed by al-Grhazall for getting rid of 
those vices is the one summarily described in the preceding chap- 
ter. Its elements are knowledge and action which need to be 
combined for the complete cure of a vice: sometimes, however, a 
third element, patience, is added, but on analysis it io found 
to be an aspect of the element of action. 4 The concepts of a 
spiritual director ( shaykh , nir ) to assist the disciples in the 
purification; of .gradual progress in training; of resorting, 
whore necessary^ to the technique already mentioned; and of stop- 
ping the training just after the mean is achieved in the case 
of those vices which are deviations from it - these have -11 been 
retained and consistently applied. 3ince the remedy of a vice 
by means of the element of action consists in performing these 
acts which are apposite to the acts caused by it, and since 
habit-formation in the opposite acts is also a means of accoutr- 
ing a virtue, al-Ghazall's description of the removal of a vice 
indirectly involves the description of the acquisition of a virtue. 

kach vice is discussed by al-Ohazall in its three main 
aspects, nameiy, its true nature ( haqlqa ) , the reason why it is 
termed a vice, and the specific way in which it can be remedied: 
his mention of the evils (af at) of a vice and its condemnation 
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>v» 

( dharaJ by quoting Qur*anie verses and prophetic traditions and 
the sayings of saints and sufls ia related to the laet two as- 
pects* Only the essential points, in each of these three as sects 
need be discussed in the present study* Al— Ghaz&ll regards the 
root vices as forming an ascending eoole beginning with greed 
in food and ending with pride and conceit* He points out the 
link existing between the ten vices for it is access r y to know 
this in self- training. In the present study, this link is men- 
tioned and an effort is made to suggest* where possible, the 
sain source of- sources of al-ShazalI*3 view on every root vice* 
Greod in food 

Greed ( aha.rah ) in food is the harmful quality which the 

novice should get rid of first since all evil desires originate 

from a >tlety*l Desire for food is natural ia man and its aim 

is to ensure bodily health so that it may be a me .no to happiness* 

It is only the moderate satifif action of this desire that is useful 

to this end* Excess and deficiency in it are both harmful, 

although it is the excess which is meant by al-Ghazall in calling 

this desire a * destructive* quality* They are harmful in the 

sense that they are bars to the two primary means of happiness, 

i«e* knowledge and action! satiety makes the limbs too heavy 

for them; the pain of hunger also occupies the mind with thought 

of food} but the man who takes a moderate quantity of food feels 

light and at the same time gets strength for them} free from pain 

of hunger and heaviness of stomach he "forgets his stomach’*; such 

a state is conducive to knowledge and actions* For this reason 

the mean ( vraat ) in desire for food is called the source of all 

good*2 The virtue which appears from it is temperance ( ^iffa )* 

Phis reason for the mean in thiade^irs is similar to that given 

by al-S5akkI*3 It -Itso agrees to some extent with the reason 

3 c 

given by hiatCG-.vah.l J itie the former, al~Ghazali gives another 
reason for it, namely, to rese^blo the angel and thus to draw near 
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to God: the angels are free from this desire; na n cannot be 
free from it but by observing the mean he becomes, as it were, 
free and thus like them. 

The mean in satisfying desire for food is impossible to 
observe without aopropri te training for it. Training needs to 
be given not in the mean but in a ooint very near to the extreme 
of deficiency since this desire is nt the extreme of excess in 
all men.. This training in def iciency .: in order to achieve the 
mean is a philosophic idea but. the details of it are m.y. tical 
having their parallel in al-Makki. Training, al-Ghazi.il says, 
should be given in fo^r® matters. The first is to take only law- 
ful food for this has great effect in enlightening the soul, 
whereas unlawful food darkens it} these effects stem from the 
eater’s belief in or awareness of the food being lawful or 
otherwise. 1 Unlawful food or drink is not recommended by al- 
Ghazali under any circumstances because of 31b harm to the soul 
for which it is prohibited by the Shari r a. He condemns Avicenna’s 

view that one can drink wine as a tonic or medicine but not for 

- - 

pleasure. 2 Ar-Hazi regards wi ne| a necessity in order to dispel 
anxiety and to create ,where necessary , liveliness, courage, im- 
petuosity and recklessness. 3 Al-Ghazali mentions four grades- 
of dety in regard to food. The first is to : avoid unlawful!, food; 
a higher grade is to avoid what is doubtful; a still higher ie 
to avoid that lawful food which may lead to the unlawful . The 
highest grade is to confine oneself to that amount of lawful food 
which is needed to give strength for action since seeking more 
than this sometimes causes sin. 4 

The second is training in the quantity of food to be taken. 
It has four grades in any one of which the novice may train him- 
self. Ken at the highest grade eat as much as is heeded for sus- 
tenance; this is less than ten mouthfuls. Kan at the second 
grade eats as much a fills one third of the capacity of his 


I* A. D. , np. 63» 67. 2. K. D. . n.113; of. Avicenna, Akhla. yn.155 
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stomach. At the third grade nearly two thirds of the capacity 


of the stomach is filled with food. A little more than thi3 is 
extravagance ( isrof ) . To specify the exact quartity of food, al- 
Ghazali admits, is impossible, for it varies with the variation 
in man's age, physical condition and activities. The basic idea 
be says, is that one should not eat unless one is truly hungry, 
Signs of true hunger are mentioned by him as by al— Makki.l 

The third is training in the length of time that should 
elapse before taking the fixed quantity of food. There are three 
grades of this. The highest grade is not to eat anything during 
three days or more. At a lower grade one does not eat anything 
during two days. The lowest grade is to eat once in twenty-four 
hours; more than this is extravagance. The fourth is training 
in the type of food and condiment. These should be of very in- 

<K 

ferior kinds. Desire for tysty food must be restrained for such 
food creates nride, hardness of mind, love of this world and 
forgetfulness of the next and sometimes its acquisition leads to 
sin. At the highest grade of training a novice is required to 
be content with bread only. If this is too vigorous for him he 
should at least keep from some kinds of permissble food and drink 
for to take all kind3 is extravagance. 2 

This rigorous training in four aspects of food is only rec- 
ommended for acquiring ability to observe the mean in eating. It 
is to be stopped after the ability has been acquired, ^.e. after 
the novice is able to be content with that amount of food which 
causes him to feel neither A avidness of stomach nor pain of hunger 
and to observe the mean in types of food and condiment . The mean 
in their types is also described by &1-Shazali as by al-Paakjci: 
constant eating of meat and other desirable things is extravagance; 
total ababdonment of them is a defect; the mean (wast) between 
the two is commendable; to show what this mean like al-Ghazali 
quotes Caliph * Umar's advice to his son - take bread and meat 

1. 1. 1). . Ill, 77-73; K.3. . pp. 458-59; cf. Cut, II, 343. 

2. 1. 1). , Illf 78-82; K.3. , op. 460-63 

3. K . 0 . . pp. 463—65 • 


one day, bread and milk the following day,... then bread and 
salt and then bread only.l The underlying idea here is that 
continuity in meat and rich food causes hardening of mind? their 
total forsaking creates malnutrition? but the mean is free from 
both evils. Al-Ghazali believes that to keep to the right mean 
in eating is only possible for the prophets and the most devout; 
others are unable to do this and are, therefore, required to 
undertake training throughout their lives. 2 

Excess in sex 

Excess in desire for sexual intercourse is the second de- 
structive quality of man. It leads him to such acts as are harm- 
ful to his religious and worldly life. 3 Eexual desire is implan- 
ted in man for the good purpose of propagation of the human spec- 
ies and so it i3 not reprehensible in itself; what is reprehensible 
is its excess or deficiency; when it is at the state of the mean 
(wasfc) between these two extremes, the virtue of temperance ( *iffa ) 
is achieved. In this state it obeys the dictates of reason and 
the >hari r a in its arousal and appeasement. Al-Ghazall states 
their dictates in regard to sex. The Shari r a, he says, permits 
the gratification of sex only with the married woman and the slave 
wom&n ( jawar i) : sexual activity with any other person is regarded 
as vile. Reason does not prescribe indiscriminate enjoyment. 

The mean in sex thus is enjoyment of 3uch sexual intercourse 
without over-indulgence. 4 Deficiency in it means either impo- 
tence oft such weakness as makes moderate enjoyment impossible. 

This is bad because it fails to fulfil God*s purpose of creating 
the sex drive in man. Although bad it is not what al-Shazali 
means by sex when he calls it a destructive quality since its 
harm is not great enough to lead its possessor to perdition; it 
is the excessive sex urge that he means by that term. 

Excess in the sex urge overpowers reason and thus leads to 
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adultery and other .aortal sine which, besides being social 
crimes, affect the soul very badly, oven if it does not cause 
the comm i sa of such sins it causes too much Permissible sex- 
ual activity which becomes a bar to the primary aeons of happi- 
ness, i.e. knowledge and action. 1 Sometimes it leads to oassion- 
ate love (_£isho)) those who succumb to it are regarded by al- 
Ghaza.il as having gone astray. Ignorant of the purpose of sex 
desire, they surpass the lower animals in incontrollable lust. 

Their enslavement to this desire increases and their re .son, 
instead of ruling sexual desire, becomes not only ruled by it 
but it actively engages in its service? Besides the mental 
sins excess in the sex urge also causes venial sins such as 
lustful thoughts, looking upon the opoosite sex, touching and 
kissing. These are wrong because these sometimes lead to adult- 
ery and other mortal sins. 2 

But moderation in sex is often free from all sorts of 
harm. It does not fail to fulfil# God's purpose of implanting 
the sex urge in man, nor does it cause outward sin or inward thought 
of the opposite sex, nor is it a bar to the primary means of 
happiness. Its possession has, as it were, no sex desire and 
is thus free from attachment to s.n aspect of the world - a 
freedom necess ry for salvation* Al-Ghazali does not speak of 
the preservation of bodily health as the purpose of the mean in 
sex; it is the ohilosopher-physician ar-Razi who emah sized the 
control of sex for this purpose^ince excessive sex urge predom- 
inates in man al-Ghazali mentions the methods of reducing it to 
the 3tate of the mean. These ere hunger, marriage and engagement 
in some business which only prevents the -;rou3-il of the desire 
by diverting the mind from thought about the opoosite sex. 

Hunger and marriage were suggested by the Prophet and to them al- 
Ghazall adds the third means. 4 

In connection with marriage os a means of reducing hunger 
al-Ghazali, like al- 'akki, discusses the problem of the disciple’s 
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marriage* He says that although wife and children are useful 
to man in area: ring for happiness, the$e are a few ways in which 
they are harmful to him. They drag back to the world a disciple 
who dtas just begun to trayel the path to God - a reason why al- 
Ghazali himself was away from his family for ten long years of 
his retirement.’ His aim is to acquire love of God and intimacy 
with him, but intimacy with his wife prevent s the achievement of 
this aim. He should therefore adopt celibacy until he is strong 
in gnosis ( ma f rifa ) and weaken his sex urge by prolonged hunger 
and continued fast. If by these means it is weakened to the ex- 
tent that he is able to guard against adultery but not against 
lustfully looking upon strange woman ( a.lnabi.yya) and handsome 
boys, it is better for him to weaken his sex urge by resorting 
to marriage even though he is not yet strong in gnosis, for the 
inability to guard against looking makes him unable to guard the 
mind from thinking abou& sex, in which case treading the oath 
with all devotion becomes impossible, looking^moreover, is the 
first step towards fornication and is the greatest of all the 
venial sins. If he can control his looks and thoughts, celibacy 
is better as long as he is not strong in gnosis, iiven after the 
attainment of perfection some mystics such as Rabi f a of Basra and 
others preferred celibacy d«pite knowing full well that marriage 
is a surma of the Prophet. Al-Ghazali exnlains thi3 by saying 
that anything v/hich is a barrier between man and God even though 
slightly is regarded by the most devout as imperfection and the 
family is such a bar!? He himself experienced some harm of family 
when he was in solitude which he adopted after he had returned 
home from ten years’ retirements •- - 
Excessive Speech - / 

The desire for excessive speech ( sharah al--,alam ) is the 
third harmful quality of man. It has many forms from which acts 
proceed through the tongue^and so these acts are called by al- 
Ghasali the evils of the tongue. These acts affect; the soul 
because of the already mentioned relationship between it and the 
body; thus a vile speech and a lie darken the soul and trouble 

1. I. D. ,111,87,89-99. All these. views of al-Ghazall are more or 
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it;-. bvl race. 'Such a soul "/ill not be able to enjoy fully the 

o 

virion of Sod in the future life. Besides ?if ecting the soul 
mo t of these acts results in paining one’s fellow men and harm- 
ing them as well as oneself in various ways.^ For these reasons 
the tongue is regarded by al-3h.aza.il as the chief cause of man’s 
detraction in this life and the next. 

The number of the evils of the tongue is not the sane in 

al-3haza.il’ s works dealing with them. In the Iliya 1 they are 

__ * 

e aimer.. ted ac twenty, in the dimiya* as fifteen and in the 
jidiya as eight. In the second work sometimes two acts are 
treated under one name and a few acts are omitted altogether. 

In the lost work only those evils are discussed which predomin- 
ate in the tongue, and the same is done in the Arba^in where 
they o.re mentioned as twenty, out of which only five are dio- 
cun ed on that account. Some of these acts .-re considered by 

sl-3hazali .s lighter (akbaff) and otners as graver (aghlaz) 

• 

and his treatment of them proceeds from the former to the 1 :t- 
ter.^ Examples of the ,;cts of the first group are sneaking 
about v/hat does not concern one and superfluous tulxc ( fudx 1 . ) ; 

9 

th .se ..re no 3ina but only waste of time and thus c-"use in- 

7 

perfection. Avoidance of such light evils is a-.pru niate to 
the especial few, while all men are required to abjure the jrr.v- 
er evils. Among the so latter some are more harmful than others 
and these need to be discussed here. 


Cursing 

Cursing ( la f n ) anything which Cod created - man, ani- 
m.-. 1 or object - is regarded by al-3hazali as an evil net of the 
tongue. Cursing it means to drive it a way from Cod's mercy, to 
remove it to a distance from #lm ( Iliad ) . Since it is unknown 
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whether or not Sod has driven or will drive away any be inf: trosx 
His compassion and since it is exclusively Hie concern, to 
curse amounts to interference in divine affairs and spending 
about the unknown* Cut those are not involved in cursing some- 
one for possessing those attributes *>hieh drive one away from 
Sod’s mercy, these ?re infidelity, heresy, wickedness, - ( flan )* 
There are three grades in cursing those who have these attri- 
butes* The first ia to cure© them generally, e,g* ’may Sod 
curse the infidels, the heretics and the wicked}' The second 
is to curse them in a less general way, e,g* *atay Sod cures the 
fire worshippers , the £hnri;Jitee and the adulterers.' there 
la nothing wrong in theee two grades of cursing* The third 
grade is to curse them individually, e.g, 'may God curse, this 

l . ^ • - 

Infidel, this heretic and this wicked laaa,*! 

this grade of easing: ia discussed by Ul-Ghasali in ..ome 
detail* He says that if it ia known from 3harl f a evidence that 
on individual i» accursed by Ood^there ia nothing wrong in cur- 
sing him* >o one can curse such people as abuWohl, Far aw, 
Mimrud and others who are known from the 3harl*a to have died 
aa infidels* But it is wrong to curse an individual who:?© fate 
is unknown j thus a particular infidel, a heretic or a wicked 
men must not be cursed because it in possible that thM infidel 
may die in bh*t faith, the heretic may reject heresy and the 
wicked man may repent. If cursing an individual who deserves 
it pains another, it should be avoided, for cursing yields no 
benefit whereas hurting ia a aortal sin. It is wrong to curse 
Yaald for imam Kusaya's murder at Karbala since there ia no 
clear evidence that ha himself killed or ordered to /.ill the 
imam. To say 'any God curse hiss who killed or ordered the kill- 
ing* is also wrong for it iu possible thot he died ropentontin 
which caee he is not accursed. It is, however, right to say 
this with the addition 'if he died unrepentant' for in this 
ca;-*© ha is deprived of God's mercy because a mortal sin like 
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murder i s unf orgiveable without repentance. Thus as a sufi 
ol-Jh'-^zali is very cautious in regard to cursing, lie urges man 
to ovoid it enen in the right situation for no benefit accrues 
from it. Instead of employing the tongue in cursing one should 
keen it engaged in praise of )od or at least inactive. It 
should also be re -.trained from uaying to God for anyone's herm 
even thogh he is an oppressor for this nooroach.es cursingfl 
T.' 0 -i ,-e 1 remises 

making false promises ( ol-y f d nl- adhib ) is another evil 
set of the tongue. It proceeds from the vice of hypocrisy 
( nif no ) in the soul, .'.an hastens to make oromises for this is 
easy but once they niv made the c .rnal soul ( nof a ) provokes him 
not to keen them owin~ to the difficulties involved in them; so 
he should be very vautious in the beginning. Breaking a orom- 
ise is a sin when it is aade with the resolve to break it or 
when it i3 made with the determination of fulfilment but i3 
later broken because of the provocation of the c 'I rnal soul. It 
is however, not a sin when a promise is made with the resolve to 
keen it but is Inter broken by coxae comouldbn. In support of 
all these ideas ul-Ghazali ouotes relevant Traditions. 2 
-ying 

Falsehood ( ki&hd ) in a speech and in oath is one of the 
greater evils of the tongue. It proceeds from the quality of 
hypocrisy in the soul. Its evil ul-Ghazall indicates in terms of 
its h-.rms to the speaker’s soul and also to other people: he 
believes that every lie produces an evil effect on the soul 
which he metaphorically described as 'unevennes,. ' ,3 a dark spo1i4 
and a ch nge of form; 5 even falsehood in imagination end inner 
utterance of the soul is not free from this effect. 6 In lying 
a person is kept ignor nt of the actual fact, and this, besides 
being itself a ho r u to him, causes him other hwrms; sometimes, 
however, its harms ;re less thi-'n the benfits of informing him 
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of the fact and in nuch situations lying is right provided it 
is done with g sense of hatred and v. clear consciousness of its 
good motive, Juch a lie creates no evil effect on the soul.l 

The unusual circumstances in which lying is right are dis- 
cussed by al— lhazall in close rolation with Tradition.. He asye 
that if the end of a speech is good in the ;harl r a and if it 
can only be achieved by lying, it is right to tell a lie. This 
rightness has two forms - necea ity and permissiblenesa. If the 
good end is something permissible in the ;harl r a lying for it 
io permissible, and if it is necessary lying is also necessary. 
Thus to tell a lie in order to save life is neces ary, and to 
have advantage in war, to remove enmity and to please a -wife is 
permissible only when these are impossible without it. 2 It is 
e-lso permissible in the cases resembling these in meaning o.g. 
to protect property from an oppressor, to preserve self-respect 
ot others* respect, to please hio wife and so on. In all these 
cases lying is right because the harm it does is less than the 
harm done by truth according to the lhari r e. here it is dif- 
ficult to determine the degree of harm, truth in to be spoken. 

Ince mis takes are often made in determining the degree of harm, 
falsehood ehould be avoided far as oossible even in those 
situations where its harm appears less. It is commendable to 
avoid a permissible lie if it concerns one’s own benefit, but 
if it concerns other’s benefit it should not be avoided. 3 

oven. in the cases where a lie in necessary or permissible 
the most virtuous avoid it by resorting to t?jrid as far as 
oocaible, ?g6*Id is to speak in such a way th t the speaker ia 
literally truthful but the person addressed understands other- 
wise than the actual fact, where lying is wrong t-VId is also 
wrong though its wrongness io less serious. It is rifht to 
adorst t'frid for a light .motive like pleasing someone^by joking 
with him. lying for this motive io wrong if it causes pain to 
anyone or involves backbiting; if it does not involve these, it 
is a minor sin. To say for emphasis * I have told you this a 



lmndre<lticies 1 is not a lie if it was told more than once, 

Falsely to deny a petite when one lo requested to join a meal 
is wrong if there is no good motive for denial} in the event of 
a motive it is better to deny by a looting tarid «l 

All thane are al-Ghasnali's viewv concerning truth end 
falsehood in speech with one’s failo^hcn. In this discussion 
of the mystical virtue of truthfulness he also speaks of truth 
and falsehood in one's converse with God. lie says tht when a 
devotee utters in hio ritual prayer * I turned my face towards 
Him who ere ted...,*, hio mind must b© wholly directed towards 
God if he is to be true in this utterance* In addressing Him, 
say in, 'Thee we worship* most people arc false since they fol- 
low their nassloas and whoever follows passions is a worshipper 
of them and not of God* .'Avery converse with Him is false if it 
does not agree with the devotee's medal state* Only the most 
devout can be safe from this kind of lie*2 
Slandering 

laddering ( namlma ) is among the greater evils of the 
tongue. 3 It lo usually defined us one's relating to another any 
talk made about him by a third nan. This definition is too 
narrow according to l-Ghasali. He defines slandering as dis- 
closing any such matter whose disclosure is disliked by the per- 
son to whom it is disclosed or by the one of whom it is disclosed 
or by any other person} it is all the name whether the disclosure 
in verbal or in writing or by hint and indie tion and whether 
what is disclosed is speech or action and -whether it is an im- 
perfection or not} if it is an imperfection disclosing it is 
slandering and backbiting at once. The true meaning of slender, 
then, i» to disclose any secret -whose disclosure is disliked* 

Any secret/? of any person should be kept as such except %hen its 

to, 

disclosure/ benefits someone or prevents a sin. An act of et®L«* 
ing > for instance, should be disclosed but ones hiding one's own 
property from others should not be resorted. The motive of slan- 
dering is to harm the one whose secret: is disclosed or to express 
love of him to whom it is disclosed or to find pleasure by talking 
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and investigating into a vain thing.l 

Al-Onskall doe?? not f'.ontion any remedy for slandering* However* 
hie r.tating of its causes, It** ' harm and the task of a person to whoa 
& secret is disclosed suggests that hare too he conceive 1 of remedy 
by mesne of knowledge and action*. Removal of the causes entails the 
removal of desire for elaadering* a-nowledge of its harm especially 
in the future life is discussed by al-Ohaeall in detail . 2 fho action 
of the man to whom a secret is revealed le to disbelieve the slan- 
derer, to srohibit him from this sirs* to make him realise its harm 
to hate him and to regard hiA m an enemy* buch a dealing ith him 
will deter him from committing this sin* 3 
backbiting . . 

Backbiting ( ghtba .) is the greatest of all the evils of the 
to ague #4 To cupoort this contention al-Ihaasali quotes the Trad- 
ition in which it is said to be moro serious than thirty ^dultei-ieB*? 

. *. 

tie defines it as oaa 1 s mentioning another person* » imperfections 
which he dislikes -then aware of it* Imperfection smy be in body, 
lineage, char otsr, v;ork, speech, religious .affairs and worldly 
matters such as dress, hou. e and so on* Imperfections in the body 
are ito being cohort, tall, black or any other of its qualities 
whove mention by others ia disliked by him* Imperfections in lin- 
eage ore ©uch a» one*?? f ther being a sinner, aeon etc* Im-erfect— 
ion?? in c a racier sire vices like miserliness, cowardice, pride and 
wo on. Imperfection# in religious matters? :re stealing, lying, 
betraying the trust, prostrating defectively sad the like* Imper- 
fections* in dress are its being dirty, short, too long etc. Im- 
perfections in worldly matters are rudeness, eating too much, over- 
sleeping, sitting in improper places and so on* Kach kind of im- 
perfection Is discussed by al-3hnsall in great detail. He refeots 
the view that one* a mentioning another’s imperfection in religious 
matters or those imperfections v?hich rre truly present in him is 
not backbiting# According to him, backbiting consists In an indi- 
vidual's mentioning another by any thing which io likely to hurt 


1. Ibid 2* Ibid, ps* 134-35, 136-37. 
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hi.; fc I.in c ■• ! u • 1 u; li what - la :■ •tiouw.j >C hi. a 1- >.-.:tir:iy tree. 

Vo .;o '■ tion irfeot not ’'re:-:- .t In ni.i is .\ .lie ( b^at-wn ) .v* not 
-•.c ^bitin.% l' ho r- lie e <.•!« 'h . ^all n "-ortn by Vr bition:-: and 
by <•• ’r>o-.i to the conr/e ar of the as lit c om rani ty ( I Jrn f •..! ~u. ru- )J 

-one bit in/; in not Halted to vhirt is done by speech only; 
on the contrary, it inela.ee ;aui:ia : ; one -v: e of another's i.-i- 
>.rf©ction by tuj ec .r-s .hetror .-r-.OJCh, writing* imitation, indi- 
c tion by the Sv.ncl, the eyebrows, znd so on* Vo mention in ••. 
booH, r> detV.ct in a particular .erron'r ot temout in bac... biting 
except -.he ■> there io p-ood re-noon fox' it. bat to out hie c.efcct 
in n .cute. ice men n; * cone one i,\ yo such ond each’ in not b*. de- 
biting for in backbiting a p rtieul r per... on* u defect i mentioned 
be he 'dive or dead. Vo .• y * none of thooe v.no.n so .net /cater -ny 
are ilx-teei ered* ia b; c\- biting if lisfcuerr c-.u recofjniro the 
.te r-le referred t > by * . ome * • Vo .• :or.k ill of others in the ~nire 
of lava-.: tion in the . or r t for. a of bnc, .bitin.-;. .n example of this 
ir. that vVheu o zv a in .:e rationed to n .other, the lrttei* r.o.net lues ys 
*we oelc protection frost >od .“ innt little bh'iae*; in the yui:e of 
invoe - tion ho -.into v> no / that thl.v ;:r n in oh: nelecr; trlr in both 
hy-’Ocriny :-nd b c- bitin- t once, Vo believe in a b ckbiter is 
included in b .d.bitln,-;. Vo be client at bncxbitizi; is to t ike 
r > wt in it exceot when one is urr-ble to or- -one it or le .vo the 
'V.pce of it; when co.aoelJ eo to be . ilerrt one aunt r.eat.lly din- 
like it.!? 

3; :c.b biting with the mind in to irac.£ine evil ( oa> u.K-gann ) 
of someone which is uloo .*- sin. It is to categorize him u.r, evil 
aa r is distinguished from * on ..■yin.- thoughts * end 'inner utter? noe*' 
of the coni' and also from doubt; those ore not win. Its sir.n is 
change in mental attitude to .wrdo him or ocourr.nee of boo.il/ acts 
caused by it. donvictlrr; an individa‘1 of evil is ri..;ht on.; / when 
it is 5 - itnow.'cd or ..norm • 1th cle r proof, ’hie is also ri/.;ht 
rclyinj upon. rn unrirht ^*. t ( r n.lul ) ♦ a infer...., tion, if, however, 
th- re ir p amity between they, file report in to be t ho i -u. neither 


. 124-12G 2, Ibid, ••'p. i:;b-l?7. 



true nor false* A consequence of imagining evil is spying 
( tajasrus ) for confirmation; this is also a sin for this ics an 
effort to disclose what God keot in secret about His creature .1 

"'cntioning any evil or imperfection of a particular person 
is 4f course not wrong if it is made for such good end S3 cannot 
otherwise be fulfilled* Guoh ends are six which are to seek jus- 
tice or help from an authority , to remove the evil by informing 
those able to remove it* to seek legal ooinion abo t it from a 
judge and to caution others against it* To mention a man by his 
familiar surname' exaresaiva of his defect is not backbiting* Nor 
la it backbiting to mention only that much of a wicked man’s 
imperfection which he himself makes oublic, for he is not pained 

„ <i 

by it, nor does such a ciran deserve any reepect from others*? 

Backbiting can be remedied in two ways one of which con- 
sists of knowledge and action. Knowledge is concerning its harm 
in tho future life which in discussed by al-Chaaili in detail *3 
Action is to investigate into one’s own faults end, on finding 
any in himself, to engage in removing it, to feel ashamed of 
blaming others without blaming himself and to refills© that others 
are like him in being u RPle to bo free^defects* If no fault is 
found in himself, he should guard against being defiled by the 
greatest fault, backbiting. 4 The other way consists in removing 
the causes of backbiting by means of knowledge* Its causes are 
anger, malice and seeking the pleasure of friends and associates* 
Friends discuss evil of someone; sometimes one of them, thinking 
that to forbid them or to leave them in order to escape from this 
vloe v;ill displease them, co-operates in their backbiting. The 
re. edy for this is to realise its foolishness inasmuch as it is 
disobeying God’s order to pleaae His creatures* A fourth cause 
of backbiting someone in to make him unreliable to an authority; 
firm belief in the harm of backbiting in the future life can check 
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this bad habit. Finally, ms a sometimes e peaks ill of another in 
order to justify its ore sene e in himself. Realisation of ho - .' ridic 
ulous it is to defend oneself by an evil-doer's behaviour ..'ill ore- 
vent him from this sin.' 1 ' 

'.n^er, Rbncour and dnvy 
•In^er 

■Jtrong anger (shicldat al-ghadab) is a disease of the soul. 

It does very great harm for it causes many vices and evil acts. 

Its harm was also emphasized by ..iskawayh who, unlike al-lhazall 
regarded it as the most serious of the spiritual diseases. Anger 
itself is not a reprehensible faculty of the soul; it is implanted 
in it to reoel anything destructive and it is useful if it is mod- 
er .te ( mu r t 111 ) and not excessive or deficient. ^ These two ex- 
tremes .arc bad because of their evil consequences. U-lhazall 
discusses in detail the nature of anger, its degrees r nd the vices 

and evil acts proceeding from them and his discussion is to some 

•5 

extent similar to that of hiskawayh. A very harmful he suit of 

deficient anger is that it makes self-training impossible, for in 

training evil desires need to be osmosed which c- n only be affected 

by anger ag inst them. Holy w/ar (jihad) and prohibiting others 

from wrong doing are also impossible when anger is deficient.^ - 

The signs of such anger are lack of disapproval of wrong tioin~, 

&ad toler tion of humiliation and injustice in in -porooriste sit- 
5 

uu cions. Excessive anger is that which crosses the limit set by 
rcf.son and the .ihnri^a. It overpowers reason and consequently 
thought and insight became inactive. Its sign is that it leads 
its mo a;- error to rec ..I coyness and wrong-doing. 

■ Coders tion in anger is that which is excited or none sed in 
the right situations determined by re r . ..■•on and the ;h ri^u This 

i." commendable since this is the mean (vast ) nreised by the 

• 7 

ronhet r.nd the right T>ath which God ordered men to folio - '. The 
right situations and the right measure o^ anger al-Ghazali describe 

T7 Ibid ,' 129^30! 27 Ibid ,' o.lT5 

3. Ibid , n. 145 4. Ibid , p.145 

6 . Ibid # 7. Ibid, 
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by classifying things into three groups. The first coasi'. ts of 
those v'hich ere essentials to nil peoole, e.g. food, clotnes, shelter 
and good health. Interference with these basic needs must c.-use 
anger* The esc tent of necessity differs from person to person. 

The second group includes those things which are essential for 
some people only, e.g. books, tools, etc. It is also necessary 
to be angry when there is interference with such things. Ihe aim 
of training in anger in the case of these two groups is to acquire 
ability to control it so that one c u do only what is good to reason 
and the 3£iSrI r a . (The Prophet used to be angry for right and 
religious causes but never did anything wrong). It is also to -weak- 
en it in which case patience will not be too difficult. Ihe third 
group includes those things which are non-essential for everyone 
e.g. more than the necessary rnea ure of food, wealth, influence etc. 
Interference with these need? not cause anger. Ihe aim of self- 
training here is to achieve complete freedom from anger or, at least 
to prevent its resulting actions. The former is relevant to the 
ciob b devout who know the purpose of worldly things and so do not 

U. 

love those which are superfj^pus, and since they do not love them 
anger for them i3 never aroused. ^ 

In regard to the remedy for anger al-Ghazail says that it 

2 

should be increased if deficient but he doe3 not mention by what 
means this should be done, .hiskawayh, however, pointed out several 
ways of it. J 4.1-Ghazali discusses only the ways of reducing anger. 

In one -.-ay anger can be replied when excited and in another ito 
strength can be reduced so Ihat it obeys reason and the ohnri r a. 

The former method consists of knowledge and action, "’.novvledge is 
concerning the reward of repressing anger, and the punishment of 
wrongly satisfying it in the future life,^the ugliness of the 
angry urn’s appearance and the resemblance of his character witn that 
of the dog and other ferocious animals. Action is to seek help from 
God by uttering, ’I see.-: protection v/ith 3od from the driven devil* 
for he overtakes the angry man. If anger is not aopeaaed by this, 
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he should rit down if rt -.ding and _uio down if sitting for being 

close to the soil ere teo a sense of self-abasement by which vain 

glory, a cause of anger, is removed; to sit and to lie down nore- 

over, give rest which reduces the heat of his anger. If all these 

are ineffective, he should v/ash his hands and face or the entire 

body with cold water for by this hie bodily heat will be lessened. 1 

2 _ 

-'ince anger ieids to rancour and envy al-Ohazali -u>e;: on to dis- 
cuss these; he deals with rancour first for the res -on sire dy 
mentioned. 

:;rncour 

Rancour (hied) is looked uoon by al-Shazctll r.c a serious 
vice. It was also regarded as a vice by al- uhasibl“\vho, ho -ever, 

A * 

did not discus, it. Al-lhazali discusses it 4 as well as its relevant 
virtues. According to him rancour i3 caused by anger: when the 
repression of anger is indeopensable on account of one’s inability 
to satisfy it at the moment, it returns to the soul, is congested 
and becomes rancour. Rancour is that state of mind in which the 
enmity of an angry m n cleaves persistently to his soul. il- 
Ghnzali enumerates eighty produced by rancour of which some are 
vices and others are wrong acts. All of these are ’destructive of 
religion* and unlawful. 5 unong them envy and joy ...t another’s 
misfortune ( shame ta ) necessarily accompany anger. 6 it the lowest 
(grade of rancour thes . eight evils :re not produced, but the mind 
is burdened with some enmity against another so that one ceases to 
favour him, to stand beside him in his need, to as ociate with him 

and to encourage him to good, i’hic attitude lowers his rradcs in 

• _ — 

virtues. Al-Ghazali mentions two ideal w -..ys of behaviour towards 
him vlth whom one is angry. The first is to give him his due ( hang ) 
fully, neither more nor less. This is justice and is .appropriate 
to the pious. To tfcpeat ihim with injustice and oppression is a 
vicious conduct. The second way is to forgive hii, to do good to 
him and to strengthen relationship witn him. This ie excellence 
and is appropriate to the most virtuour3.7 

1. Ibid , oo. 147-52. ?. 

3. 1 10.J3. , p. 4. 

of rancour is not discussed. 5. 

6. I . -d . , 111, 103* 7. 
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In the Arba f in , however , the vice 
p. 512 
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Thus forgiveness ( ^afv, ) is a virtue appropriate to the most 
devout. It is an attribute of God and of His -'postle .ho never 
toon revenge exceot when God’s rights -ere violated, forgiveness 
is distinguished by al-Ghazall from clemency and r core '-..ion of 
anger* is defined as obtaining a right like that of retaliation 
(qisas) or indemnity and them willingly forsaking it. This is 

* i 

highly commendable. Clearly, forgiveness stems from the root 
virtue of courage. In the list of virtues, however, el-Jhazali 
did not mention it, but he certainly Included it in those sub- 

2 

virtues of courage which he left unmentioned saying "and the lina" 

In the discussion of rancour one of the c one ooue rice- of its 
smallest degree by which man’s grade in religion is slightly 
lowered is mentioned as ceasing to be lenient towards him who ex- 
cites one’s rancour. The virtue of leniency ( rife ) is strongly 
emphasized in the >hari f a and al-Ghazaii discusses it in o separate 
section. In the list of virtues, however, he did not mention it. 

Its onoosite is severity which is condemnable. deverity is 
enured by anger and at times by greed since these cloud a man's 
mind preventing him from considering hi3 right course and to re- 
maip&teadfast ( thabit ) in it. leniency results from a state of the saul 
in which the faculties of anger and desire are controlled and at 
equilibrium. It is not, however, good in all circumstances. Nor 
is severity bad in all situations; each is commendable in its 
proper place. This is the mean ( wast ) . The proper cates of sever- 
ity and leniency will be determined by perfect insight, ven of 
imperfect insight and those faced with difficulty in deciding 
about the nature of a particular case should incline to leniency 
for this is good in most situations. The ihari^a as a determining 
f- ctor of the mean is/omitted here. The reason is that in the 
.'hari^a leniency is so roach prd3ed that it appears to be good in 
all c' es and hence in distir.; guiahin : between the situations of 
severity and leniency one cannot get help from it. The h- rl r a 
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Tri! o'- 1 eric cy nre- t. / 1 ' ecu- 7 ' 1 ' by rv. tare e n to id to be -overs 
rr.d bee;; ore leniency i - in t i.~. • ood It: nor- 1 c- '-ec?.! ft'.r de- 1- 
•In- -ith r no our ar.d the virtues rm" vice?- rol ted to it, • 1- 
Ib-T.cli tre ts of the vic^ of envy. 

-.nvy 

,:T/ ( hf-gpti ) I- r p, ‘t vice. 7 It is -r o ter thrn r-'-^coar 

« __ 

^n.] is tro to’ in 11 ml- Jhr.r.o? i * r v or.-:: do.: ! in'-; • ith vice;---, bat 
ra-icou ’ in C ire a: ed only in his- two n- .jor v/ori-r.o. .nvy i-’ oven 
r-' *nrde l r one of the three vice.? "which ore both destructive 
in the no elver and the roots of all other evil di* positions . " j I;i 

C/\A ^ _ 

considering cnv^imve thrn rancour he *■ ~reor - ith 1- uh“. ibi 
wh • dealt with envy in ro t det-il re yard in. r it or ;• scriou** vice 
but only -ontioned mc'ur : a enure of it. 4 lie ol"o r T n vr -.ith 
r?- 'uh“ribi in that envy ir cau ed by rancour rhick i- in turn 
e meed by -*-n^er. He defines envy an r> state of mind in which n 
n is v- ined "hen onothe" ppr-on obt- inn or y go-rl and ho waits 
that - to d token *■ -iy from bin eve i though he hinreJf "-ill ot ob- 
tain cn / '! v: nt - • ;:e from its ro.iov.ol, 2 hie lends to the- vice of 


_>• 

4 . 


1. Ibid . -p.3G ), 161-62, 187-30; a. fr . 514, 513-14. 

*. ’ * I . i) • , i I x , J_ / 0 ; • d« 5 1 3 • 

m k . , 143. 

'Ti^'/r. n. J12. .1- uhssibl discussed envy in all it? a nect3 

in thi3 worktop. 305-23.’ -.1-GhazaiI also tre tc of it in detail 
in hio I by" , III, 162-74 end moot of hie ide a have tneir r juice 
in ol-Muh. ’ibi. however, . ahr-nmed rJidl ^Ilan summer tc. rl-fa^iz's 
lira I a v c the source of most *of al-0haze.ll 1 s views on envy. To’ 
•>rove the similarity in their thought he quoted several o«r. 
from it end then points ouA' a "gre t difference between then in 
two fund- . mental matters", namely, (a) the moaner of ore •~e station 
^ which is liter-- r.y in sl-dahiz) so that wh-.it is a cause of c- rvy 
in al-Ghczall is its consequence in ol-Jshiz and (b ) the extent of 
th.ou.vht i.e. al-Ghozali adds many subtle Ideas to those of al- 
.jahiz. Ihese differe.se eo he exolaind-d as ul- Jhasal l • e improve sent 
u^on' others* views of which he sneaks in the introduction to his 
I by a* ; se . r Allam, “Xl-h .sad r ind sl-Ghazallj } in < ihiV.ru* *' op .613-33 . 
Allan’s suy-^estion ir * v.ronr; for several re. -one: nl-urhazoJ I ' 
'i.-rilrrly in thought to sl-dnhi' is for les:. tk'-n to al- uh^ibi; 
bis terminology bo'-rs no m-rks 6f his studying al-Ja^tiz' c work, 
vdiereis «- ic- top* Inoiogy nr. • ell «-a the manner of or. sentation often 
coincide wit’s tborc of rj -: uha-: ibi; the five-foUd i orovement of 
v'hi.c- he sneaks in the introduction to hio - ork is unon- the rlfi 
v-Oj-kc. r.nd not upon such works a:- those by cl-^ahiz as r '-.?llc,a 
suocowejd; M.l-Ibaz“lx exore-rse^t hie indebtedness * to <^1- uharibi, 
but tliere in no evidence of his tudyinv al-Jahiz . 
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a 

plev cure in -.nother's mi sfortune .1 ^very good/ man pomes es 
is God's gift nd another's ~ish for its removal is his dis- 
pleasure with God’s decree and also an iverice gre ter than t .& 
usual, for a nicer is niggardly towards others with his own pos- 
sessions but -'n envious man is niggardly towards them with the 
gifts which come from God's tre saury.? For the latter reason 
envy and pleasure at another's misfortune are regarded, in the 
list of vices and virtues, as resulting from the deviation of 
the faculty of desire from its me>n state to the extreme of ex- 
cess. j besides being bad in itself envy is also bod because it 
oroduce3 innumerable sins such as si ,nder, murder and so on. 4 
It i:} however, not wrong if it is for a good which aids its 
owner in harming others, for here dislike for the good is not 
because it is *« good but because it is a means of corruption# 

The soul con only be said to be free from envy when -’nother's 
weal and woe are equally felt. 5 Since this is naturally i.nposs- 
i’ole in an oooresrors ere, *>1— Ghazali discusses wh- t sho Id be 
freedom from envy in this situation. He .*• ys that by nsture man 
wishes for the removal of good from him who onoressed him and if 
this wish is so strong th-t it finds exoression through his vol- 
untary acts, it is envy. If its expression is totally re. trained 
and the natural wish present in the mind is not disliked by its 
owner, th/n also it is envy, for envy is a cunlity of the soul 
and not an outward net. .out if with the restraint of its exoression 
there is always a dislike for it, i.e. by his reason he is angry 
with himself^ for having this unavoidable natural wish, it is 
not envy for by disliking it he has done ?11 that is humanly r>os- 
sible. i’his view al-Ghaza.il and al-Guhasibi h '"■e established 
•^fter refuting some schol rs ' opinion th- t freedom from envy is 
achieved should the desire for the removal of another's good not 
be exoressed.6 
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•invy is distinguished from emulation ( ghibt'-' )and competition 
( mULnaihtsa j since while in envy a man wishes that others - Lould 
be deprived of good, in emulation he does not so wish; he 
wishes the per- istence of £ood in them but desires to obtain 
similar good himself, simulation may be necess ry, oermiec- 
ible and praiseworthy deo ending upon the nature of the things 
emulated, simulation of those forms of religious good which 
everyone is obliged to acquire e.g. ‘faith* prayer etc., is 
necessary. Emulation of virtuous ects like giving a w? y in good 
e-uses is praiseworthy, dmulstion for those things v...ooc en- 
joyment is allowed by the >hsri tf a is permisuable; it is, however, 
avoided by the mystics since it negates the virtue of ascet- 
icism. 1 2 

In all these idea: al-Ghazali is following al-:,uh r ^ibi 

% 

very closely, but he sees in emulation a subtle danger which al- 
kuhnsibi failed to perceive: if a person fails to obtain a like 
good to that which he emulates, he will naturally wi. h the re- 
moval of the good from its owner, for his grief is because of 
his f-.lling short of him and this grief can only be removed when 
he obtains a similar good or whea the good is removed in which 
c:n e he will be equal to him; since the first alternative has 
failed, he will naturally resort to the second. Hardly anyone 
is free from this natural wish. If the desire is such that, 
should the matter be left to his choice, he will surely remove 
the good, it is envy, but if the desire is so weaK that he will 

not do so and by his reason he dislikes this inescapable natural 

p 

desire it is not envy. 

fhe vice of envy can be got rid off' in two ways, in one of 
which its violence cm be annulled and in another it can be re- 
moved from the soul, i’he element of knowledge in the first 
method concerns its h-rm in this world and the next, to the en- 
vious and the fact that envy not only causes no harm to the envied 


1. 1. 1 ). , pp. 173-74-} cf. Ibid , op. 300, 315, j06-07« 

2. 1. J. , Ill, 166-7; K.3. . no. 517-18 
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but benefits him in both worlds. All these al-Ghazall explainsl 
in close similarity to al-Muhasibl. He adds to al-kuriasibi's cure 
by knowMge the element of action which i3 to do the opposite if 
the acts proceeding from envy, e.g. humility towards the envied, 
increase in good to him etc. Perseverance in such acts is very 
effective in annulling the violence of envy. 2 The other method 
is to remove the causes of envy which are pride, conceit, enmity, 
love of influence and greed for wealth. Cure of envy in the first 
method only will break its violence for the time being but it will 
recur again should its causes not be removed.3 dince all its 
causes are but different aspects of love of the world, al-Ghazali 
turns next to discuss this. 4 
Love of the world . 

Love of the world ( hubb ad-dunya ) is regarded by al-Ghazali 
as not only a great vice but the vice from which proceed all other 
vices, <rr and hence it is discussed in all his works dealing with 
them. In the list of virtues and vices it is not mentioned; in 
the beginning of the kimiya * the world is discussed only as a 
part of the introduction'* to his ethics but while dealing with 
the root vices he introduces love of the world as a central vice 
supporting this conception by a tradition in which it is called 
the fountain-head of every sin and is given a comprehensive dis- 
cussion. Al-?.Iakki also quoted this Tradition to emphasize the 
evil of the world but he discussed the world very briefly in con- 
nection with the mystical virtue of asceticism ( zuhd ) and his 
views influenced al-Ghazali to some extent. Philosophers like 
Mskawayh and al-J indl also spoke about love of the world and their 
ideas, too* have some influence upon him. 

By the world the love of which is a vice al-Ghazali means the 
condemnable world ( ad-dunya al -mo d hmuma ) which he explains by dis- 
tinguishing between the world for a man and the world in itself. 

The world for a man includes all that exists before his death, 
and his hereafter at rts from immediately afterwards. hat is 
before his death is 11 that in which he has enjoyment, pleasure, 
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fortune and desire. These are divided into three kind$ of 
which some are needed for well-being in the hereafter and 
others not, and it is these latter which form the condemnable 
world. The first kind A of those which uceompany man after death 
i.e. knowledge and action provided they are acquired for other- 
worldy purpose. Although they give intense pleasure they do not 
belong to the condemnable world. The second group includes those 
which give pleasure in this life but cause misery in the next. 

They are sins and enjoyment ( tana ^iim ) of all the permissible 
things which are in excesp of need ( ha ,1a ) . '* They belong to the 
blameworthy world both in meaning and appea 'ance and of them 
the former is relevant to all people and the latter is especial 
to the mystics. The third 1cind A of all that gives pleasure but 
is an aid to knowledge and action, e.g. legal sexual intercourse 
with the intention of getting assistance in action from off- 
spring and as much food, clothing and shelter as is necessary 
for good health needed for knowledge and action. These do not 
belong to the condemnable world unless they are sought for en- 
joyment and self-pleasure.l 

Thus everything which is not necessary for the hereafter 
is the condemable world for the seekers after God. It is referred 
to as pas^on ( hawa ) the objects of which fcl-Ghazall, like al- 
rtaki, enumerates by citing Qur^anic verses. 2 To use more than 
the necessary amount of the things permitted by the jhari r a is 
enjoyment not needed for the hereafter and is therefore avoided 
by the mystics. The pious, however, may enjoy this but they 
should carefully guard against committing any sin in its acqui- 
sition. 3 Indeed al-Ghazali states that if all people limited 
themselves to the necessary or essential and were totally en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the hereafter ababdoning worldy acts 
and business, the world-order would be paralyzed m king it 
impossible for * the few 1 * 3 to tread the path. \Et is therefore 
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necessary for the few's sake that most people 
will turn away from the path and be engaged in worldly -'"af fairs. 
This is the pre-destined will of dod.l This idea is also to be 
found in al-Kakki who* however, put it very bridly.2 

In confining themselves to what is needed or essential the 
few differ among themselves and this difference al-Ghazali ex- 
plains by means of the doctrine of the mean ( want) . He says 

U. * 

that the superf^ipus things to be avoided by the 'few' form the 
limit of enjoyment; the essentials (dorurat)i.e. sufficient 
food, clothing and shelter and a few things which are means to 
them must be loved by all and form another limit; between these 
two limits there is the grade of need ( hada) appropriate to the 

4 

few"only. Thi3 grade has two extremes, one of which approaches 
the limit of enjoyment and although there is nothing wrong in 
this extreme (since the -~rade of need in its entirety is free 
from being the condemnable world), the mystics should avoid it 
lest they may pass to the grade of enjoyment. The other extreme 
approaches the level of essentials and this extreme i3 not harm- 
ful for it is hardly possible to be confined to that level. 
Between these two extremes there are many means ( was a 3 it ) which 

4 

are praiseworthy. The more a man deviates to the extreme app- 
roaching the limit of the essentials the higher will be his rank* 
Prophets and saints crossed this extrne to be content with bare 
essentials. 3 The details of these means can only be known from 
the Companions' lives for they were on the way of moderation* 
they did not forsake the world totally but took from it only that 
much which they needed for religion. 4 

The reason why the few should limit themselves to that 
which is necessary or essential is that the world is crested so 
that man may prepare for well-being in his eternal life and he 
can do this when the body is in sound health; for this he needs 
to take as much food as necessary for strength, as much clothing 
and shelter as necessary against cold, heat and theft and engage 


1. I.D. . II, 97,98. 2* wut . I, 516. 
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in c-r. much arts and business as 
:y this means he becomes free from anxious thought about the 
body and can serve Jod with all devotion throughout hip lifc.l 
I'he enjoyment of superfluous things leads to hardening of uind, 
insolence, heedlessness of religion and numerous sins. : sn'n 

u> 

relation to sorldly things is established through his soul and 
body, ir'roia the love of worldly things such vices as hypocrisy, 
envy, nride etc. . re generated .2 Through the body man becomes 
engaged in various acts and businesses; involvement ’ 'ith one of 
these leads to many others and consecuently the mo.n forgets his 
place of return and true goal, mven if he does not forget these 
he fails to oreo-re for the future life by remembering Jod and 
reflecting upon Him, since his mind is always occupied with other 
matters. 3 /\t death when he is separated from his beloved world 

he experiences grief in proportion to the strength of his love. 4 
' any of these ideas of al-lhazali can be traced in his orede- 
cesoors? works. In the ' unqidh he states thot the necessity of 
revering the soul's attachment to the orld in order to live a 
■lod-f earing life became clear to him fter his study of ruf ism. 5 
I'he idear of necessity and superfluous ness and some of the evils 
of the letter given above are also mentioned, though brief y, by 
■:.l-: er:lci;6 he, however, did not sneak of the higher es.cntial 
grade. .•■.1- J indi indicated how entanglement with this worJ d causes 
forge tfulaeso of the next and the true goal, and a passage from 
hi- work is incorporated by a 1-1 ha 3 all in his books with slight 
alteration.? iskaqnyh emphasized moderate sli re of wealth, 
influence and other worldly goods, but he, too, did not differ- 
entiate between the grade of need and that of the essential; his 
views on the nun re of moderation or need or sufficiency and on 
the reasons for avoiding the superfluous are similar to those of 
al-lhucall ith the only difference th:t in the former they have 
reference to man's prevent liPe whereas in the latter tney are 

1. jhrid, op. 1J9, 1 J2— 9 4. ' ' c '. ^ op • 2 ol , "<? 33 , 2 "3d— j 9 » 
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roln.ted more a nd mor e- to the future life.l Then, 
exposition of the vice of love of the \ orld beers the influence 
of both the mufis and the philosophers. 

ince the vice of love of the world is caused by ignorance 
of the true end of man and of Jod's )umose in ere tion, its 
remedy lies in this knowledge, Realization of the evils of this 
vice and of the deceptive nature of the world is also n part of 
the remedy, and these are discussed by al-Ghaznll in gre-'t detail. 2 
.‘ince of the many aspects of love of the world the -are test is 
love of wealth,^ and since it causes mon.y great evils, ^ ol- 
Ghazall deals with it first. 
j ove of ealth and r iserliness 

xove of wealth ( hubb al-wwl ) is one of the greatest ob- 
stscles in the path to God, and hence its removal from the soul 
through mortification is necessary for novice while travelling 
on the oath. .bandonnent of superfluous wealth, however, is re- 
quired of him before he embarks on his journey .since such wealth 
stands between him and the truth. In the list of virtue^ Hid 
vices generosity, lack of covetousness and contentment re class- 
ified ;.p virtues stemming from temperance , and greed, extrava- 
gance, neglect of the duties incurred by wealth, hatred for the 
•\oor and abasement to the rich are regarded as vices which ate 
deviations of temper -nee to the extremes of exces s and deficiency;^ 
r-.ll these good and evil char '.cter-tra its .are related to love of 
wealth since they appear -when it is banished from the soul or 
present in it. This is shov/n by al-Ghazall in the introduction 
to his exposition of love of v?ealth. This vice, then, is not a 
new introduction here; it is already contained in the list of 
vices and virtues. 

In accordance with his concents of need and enjoyment al- 
G has al i explains the meaning of that wealth whose love is a root 
vice. He says th t wealth has benefits as well c.r; evils, and if 
it provides it3 possessor with the neceas-ry minimum (or at least 

l 
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a moderate amount) of foo<^ clothing and shelter, it is free 
from almost all harm and its love is not a vice. Uather this 
amount of .wealth should be loved and sought by everyone since 
lack of this causes most people to be displeased with God end 
even sometimes to deny Him. This wealth is necessary to achieve 
that bodily health which is essential for knowledge and action, 
the two orimary means of happiness. 1 For this reason the 
Prophet prayed to God to provide his family with sufficiency, 
lotfe of sufficient wealth is, in .reality* the love not of wealth 
but of the good purposes for which it is needed. 

It is the love of superfluous wealth which is a vice for 
most people. 2 This idea al-Ghazall establishes by considering 
the benefit and evils of such wealth. Its benefit is both this - 
worldly and other-worldly. In the former case it may be a means 
of respect, independence from others, friendship and so forth. 

The other-worldly benefit is threefold; 1; use in religious acts 
such as pilgrimage and holy war? 2. use in others* good in four 
forms, namely, (a) charity (b) acts of humanity e.g. entertain- 
ment of guests, help, gifts* religious and customary duties etc. 
(c) preservation of self-respect and (d) payment of servants; 

3. use in the common good e.g. in buildings bridges, mosques, hos- 
pitals and in establishing trusts for the poor. Al-Ghazali shows 
that despite being for others' good these acts are ultimately 
for individual salvation* BeQ.ause of these benefits God and His 
Anostle praised we-ilth and A.l-Ghazalt regarded it is .a means of 
happiness. The evil of superfluous wealth is also both this- 
v/orldly and other-worldly. The former is of three kinds; 

1* enormous wealth f agilities; the commission of Vices and sins; 

# • i' ; . 1 ' « " * . 

2. if it does riot l4ad to /these, it iay cause the enjoyment of 
permissible pleasure which gradually extends to the doubtful and 
to acquiring and spending wealth in wrong ways; 3. even if all 
these evils are guarded against, the mind cannot be freed from 
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occupation with the cares of wealth, in which case remembrance 
of God and reflection upon Him become impossible - an evil from 
which hardly anyone can be free. On account of these evils 
wealth is sometimes condemned by the oharl^a. and is regarded by 
al-Ghazali as that which removes the novice from the pnth.l 

In the case of most people the evils of f superfluous wealth 
are much more in number than its benefits .2 They should, there- 
fore, eschew it as far as possible. The philosophers also urged 
the avoidance of the superfluous things of life, but they differ 
from al-Ghazali in that they had in mind mundane evils while he 
is also concerned with other-worldly consequences. Al-Ghazali 
h rmonizes his concept of suoerfluous wealth v/ith the .Shari *a 
holding that there is no harm in possessing it if thie involves 
no evil; but he observes that it is only a few people who can 
guard against its evil and so richness ( ghino- ) i.e, superfluous 
wealth is not bad for them, 3 Observation of the following five 
stipulations enables them to derive its benefits while avoiding 
its evils,4 These are (1) to Iqjow the purpose of wealth, i.e. it 
is meant to meet man's basic needs; one who knows this loves only 
the necessary amount and gives away the excess, (2) to guard against 
acquiring wealth in ways unlawful, doubtful and contrary to 
humanity, (3) to preserve the necessary amount for oneself and the 
excess for the needy and to give this to them when they approach; 

(4) to be cautious in spending i.e, to be- content with little 

in one's own case and moderate in spending money for others; and 

(5) to have the correct intention in acquisition, preservation 
and exoenditure. People observing these five conditions are ben; - 
fitted by superfluous wealth; for them it is a gift ( nifma ) from 
God. They are thie pious; ihe mystics, however, do not seek or 
preserve more than the necessary amount for they know that even 
after observing these stipulations enormous wealth will cause 
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them to loose the higher haninonc. 
fied with r sufficiency. 

.atisfaction with sufficient wealth is the virtue of content aent 
( go no r a ) . I-ossescing more than this brings one out of the state 
of poverty. 1 i’hio idea is confirmed in the i imiya* 2 It a rees 
with the t of the philosophers for they define contentment in terms 
of moderation^which is idc itical with v/h; t -l-dhosali nans by 
sufficiency or need. Sometimes, however, he holds a very rigid 
view of contentment: it is satisfaction with the essentials of 
life i.e. with as lit,le amount of jsferior type of food, cJoth- 
ing and shelter as will provide a man for a d- .y or a month at 
the most, contented nan does not se k more than this and if 
more comes to him without iiis seaming it he gives it away . . ong- 

ing for more than the essentials negates contentment and defiles 
the soul by greed and covetousness. 4 .These two definitions of 
contentment are in accord. nee ith the two concents of need and 
es.eatials already considered, dreed and cove tousles-, form the 
extreme of excess of contentment; the extreme of deficiency is 
not mentioned because the ^ess one possesses the greater is 
one’s contentment - a concent which is in harmony with the mys- 
tic -'1 virtues of ooverty and a-?cefes«n. .vicenan, however, ment- 
ioned the extreme of deficiency which is negligence in acquiring 
necessities for he does not u^rree with the sufis that the less 
one possesses wealth the better. hilosoohers condemned greed 

7 

on the ground that it cau.- es grief and sorrow in this life, 
but nl-Grh&aali condemns it for its harm in this life no well 
as in the next. Its this-v;orldly evils are, shame, dishonour 
and cts contrary to humanity. Its other-worldly evil is its 
generating vices ,md sins e.g. hypocrisy, falsehood etc. vhich 
cause suffering in the hereafter . 8 After dealing with greed 
and contexitment which anoenr v/hen man lacks wealth, al-lhazali 
discusses miserliness and generosity which aopenr v hen he ooa- 
eer. es it . 9 

1 . ±bid . 22 . ) , 20 7* 2 * » j » , p. 541 
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miserliness 

miserliness ( bukhl ) is one of the greater vices. 1 2 * * 5 Al- 
Ihazall first examines the definitions of it and the related 
virtues given by others and finds them unacceptable. He then 
defines it in terms of the doctrine of the mean. In his view 
the just use of wealth is to spend it where it should be spent 
and to hold it where it should be held. Holding it where it 
should be spent is miserliness; spending it where it should be 
held is extravagance; between these two extremes is the mean 
(wast) which is praiseworthy and is the virtue of generosity 

— T" __ p 

( sakha* , ,jud ) . The mean in spending is commendable because by 
observing it man frees his soul from its attachment to an aspect 
of the word, wealth - a freedom which is necessary for sal- 
vation.^ In miserliness the soul i3 much more attached to 

A -hcotto V- 

wealth than in extravagance and^ is discussed in detail. The 
situations where wealth Should be spent or held are to be de- 
termined by the Shari r a and humanity ( maruwwa ) and custom 
( *5 da ) . The Shari ' a requires man gladly to pay the ooor-rate, 
to maintain wife and children, etc. The requirements of human- 
ity in resoect of wealth differ according to the differences 
in men’s conditions and the amount of wealth they possess. 

Freedom from humanity will only be achieved when both kinds of 
requirements are fulfilled. Beglect of the demands of the 3hari*o. 
however, is the sign of the higher degree of miserliness. Co 
preserve vvealth for evil days afte^ meeting both types of demands 
is miserliness for the most devout. In doing this when one’s 
neighbour is n- edy there is taint of miserliness even f or a com- 
mon man* Then, generosity requires men to give away more than 
simply meeting the demands of the Shari and of humanity; its 
innumerable grades cxre in accordance with the innumerable dif- 
ferences in the amount of the extra wealth they 3pend.^ 

1. A.D. , p.124? K.3. , p.551? I.D. , III, p.?27. 

2. l.u. , III, 225. 3# See Supra , ftp. 
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nxpenuituro &iu«t bo glatli/j It it is reluctant* it is 

only nr rctico in generosity (t •>*<** Sik-vl) and not generosity 
itself* To give way in order to receive thank® or praise® or 
to escape from blame etc*, or to obtain ooate service ie not 
generosity for this is exchange, whe r«*»w in generosity there 
can bo no exchange* This i® conceivable only in the case of 
Sod • - .in*® giving away, however, will bo generosity if it iafr 

n reward in the future life or (b) for acquiring the virtue of 
generosity and getting rid of air.erliaefia# The view that in 
generosity giving a ay xust be without expectation of any 
worldly tning in return is ays t leal in nature and is admittedly 
derived from al-i; ohasibl; 1 it in different to corue extent 
from Aristotle *« conception*? The highest grade of generosity 
in «l-dhazall*8 view in preference ( Ith~r ) which is giving 

<d 

away wealth deoite the givers need of it* In this view he is 
influenced by the ur*glri where the Uoapnaioas are praised for 
preference *.} lines generosity ia to give away the superfluous 
wealth it in inappropriate to the ay® tics who do .x>t pcoucos 
such wealth* That is appropriate to them 1® the virtue of 
preference* 

The remedy for the vice of miserliness is unowned#® and 
action* mauled#® ooaec.rna the c&uao of liserlinesu and its 
evils and the benefit® of generosity* The former is love of 
wealth which itself nan several causes* '.no ia the natural 
inclination to satisfy desires which is facilitated by wealth* 
acquisition of content-sent and patience in tne remedy for this* 
Another reason iu the hope of living a long life. To remove it 
?i '-an should often remember his coming dentil and his friends 
who. have died leaving behind their wealth* The third cause is 
fear of poverty for o.-.e*s children* This c.m bo removed by a 
film: belief th t since lod ere ted thou ha created their «as<*» 
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tenance too, aad by thinking that sometimes those who inherit 
no wealth become richer than those who inherit much. Lastly, 
some people love wealth for its own sake. The knowledge that 
the purpose of wealth is to meet* the basic needs may motivate 
them to give away their superfluous wealth to the needy. The 
evils of miserliness and the benefits of generosity are discus- 

- p 

sed by al-Grhazali in detail. Knowledge of these will only make 
man willing to shun miserliness, but to remove it from the soul 
he must spend wealth repeatedly. After cbing this for sometime 
miserliness will vanish and generosity will be acquired. A 
subtle technique to form the habit of giving away is to start 
this for the sake of influence} before long it will be seen 
that miserliness is gone but love of influence has become dom- 
inant and this should now be removed. This technique should 
only be.adopted when miserliness is stronger than love of in- 
fluence.^ After dealing with the vice of love of wealth al- 
Ghazali discusses the vices of love of influence and hypocrisy 
became these are means of acquring wealth. Ke treats them in 
the same 'book* for both have the same aim - the creation of 
status in the minds of others. 
love of Influence and Hypocrisy 

Love of influence ( hubb al-.jah ) is a vice greater than love 
of wealth for it causes more evils. Since this vice is not 
mainly philosophic in nature it is not mentioned in the list of 
virtues and vices. In the outline of the oath to lod abandon- 
ment of influential position is made a stipulation to be ful- 
filled before beginning the journey, and the removal of love of 

Influence from the soul is regarded as a task to be accomplished 
5 

on the way. In al-Makki*s ethics forsaking of high status, in- 
fluence, praise and domination is only regarded as the highest 
asceticism.^ But al-Ghazall calls love of them a vice and deals 
with it elaborately because he himself experienced its great 
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evils, In his view, this vice has its basis in love of rep- 
utation ( sit ) which is bad. Obscurity ( khamul ) is good for the 
seekers after God. spread of reputation for good dualities 
without making efforts for it, however, is not condenmoble. In- 
fluence means the establishment of a person's place^(manrila) 
in others' minds so that they magnify him, gladly obey him and 
become so submissive that he can use them for all his purposes. 

uch an influential place is established in their minds as a 
result of their belief In his possessing a quality of oerfect- 
ion even though the belief is erroneous. The qualities of 
oerfection are knowledge , pity, good character, handsome app- 
earance/, bodily strength or any other attribute usually re- 
garded as perfection though not so in reality* . .These are the 
means by v;hich man influences others. The results of such in- 
fluence are praise, assistance in Ills orks, preference, veA ' 
pectful salutations and so on. 2 

Influence and wealth are loved because they are means of 
the fulfilment of desires, but the latter is loved more since it 
is more advantageous to this end. There is, however, a deeper 
reason why men love wide spread influence and enormous wealth: 
love of them is natural ( .libilli ) in human being. Influence is 
power and domination over others, and power Is one of the qual- 
ities of lordship ( sifat a r-rulub iy y a ) and lordship is oresent 
in man's nature since his soul is related to the lord. >.lthough 
ee king influence is seeking power which is a divine attribute, 
it is bad and not perfection because these do not accompany man 
after death and because they lead him. to many evils. To seek 
them, therefore, is foolishness. 3 

•;ome measure of influence, however, is necessary to life 
and love of thi3 is not vice in Al-Ghazall* s opinion, kan 
can easily repel enemies and oppressors if some people are obed- 
ient to him. He should also have some place in the mieds of 
his servants, companions and friends .-hose help he needs in 

T. I . J . t i'll. 238. 240. 2.1 bid, "o.~24l 
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both £?ecular and religious affairs, To seek this measure of 
Influence is, in reality, to seek security in life and freedom 
from worldly entanglement which are necessary for the practice 
of morality, The neeepsary measure of influence therefore is a 
means to happiness provided it is not acquired by deception or 
by expressing devotional acts, i.e, by hypocrisy, 1 This in- 
fluence is almost free from all evil ,2 

It is the superfluous influence which causes evils and 
its love, therefore,’ i» a vice, Al-CJhazall clearly explains 
this idea: if superfluous influence ia achieved without any ef- 
fort as in the case of the virtuous, there is no wrong in it *3 
Seeking this in the right way is not forbidden by the Sheri f a 
for one’s going out in beautiful dress and giving sway for name 
and fame, etc,, are not wrong nets,* 3ut the seekers of in- 
fluence are usually led to numerous vices, e,g« falsehood, de- 
ception, enmity and the like, They are bound to deal with others 
in such a way a3 will Impress them; this i3 the seed of hypocrisy 
Even if a lover of influence guards against these evils, he gets 
no time to prepare for the next life as he is always occupied 
with his influence upon others. In view of these manifold evils 
love of influence and love of honour are compared by the crochet 
to two wolves destroying a herd of cattle. But the man content 
with obscurity is free from all the hs-rm caused by influence and 
is eble to be wholly devoted to God, 

The means of removing love of influence are knowledge and 
action, knowledge concerns the real worth of Influence and Its 
evils in thi3 life and the next. All these ere explained in al- 
Ghazali’s two major works, 5 Action is to do those deeds whioh 
invite blame ( malama ) by others or to retire to a place where 
he is unknown. The first is the especial feature of the malama- 
tiyya school of the aufie which emphasizes the oomrai 4$r?ti of vile 
acts in order to fall from the good opinion of others. Al- 
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Ghazali criticizes ^hem and recommj^nds only permissible deeds, 
e.g. to eat, in othorc presencej, too much with big mouthfuls, to 
keep water in a cup the colour of which resembles the colour of 
wine and so on.l Retirement to a city other than one's own is 
regarded by al-Ghazali as very effective in getting rid of love 
of influence and he says this from his own exnerience. fie men- 
tions the disadvantages of retirement in one's own city. 2 
Hypocrisy 

Hypocrisy ( riyg^ is a great vice; it is 'greater than love 
of influence which, in turn, is greater than love of wealth. 3 
in the list of vices, however, it was shown to stem from greed, 
a major vice which appears when the faculty- of desire is excess- 
ive. Here al-Ghazali explains it in its various aspects fol- 
lowing a sufi, al-MchasibI.4 He describes its nature by disting- 
uishing it from love of influence: in hypocrisy an individual 
seeks to establish his place in others' minds by expressing bis 
devotional acts ( r ibadat ) but in love of influence he seeics it 
by means of his non-devotional acts. Hypocrisy is the desire to 
please men in order to gain something by means of an act of obed- 
ience to God ( ta r a l5 Thus i£ consists of three elements, namely, 
* 

that which is expressed, i.e* devotional act, that for which it 
is expressed and the desire for expressing an act and this is 
hypocrisy. 6 Devotion to God is usually exores^ed to others 
through one's bodily conditions, 3t.yle of dress, speech, action 
and pious companions and visitors. The expression of pity by 
any of these meano takes various forms which al-Ghazali describes 
following al— kuhaaibi very closely. 7 The basic motives of its 
expression is to create a place in others' minds and this mo- 
tive is predominant in man because it gives the greatest pleas- 
ure since it appea-s to be a kind of power and perfection though 
not so in reality. 8 


1* I.D. . Ill, 251,249; K.S. . pp. 565-66, 560-61. 

2. 1. D. , III, 251 , 249. 3* Ibid , p.257; c f, IU*aya , p.39. In his 

exposition of hypocrisy in I*. D, . il-Ghazall is very much influ- 
enced by al-kuhasibi who discussed in his Hi f aya > Jjw. 84-143) 
all the aspects of this vice under eighteen sections. 

4. Ibid , op. 258, 260; cf. Ibid} po. 90-91* 

5: M:pp:s^-5§icf^MiiFi?ioo5io6^i: M&3§8}&^&? p - 90 - 9S! 



I he reason hy hynoori .?y in so grave a vice is to in. found in 
the . \riou. iie?u of its consequence.# if it is one only active 
of a devotional ...cfc, it renders it .ot only void but -.Iso sinful. 
Ihc _.ct i a void because the intention to serve lod is absent in 
it. It is sinful for two reasons, one is related to .. j -nd tie- 
other to God. flie first is ta.t a hypocrite deceives <fi r. by 
his act of devotion since he giver them the f ice inpr... ion of 
bo ins a religious per on, and deception is sin in any ....-tter, 
religious or secular. Ihe second is that intending oo oleaso men 
by means of service to ?od in jesting with him, for it amounts to 
regarding them abler thsn Him in bestowing favour and better than 
Him i.i being objects of worship; elevating men over God in this 
vay is the greatest jest with Him. fhe < rochet called hyoocrisy 
the lesoor oolytheism (ash-shirk al-asghar) and al-Ghaza.il gives 

9 

the reason for his saying so and concludes that a hypocrite, as 
authorititive and c.nalogic \.l proofs show, is undoubtedly in the 
v.rat n of God. If both hypocrisy and serving God re the .motive., 
of devotional .at it is a partnership (shirk) which negates 
sincerity and ao reward will be given for this act.'*' 

hypocrisy is of many forms, some of which .re more harm- 
ful than other:;. ,.1-Ghazali explains this with ref ^ race to 
its three constituent elements. In relation to the first ele- 
ment, the desire itself, he d*y&3 th-j t if it is surely hypocrisy 
it is the worst from of this vice. If the desire for hyoocrisy 
is- mingled with the desire for reward from God and the latter is 
o weak th.t it alone cannot bring about the act wheress the 
former can, this is very near to the first form. If both desires 
arc of ecual strength, the act is neither useful nor harmful. 

If the desire for hypocrisy strengthens the desire for re urd but 
is so v.-eak th. t i*" alone cannot lead to the sets whereas the 
other can, the act will cause both punishment and reward in pro- 

p 

p rtion to the strength of the respective desires. 


1. Ibid , p. 259-60; cf. Ibid , pp.91-2. 

2. Ibid, Ixl, 260; cf. Ibid , pp. 126-29. 


ni 


In relation to the second element, i.e. th t in which 
hyoocriry is shown, there '■ re three grade*; of this vice. The 
first, h/nocrisy in faith ( im?tv ) , is the worst. Ixjl3 to con- 
fess the oneness of God verbally hut to deny it mentally. ilfcntal 
denial of -aradise, Hell, the future life and the need of 
the Jhnrl^a is included in this gr >de. The second is hypocrisy 
in the basic devotional .cts, e.g. ritual ornyer, f\:ting etc. 
despite f ith in God. This is also serious but leer than the 
first grade. The third is hypodrisy in the supererogatory acts 
i.e. to perform them when one is among others but to neglect them 
v.iien alone. This is also very harmful but ler^ than the second 
grade. Hypocrisy in the pjrts of an ~ct is also of three grades. 
One is hypocrisy in those arts ••'itliout which an act is invalid? 
this is below the grade Just mentioned. Below this is hyaocrisy 
in those sorts •. which are needed for its complement but in whose 
neglect there is no harm, e.g. lengthening of prostration when one 
is among others and shortening it when alone. The lowest is 
hypocrisy in religious matters outside the supererogatory acts, 
e.g. being in the first row of a congregation at prayer. 1 2 

In relation to the third element, i.e. the motive of hyp- 
ocrisy, there ard three gi’des of this vice. The worst 1 ' when 
the uotive is to have an opportunity of commi Gting sin. hext 
to this is expressing piety in order to refute a charge of crime. 
The second grace is to show piety to gain any permissible tiling 
each ns wealth. This is forbidden because in it a ‘/orJdUy object 
is c ought by an act directed towards God, but it is belo^' the 

9 

first grade since the thing sought is permissible* The third 
is to expires., an act of devotion not for gaining anything but 
in order that one may not be regarded imoerfect. The;: e 're the 

o 

gr.idec of hypocrisy all of which are harmful. 


1. Ibid , p.26l; cf. Ibid , pp. 123J26. 

2. Ibid , p. 26?;cf. Ibid , pp. 126-23. 
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dome forms of hypocrisy arc ooen and others are hidden. 

Open hypocrisy is what leads man to action although the desire 
for reward from God is mingled with it. Slightly less ooen hyp- 
ocrisy is that which, though it alone cannot lead to action, 
makes easier that which is intended for reward, e.g. a man reg- 
ular.! y performs the night prayer with all sincerity but feels 
it burdensome; when any guest is prevent he feels it easy, /.'ore 
hidden than this is the hypocrisy which h>-n no influence upon 
action even by way of making it easy. Yet it is present in the 
mind and its sign is gladness, when some one becomes aware of the 
act; this joy originates from a./ hypocrisy hidden in the mind 
as fire is hidden in stone. "J ore hidden is the hypocrisy for 
which a man neither likes to express -.his. action nor Is' he glad 
when it is somehow expressed against his will, but he ex ects respect 
from others; he is displeased If they do not resoect him snd this 
proves that unconeiou-- ly he wants respect for the act which he 
h- d kept completely hidden. ".ince for him performance of an act 
is not like its non-performance in relation to others, he is not 
content with God's awareness of the act and is not free from a 
hidden hypocrisy which is more hidde-t than the creeping of an ant 
on a black stone in a d;rk night. Freedom from it is only possible 
for the most virtuous. Thus there are many forms of hidden hyp- 
ocrisy; the proof of its presence in the mind is the feeling of 
difference between men’s awareness of an act and that of aim* Is *1 
However, every form of hypocrisy cannot corrupt the act. The prob- 
lem of corruption is discussed by al-Ghazall in detail. 2 

fo get rid of the vice of hypocrisy strong mortification is 
needed for everyone. In one way this vice con be removed from 
the soul and in another man can reoel the passing thoughts which 
come to mind when he is eng ged in a devotional act. Tho former 
consists of knowled e and action, knowledge concerns the causes 
of hypocrisy and their removal by realizing the h n.-a it does in 
the here after and in this life. The basic cau e is love of in- 
fluence which is anvlyseable into three elements, namely, love of 


1. Ibid , P.264; cf. Ibid , o. 1 Jj. 

2. Ibid, p. 265-68. 



praise* fear of blame and greed for wealth* &uhaalbl also re* 
g&rded these m provoking hypocrisy# Both agree that these will - 
b© removed when one knows the esrlle resulting fro® hypocrisy which 
are anxiety to please neat corruption of the soul* disgrace on 
the hay of fceourrection end finally Buffering In Hell* Action 
la to hide devotional acts from others by perforating then in* 
side the house with the door eleeed* After practising it for 
sometime* deal re for it will net arise in the mind and content* 
sent with 3od # © being aware of it will be produced* Privacy 
is the aoBt effeetlve aeons of getting rid of hypocrisy*! The 
passing thoughts of hypocrisy ( khat&rlt sr- rlva* ) produced in 
the mind of a person engaged in a devotional act are three in 
number* The first la hie thought that perhaps someone is aware 
of hie act* This is followed by the arousal of a desire ( raghba ) 
for praise from him* its* the desire for hypocrisy* His mind then 
accepts this desire which no* bee ones strong* To repel the first 
thought he should realize that It le all the same whether or not A J 

someone is aware of hie act and that it is enough when God knows 
it* The second, the desire* can he repelled by recollecting 
whet he hap already learnt regarding the harm of hypocrisy* As. 
a result of this recollection dielike for hypocrisy will he 1 
aroused in the mind and if thie dislike la strong enough it will 
repel the desire and consequently the third thought will not be 
produced# knowledge thus Is ths basic element here for this is 
what creates the dislike for hypocrisy *2 ■ 

Pride ( kibr) and conceit l *ulb) are the greatest of all 
the vleee«3 In the list of virtues and vie ee al*Ghacali only 
mentioned them a* viees which appear^whea the faculty of anger 
deviated JEboa its mean state to the extreme of ecoeea* but now be 
ia dealing with them In all their aspects* In regard to the 
nature of pride* he s^y« that it requires two elements other 
than Itself* one is a person towards whoa it i© directed and the 
other a quality of perfection in which it is taken* Pride is 






,* pares m T.r:n:^n;i^6rcf. im—vXff r -o *. 

Ssibl la his H Hive * p* 2 32* regarded pride as 

■lie exposition of thie vice 


< [,P*149* Al mm*m 

vice and not the greater t vice, 
and of eoaceit in this work (pp.P07-70) is similar to that of al- 


man':.? joy wnd ce ..df&.'t belief t mb he is gre ter th;~r another 
in some ocrfection end include* hie contempt for him. If a men 
9 u*"do ■ e s Ilian elf gre* t and another gre-.t-r.r or cuu .1 thin ic not 
.ride, nor in it pride when he ..up ose.o another contemotable 
hi;:::, elf ss more or equ;ll./ conteuotfible. .ride come:-, to 
mind vac •• a man believes that he ha- v.-orth, that another man 
3 . 1 :. o has .'orth and that ilia worth is gre-.. ter th'.n that of an- 
other: these three beliefs inflate aim so th -t there is nmduced 
in his mind a s tirrin£ A jo.y, a trust in what lie believes -.nd a 
sense of his own r re tness and contemot for the other. This 
sense, this joy and this trust is the trait of pride. Thus 
oride is a st .tc of the soul generated from three beliefs, This 
st-te ic also coiled self-esteem ( *izsa ) and also tense of great- 
ness ( t\ (r : r.zum) .1 from this invar d st. te oroceeds boastful 
• • 

action ( tat aka b bur ) . ..1-Ghazali mentions its many forms of 
which haughtiness in walking and in dress aim- regarded :-.s very 
wrong. 2 

On the basis of that a.g, inst which oride is t.-^ken it naa 
throe forms, namely, oride agiinst 5od, oride against the jht’oohets 
and oride ns; in..t other peoole. The first is the ..orst, the second 
oorders on the first and the third i.e. one's adjudging oneself 
gre- t and another contemptible is of the lowest grade of oride 
bat he grave evil consequences. 3 f hie oride nay be in relig- 
ious qualities i.e. knowledge and action or in secul r aff irs 
such w j noble birth, physict 1 beauty or strength, wealtn nd 
follo.verc, friends, relit ives, assistants, etc. These are the 
u~.u 1 means of oride. sisol y of oride in each of these tamers 
many forms. 4 To suooort this view that pride is the worst of 
all the vices al-Ghazali quotes a Tradition to the effect that 
the man in whose mind is the weight of a grain of muntc id seed of 
pride will not enter laradice. He gi^es the reason for this: 5 


1 . — ppevi ) ue- o ,qq — GhazSli in hi 3 I . D. ; only the conception 
of the mean in the virtue of humility seems to h ve been derived 
from nl-farab 1 ' s I usul , p . 1 1 J . 

1. I . ■. ,111, 296-97 ;"cf 1 i r ~ya . oo . 2 3-3 . 2 3 3 : ristotle, thics ,^p. 

13 >-104 where he says th't gentleman must be a ,~re; t sjaouled man 
•:nd givec his traits. 2. Ibid, op. 276-73, 304, 305-06 jef .Ibid, p.2 35 
3. Ibid, 0.299; cf. Ibid . 00 .^ 35 - 38 . 4. Ibid . 00 . 3 OO-O 4 . 

9. 16id ,op.297,23j; A. J. ,pp.l49-50:cf , xl*>ya . oo.247,23.:'-33,23'3,239. 
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in the \rbn r £n he mentions three ty?es of abominations ceased 
by oride. In the Iliya * he exols.ino by means of his theory of 
the interconnection of vices that n croud man necessarily 
commits every vice and is deprived of every virtue. ,'uch n one 
cannot enter arndise. Besides, oride belongs by right only to 
lod for :ie i3 the all-po'-'orful and the master of all, and so 
man’s oride amounts to disouting Hi3 sole rights, iride also 
prevents its possessor from cce sting the truth from others although 
he knows it as such; it sometimes leads to pride in lod. 

To get rid of pride is an ’individual obligation' since it 
i ■ oroent in ever /one. 3y one method it c-n be re loved from the 
soul and by another only its expression can be orevented. ..ne 
clement in the first method is knowledge which concerns man's 
kno\ ledge of himself and his i.ord, 'hen he knows himself lie re- 
alises his small - r orth and the irrelevance of oride to him. : ; hen 
he knows his !. ord he knows Hin might and majesty and realises til? t 
oride befits Him lone. nov/ledge of these as the core of pride wa. 
also empliasezed by nl-huhasibi.l Al-lhazall adds to it another ele- 
ment, i.e. action which is to persevere in those deeds that are 
the oo^ooite to those resulting from pride. Thus to remove ptide 
against lod prayer should bo nerformed. To banish pride against 
peoole it is necessary habitually to perform humble acts the nat- 
ure of which al-Ghazall shows by describing conduct of the ^rochet 
and the virtuous. 2 The second method of banishing nride also con- 
sists of knowledge and action but these concern the ncan° of oride 
already mentioned. Al-Shazali insists tlrt remedy by hnov, -ledge 
alone is incomplete; perseverance in those -cts v/hich 'rre the opp- 
O'itc to pride is very necessary. 3 

Freedom fror .1 pride doe? or rei. aire man to be base since 
ba one?* ( kh - : a ) is also c vice. hile pride is a devi tion 

from the virtue of cour- ;c to recklessness, baseness is a deviation 
fro it to co ordice; the neon (sat) between the two ohoul« be 


1. Ibid , p. 313-09? cf. Ibid , op. 243-58. 

2. Ibid , op. 311, 305-08. 

3* Ibid, p. 316. 
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.-..cnuircd for this: io the virtue of humility ( tawudu^ ) "the 

0 

fountain-he d of all ch racter-traito of the pious", la tae 
liot of virtues it i.a. omitted; oobe nos., ( wa ar ) v:as meation- 
ed there as, it seems, the mesa between pride and baseness; 
in the list of the marks of good character soberness wa.-- includ- 
ed (because it was extolled in a ir uition). therefore soberness 
and humility oe m to be identical in al-Ghazali, ihis also oeems 
to be the case with the ..uslim philosophers for al— farabl and 
•vVicenna mentioned humility and not soberness and uiskavsyn spoke 
of soberness and not of humility (although by soberness he mesni 
somethin.: different from al-Ghazali). -hereas al-?arabl and 
■vicennu only briefly mentioned humility, el-Ghazall discusses it 
in detail. lie says tiu-it humility as the mean between Dride and 
ba:- ernes 3/ achieve:. 1 if everything is put in the place it deserves, 
ihus a man's sitting in front of those who are equal to him is 
oride, whereas to sit behind then i3 humility, a scholar would 
be base should he, on a shoe-maker's entering his room^give him 
his own chair, and, on his leaving, accompany him to the door 
to se-. him off. Jut he is humble should he do these for those who 
are equal or near to him. His humility towards the shoe-mmicer 
lies in speaking to him cheerfully, interrogating him mildly, 
accepting nis invitation, trying to meet his need and not con- 
sidering him coptjmptible and himself great. In matters of dress 
humility is the mean betv<een the kind which makes a man famous 
for his poor quality clothing and the .^ind which suites him famous 
for his excellent dress, done should dishonour himself, failure 
to preserve his own worth, flatter^etc. arc the signs of devi . uion 
from the mean to baseness; this is, however, less serious ■. vice 
th.-ui tdio vice of devi r . tion to pride. 1'he metnod of cc airing 
the mean is by man's knov/ledje of himself and hU ord ana being 
humble tow -r do those who are inferior to him so that humility 
in its nroner place wilH be e oy. 

fhe uefinition of humility by al-Ghazali as the mean 
between pride and bo. eness ha.' its main source in •• 1-I'’. r r r 'bi -ho 
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defined it in the same vayfl vicenna regarded i n ns a sub- 
division of wisdom which restrains the soul from pride. 2 But 
the great emohas is which H.l-Grhazs.1 i and also nl-i. Uh r $ibi 1 s.y 
uoon the humility as a virtue is because of it3 being empha- 
sized in the ' ur J an and Tradition; Tuolin philosophers consider 
it a • virtue o . in. .; to the i.u'J ue.uco of both j slam aid the 
Hellenistic thought o rticulnrl y St deism .3 a. ike 3.1-huh~i ibi,4 
he explains how it is possible for a learned man or a pious 
-cr-on to oe humble towards an infidel, sn ignoramus, a . icked 
men and the like and not to adjudge himself grer ter tlv- the/., 
desoite knowing the excellence of knCfcietlge and oiety. i’he gist 
of his idea? is contained in ihe follotring passage: 

"Then man * s duty is not to take pride ag.inst my one 
father if he looks at an ignorant person he will soy, • this^ie 
more ^excused than I’. If he looks at a le .rned man, he -ill 
s y, ’this nan le rned wh t I did not learn; so how cm I be 
li. e him?* If he looxs at an old man who i. older than him in 
age ho will so v, 'this nan obeyed lod before me; so hov; con I 
be like him?' if he looks at a heretic or an infidel, he will 
say, *ho«-' can I know th.-t his; end (hhTtimw) will not be mo.de 
with Islam and \j end ill be that in hich he now is;’ so being 
considerate of the end he is able to banish oride from his soul* .5 

Conceit 

1-lhazali describes the nature of conceit ( *ujb ) by ooint- 
in.g out its difference from and agreement with pride. In hie 
ooinion it differs from pride in that while oride reouiros for its 
existence in *v n*s mind another per. on against -..horn it ir. taken, 
coiocv.it does not need any such man, so th t if O.'jy one individual 
were ere ted in the world conceit and not pridd could have existed 
in i ia.6 It agrees with ~ride in th t there must be a red or 
l:u 'oosed perfection concerning which , person io conceited, 'lis 
a- — lii.ation of po; cessing this perfection ere tea in his mind one 
of three st tea; fear of i bi dir ope r. nee or corruption by the 
will of :o b)lio bestows it; no fear of the- e but gla.'.necc in it 

I. Aisul, o. 113. 2, f j:hd, o. 144.; ^.-rhlac, p.153. 

• 1 " — 

J. kehs.e Jadnuno, I3lnf..i uence d.» etoiciwee peur oensee -ausulra mo , 
Beirut, 1163, o. 1 Sj- 234. 4 * ' : i r P y~~ j > a . 6 3 , 264-6 b ,V-'”o 3 y J . 

5* I.U. ♦ III, 314; cf. Ibid. b, ' Ibid, p. 276. 
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since it io given by God’s grce; uo fear but rejoicing in 

it thini>.ii-; it achieved through hio own effort and not .>/; 

given by God; only this l.*:-t state is conceit* fhua conceit 

io to consider -su attribute of perfection an gre.it and to trust 

in its continuity with f orgetfulae-js of rel ting it to i-,.s real 

giver; it i» not, as pride is, related to other people. fhla 

difference between nri^e and conceit was also made by au— ■ uhselbl,^ 

The con.*-: iteration ns great of a gift given to s.otoe-r and 

ita recalling ( .in- n ) is also included in conceit, ^xou-ctation 

of service, thanks, and the like for the gift is called pre- 

rurnotion ( idlal ) . Thus this vice is an addition to conceit; 

every case of it is a case of conceit but not vice versa for in 

conceit a gift is considered great ‘without the expectation of 

any recompense for it, but in presumption recompense is .;.lso 

desired. resumption in devotional acts consists in a man’s 

belief that by means of these he ha.; acquired status with God 

and deserves special consideration from him in this life; he 

feels that undesirable events are less 1 1 * 0 .*/ to iiaonea uo him 

than to a s inner | he expects God to acceot hie >rayer more 

r* ndily than a sinner’s so that he is surprised only v.a«u his 

own prayer is refused, an if, by his acts he has done a favour 

to God whose recompense is required ( v/a.,1 ib ) . This meenia, of pro— 

- ? 

sumption is identical with th-t of al-isuh ,ibi. Both a.gr-o 
th t conceit in addition to causing all the evils of cride is an 
oba t -els to Knowledge and action, the two rimary means to 
hanpinenc, because it n «kea them appear sufficient to their pos- 
se. •-« or so that he neglect'-! efforts to increase them.-* 

Conceit in duo to ignorance of the true a. lure of the qual- 
ities of perfection concerning which >ne i:; conceited, I te remedy 
the efore, lies in the true knoy/J edge of them, dec a. e conceit 
in good deeds is more usu 1 than th t in other c utilities of per- 
fection ouch ;>o beauty, noble birth, etc., for tne farmer '.re thought 


1. a f 'r.u pp,?32, 247. 2. Ibid , pp. 213-14 

3. 1 »i)« , lli. 


313} cf. Ibid, no. 2J7~0ti 
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to bo .Lone through ones own effort, nl-Ghazali dealo with the 
nature of good deeds in detail, fhe gist of his dircussion 
is that in reality they are given by God’s .grace without nan’s 
irior desert istihe aq ) or right ( haqq ) to them. Reflection 
on this makes a man realize the folly of being conceited and 
ingrateful to God. fhe idea that every good is God’s gift he 
explains by means of the doctrine of acquisition ( kasb ) ♦ This 
idea v/a-- also emphasised by al-l'uhasibi who, however, did not 

r 

attach it to this doc trine. 1 Besides removing conceit by know- 
ing the nature of perfection and gift, one can also get rid of 
it by removing its means. The means are eight of which seven 
are the seme a the means of pride and the eighth is rong 
opinion which appears excellent to its posses. or owing to his 
ignorm.ee. Al-Ghazall explains how each means shoul be remedied 

and his explanation is similar to that of al-XuhasibI.2 

» 


1. Ibid , .-.p. 320-22 j cf. Ibid , op. 216-20* 

2. Ibid , op. 322-28; cf. Ibid, pp. 220-32, 




CHATTER V 


MYSTICAL VIRTUES 

Nature of Mystical Virtues 

From the previous chapter one may perhaps clearly know what 
are the evil (jialitiesof the soul according to al-Ghazali, what 
harm they cause their possessor and how they can he removed. 

When they have been banished through mortification and self- 
disci pline, the soul becomes clean md purified and, therefore, 
fit to find a place in the nearer presence o f God, £b r i t is only 
such a soul that will be entitled to a place there, as He said in 
the Qur*an, "...except he who comes to God with a soul free'O 
Because, as a result of the purification of the inward self 
( taharat al-batin ) through a long process of pain and struggle, 

•v . 

the inner faculties have come back to their proper states and the 
defilements of vice which, as it were accumulated on the face of 
the soul are removed, it is now in a position to acquire such 
praiseworthy qualities as will not only save it from damnation but 
enable it to attain nearness to God; it, in short, is prepared 
for a new life. With the removal of the evil qualities that con- 
stituted obstacles on the path to God, the novice can now easily 
travel the path; he will be travelling it step by step until he 

reaches the end when he will be called a sufi. 

«» 

The virtuous qualities which the seeker after God will now be 
trying to acquire are stated in the Ihya * as repentance, patience, 
gratitude, hope, fear, poverty and asceticism, unity and trust, 
love, yearning, intimacy, satisfaction, intention, sincerity, 
truthfulness, vigilance, self-examination and meditation. Poverty 
is not an independent mystical quality; it is described as an 

1 # P*12. 

I g'O 
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introduction to asceticism. Divine unity, too, is not a mystical 
virtue; it is regarded as the basis of trust. * Because these two 
are not independent mystical qualities, they are net mentioned in 
the Arba*in . All these virtues are also dealt with in the Kimlya* . 
although their order in this work is different from that in the 
Ihya * ; true, however, in the former work intimacy is not discussed 
under a separate heading, hut along with yearning. In the Arha^ln . 
an abridgement of the Ihya * . only the most important of these 
virtues have been dealt with; these are repentance, fear, ascet- 
icism, patience, gratitude, sincerity, truthfulness, trust, love 
and satisfaction. In the ethical systems of some of the philos- 
ophers these virtues are completely absent, while in those of others 
only a few of them are present without being emphasized and devel- 
oped in the manner they deserve. In the Qur>an and the Tradition, 
on the contrary, all of them are to be fbund with a brief explan- 
ation of their meaning. It is the sufis who laid so much emphasis 
upon them, developed their meaning to a great extent, considered 
the various aspects of them and arranged them in a hierarchical 
order; they stressed the fact that these virtues in their perfect 
form are only attainable by the mystics. For these reasons they 
may be called mystical virtues or, more properly, mystical qualities. 

Acquisition of these mystical qualities after the accomplish- 
ment of the task of purification is identified by al-Ghazali with 
the prosperity of the inward self ( *Umran al-batln ), and also with 
the enlightenment of the soul ( t anwir al-qalb ) . ^ In their perfect 

form they are appropriate to the highest category i.e. the mystics; 
in their imperfect form they are attainable by the- f ew^ l^e, th e 
pious, and in their basic form they are present in every believer; ^ 
1. See, infra . j>y. 
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this gradation is to be found in the discussion of most of these 


virtues. Without acquiring them completely no one can attain 
nearness to God and become entitled to the highest happiness. In 
all the ethical works of al-Ghazall dealing with them they are 
spoken of as leading to salvation ( munjiyat ) and also as the qual- 
ities of salvation ( si fat munjiyat ); the terra salvation is not 
here used in its strict sense; it is used in its broad sense 
which is synonymous with happiness including its highest form. 

Many of them are also called the ’stations* of those who traverse 
the way to God ( maqamat as-sallkln ) . also the stations of religion 
( maqamat ad-din) and stages of religion ( raanazil ad-din ): the term 
religion used in this context is defined as "the relation of 
(devotional) practice^ ( rau r amala ) between a man and his Lord”, ^ 

It is plain, therefore, that the mystical qualities mentioned 
above are to be acquired for the special purpose of attaining 
proximity to God. The acquisition of the four basic virtues 
with the sub-divisions described in a previous chapter was only 
urged for the general purpose of achieving a good character. The 
mystical virtues are also called praiseworthy character- traits 
( akhlaq mahmuda ) as are the basic virtues, although the term 
f adlla (virtue) is more often used for them following the philos- 
ophers. So the terms ’quality of salvation’, 'station* and 
'stage* identify a mystical virtue as the word ’virtue' ( fadlla ) 
identifies a basic virtue; the terra ’praiseworthy character trait' 
is common to ell the virtues. 

Although all the mystical qualities mentioned above are to 
be acquired by a disciple seeking nearness to God, they are not of 
the same grade and importance. They have been divided by al-Ghazali 
into (a) those which are means, and (b) those which are ends. The 


1. !*!>., IV, 365 
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latter. If acquired in this life, will remain in the soul eternally 
after death; spiritual training aims at creating them in the soul 
in this life. They are gratitude, unity and trust, love, yearning, 
intimacy and satisfaction. All other mystical virtues are those 
regarded as means; they are not intended to he in the soul after 
death; they are only to help man acquire the virtues regarded as 
ends. Because they are means they should, in al-Ghazaii's view, 
he stated first. This division of the mystical virtues is clearly 
made in a passage of the Klmlya * 1 and the order of the virtues in 
this work is based upon this division, for the means-group is dealt 
with first, leaving the latter part of the work for the ends-group; 
gratitude, an end-virtue, is discussed with a means-virtus', 
patience, for an especial reason to he mentioned later. The order 
of the virtues in the ArTaa f ln too is similar to that in the Kimlya* 
and this suggests that in this hook also al-Ghazall has in mind 
the idea of the above-mentioned division. In the Ihya * . however, 
this division is absent; Instead, there is here a suggestion for 
another classification: six virtues namely, intention, sincerity, 
truthfulness, vigilance, self-examination and meditation are treated 
last i.e. after love, without mentioning the reason for this; 
these are not called 'stations’. This suggests that these six 
are regarded as a group needed to support and help the other 
virtues which form another group. If this was really his view in 
this work, this must have been rejected in favour of that in the 
Klmlya *. He was constantly cultivati^ these virtues himself and 
the more he cultivated them the clearer became his knowledge of 
their role and significance in the beautification of the imard 
self; at the stage of writing the Klmlya ' he understood repentance 


See infra , p. /gif. 
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etc, aa means and gratitude, trust etc. as ends and expressed this 

in the following passage of this workj 

“Know that what we have called the qualities of salvation are 
of two divisions. One comprises those which come first in 
the path of religion and whose being in the soul is not the 
aim, e.g. repentance, patience, asceticism, self-examination 
and poverty; all these are means to what lies after these. 

The other kind consists of the qualities which are the aim 
and the end; they are sought for their existence in the soul 
and not for serving as means to something else, e.g. love, 
yearning, satisfaction, unity and trust; and gratitude is 
among them; every quality that is an end will remain (in the 
soul) in the next life. >So it (gratitude) needs to be stated 
at the end of the work.** 

Besides classifying the mystical virtues as means and ends, 

al-Ghszali presents them in the fbrm of a hierarchy, a gradually 

ascenfling order. Like other sufis, he puts repentance at the 
2 x 

bottom of it end, like al-Makki, •'love at the top. Love is 
regarded as the highest ’station* of the path and several qual- 
ities such as yearning, intimacy and satisfaction are said to be 
its by-products.^ All the means-virtues and the ends-virtues 
that are below love are thought to be those which prepare the 
novice for it. Although all the means-virtues are means to all 
the ends-virtues, one of the former is shown to be especially 
related to one of the latter. The mutual link between two means- 
virtues is also shown in many cases. An important point about 
the ascending order is that when the novice after acquiring a 
virtue passes to another, his concern with it is not finished; 
rather he will he cultivating it throughout his whole life; what 

<5 

is finished is only his mortification and salf-discipline. The 
sign of the complete acquisition of a mystical virtue is the same 
as that of a basic virtue i.e. to feel pleasure and ease in 
1. K.S.. p. 675. 2. I.D .. IV, 2. 3. I, 364. 


4. I.D .. IV, 290, 285, 289. 


5. IjJD., IV, 60; KjSi., p. 669. 
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exercising it.^ 

Each station of the path is regarded hy al-Ghazall as 
consisting of three elements, namely, knowledge ( * 1 lm ) , dispo- 
sition ( hal ) and action ( f amal).^ Tbs first produces the second 
« 

and the second the third - when knowledge is present, disposition 
is necessarily produced in the soul provided there i s no obstacle 
to it; when disposition is created, certain relevant actions 
cannot but proceed from it. This is the order ( tartib ) of the 
three elements and this is how they involve each other ( talazum ). 
This tripartite nature of a mystical virtue which, like a basic 
virtue, is identified with a character-trai t is not inconsistent 
with the definition already given of a character-trai t as a dis- 
position of the soul only and not as a faculty or knowledge or 
action because in the mystical virtue too it is the disposition 
what is precisely called virtue, while knowledge is regarded as 
its basis ( asl . bina* ) or cause ( sabab) and action as its result 
(thamara). That mystical virtue precisely refers to the dispo- 
sition is clearly expressed by el-Ghazall in many places. ** 

Knowledge and action are here added to the disposition in order to 
give a complete view - so complete that one finds in it both the 
cause and the effect of a virtue. The idea that a mystical virtue 
is made up of three elements is entirely al-Ghazall* s own; his 
sufi predecessors' definitions of it sometimes included only one 

element and at times two and hence he rejects them all as incom- 

5 

plete but not as incorrect. His conception of a mystical virtue 
may be made clearer by explaining its three elements one by one. 

1. I.P. . IV, 60; K.S.. p. 669. 2. I.D.. IV, 59; K.S .. p. 674. 

3. I.P. , IV, 71, 211, 4, 55j et passim ; K.S.. pp. 676. 

4. I.P, , IV, 35, 72, 187, 211, 223, 251, 312. et passim . 

5. I.P. . IV, 223. 
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The knowledge which forms the bssis of a virtue is partic- 
ularly concerned with the benefit of that virtue in the here- 
after and with the evil of its opposite. In addition, this 
knowledge concerns sometimes such general matters of the next 
world as may be related to that virtue only indirectly. 
capa bl e of -p r o d a- oi ng th e fll -spo altl o n-w hioh i s pr e cisely the 
virtu e- only I n dl ree^ly. To be capable of producing the dispo- 
sition which is precisely the virtue it is not enough for the 
knowledge to be entirely certain ( yaqin ) ; what is necessary is 
that the absolutely certain knowledge has got mastery over the 
soul and become so deeps© ated in it that it is inseparable from 
it. This is made clear by using words like istawlat al-ma r rlfa , 
l^tlqad qat l f , tasdlq yaqin , tasdlq bl*l qalb , lman jazlm and so 
onj Such firm conviction is what Socrates meant by knowledge 
in his famous maxim, 'virtue is knowledge'. His influence upon 
al-Ghazali does not extend beyond this, for the latter, unlike 
the former, maintains that even when firm conviction is present, 
disposition may not be aroused because of some obstacle ( lq ) 
which is in most cases the dominance of passions, 

Hal (disposition) produced by knowledge is that to which all 
the terms used for mystical virtue refer precisely. It denotes 
a quality of the soul that is fixed ( thabatat ) and established 
(aqamat). Thus as an element of a mystical virtue, hal means 

~~ a 

the same thing as is meant by the term hay* a raslkha in the 
definition of a character-trait ( khuluq ) which was identified 
with a basic virtue. That hal used in this context means a 
fixed quality is evident from the fact that 'station' ( maqam ) 

1. IJD., IV, 3, 340, 321, 222, 250, 211. 
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is defined as a fixed and established quality of the soul and 
in some cases 'station* is identified wi th hal. Moreover, 
many of the mystical qualities are, as already mentioned, pre- 
cisely referred to the element of hal : they are also called 
praiseworthy character-traits end a character- trait has already 
been defined as an established quality of the soulj the con- 
clusion, therefore, is that hal is an established quality. 

There is, however, another meaning of hal in al-Ghazali and 
this meaning it bears when it is used in the context of 'station*. 

In hi 8 view, a quality of the soul is a 'station* when it is 

fixed and established but when it is accidental ( f arid ) and 

* 

transitory it is hal (state). This meaning is reiterated in 
the Imla * ^ written in the defence of the I hya * . In the latter 
work, this meaning is explained with the help of the phenomenon 
of yellowness. Dividing yellowness into that which is fixed 
e.g. yellowness of gold, that which removes quickly like the 
yellowness of one's face created by fear and that which lies be- 
tween the two e.g. the yellowness of a sick man, al-Ghazall says 
that "a quality of the soul is divisible into these kinds so 
that what is not fixed is named hal for it soon changes ( yahulu ) 
and this is true in every quality of the soul".** The difference 
between * state' and 'station', then, is one of degree and not of 
kind. State is not said to be something that descends to the 
soul as a gift from God; it is only said to be a quality that is 
accidental and transitory. Clearly, then, al-Ghazali ' s 
definition of 'station* accords with those of other sufis but hie 
1. I.D. . IV, 123, 225. 2. I.D.. IV, 35, 312, 211 , 223, 251 et passim . 
3. P. 16. 4. I.D. . IV, 123, 215. 
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conception of hal is not the same as theirs, 

% 

Action proceeding from the disposition is of two kinds, 

namely, that of the bodily members and that of the soul. In 

the case of a few virtues what generates from the soul is also 

2 

described as qualities. The important point is that if a mys- 

A. 

tical qiality of a disposition is produced in the soul, it must 
give rise to action, and this action will, again, leave its 
influence upon the soul as a result of which the quality will be 
strengthened; all actions are for the soul’s benefit.^ This 
idea is based on al-Ghazall’s theory of circular relationship be- 
tween the soul and the body. The nature of action is determined 
by the nature of the disposition. The principle of opposite 
action is applied to the element of action in the case of some 
mystical virtues. ^ 

With this brief discussion about the aim of the mystical 
virtues, thei r classific ation, and hierarchical order and their 
elements or parts, it may be proper to pass on to discuss all 
the mystical virtues one by one. Since a virtue is completed by 
three elements, it will be sufficient if the attempt is confined 
to dealing with those materials that are directly related to 
them. All the proofs given from revelation and from the sayings 
of mystics and godly men will be omitted for the sake of brevity. 
The means-virtues will be dealt with first, for this is logical 
and this is what al-Ghazali himself did. 

1. For_ their views see Hu^wirl, Kashf . pp. 180-81; Qushayri t 

Ri sale . I, p. 193; SarraJ, Luma *'.' pp. 65-66; Gardet, w Hal M , 
raFTTl, 83; Arberry, Sufism, p. ys- 

2. IJD. , IV, 290. 3. K^S., p. 746; I.D .. IV, 314, 328. 

4. I.D., IV, 326, 346, 357, 9, 32. 




The Mystical Virtues .Regarded as Keans 


Repentance 

Repentance ( tawba ) is the first ’station' of the path leading 
to God; it is the first of the mystical virtues regarded as 
means. Why it is necessary at all, why it is reqiired of every- 
one in every condition and why it should he acquired first hy 

- - 1 

the novice are quest ions b riefly discussed by al-Ghazali. in 
his view, repentance as a mystical virtue is much more than what 
it i 8 ordinarily understood to be. For the common man, repen- 
tance is from the sins committed by the body. For the novice, 
it is, in addition, from the roots ( usul ) of these sins in the 
soul i.e, from the destructive qualities of envy, pride, hypo- 
crisy and so on; at a higher level of moral progress, it is 
also from diabolic suggestions ( wasawis ) , inner utterance of the 
soul ( hadith an-nafs ) and a sense of guilt that occasionally 
comes to the mind; at the highest level, i,e. the level of the 
most devout, it is from the mind’s occasional heedlessness in 
remembering God; forgetting Him, although for a moment, is 
regarded by them as an imperfection and so repentance from it, 

too, is required of them; they must turn away from everything 

2 

other than what leads them to proximity to God. 

As a mystical virtue repentance, according to al-Ghazali, 
consists of three elements, namely, knowledge, disposition and 
action. By knowledge is here meant man’s awareness of the 
great harm of sin, its causing a veil between him and all that 
he loves. When he knows this with certainty, pain for his 

1. , IV, 8-9, 11-12; ^S. , p. 647. 

2. I.P . . IV, 10-11; K.S . . p. 650; cf. Arberry, Sufism , p. 75. 
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being veiled from his beloved owing to his committing sin is 
roused in his soul; this state of experiencing pain is known 
as contrition ( nadam ). When contrition predominates in the 
mind, there hastens to it resolution ( r azm ) for action related 
to the past, present and future. Action at present is abandon- 
ing sin; action in the future is continuing the abandonment of 
it until death; and action relating to the past is atoning for 
the sins committed. Thus knowledge causes cont rition which, in 
turn, causes resolve to act. This is the order of these ele- 
ments, and repentance refers to the sum total of them all in 
this order. The element of contrition is, of course, the 
essence of repentance, and this is the reason why it alone is 
sometimes referred to as the virtue of repentance. 1 

Since repentance is only made perfect by completing its 
three constituent parts, al-Ghazali states in detail the stip- 
ulations of their completeness. The element of knowledge, he 
says, is completed by the knowledge of four things. The first 
is that 'misery' has its causes, one of which is sin; when a 
sin is committed, the evil effect of it is produced on the soul; 
its purity is thus lost and, consequently, it becomes unworthy 
of finding a place in the presence of God; this is how sin 
causes a veil between man and God, and knowledge of this is need- 
ed for repentance. The second is that the prophets had the 
greatest knowledge of the science of soul's diseases and that 
they were most truthful in interpreting it. The third thing 
to know is their sayings and also the Quranic verses containing 
God's rebuke of the sinners. The fourth thing to be aware of 
1. I.D., IV, 3-4, 31, 34; K.S .. p. 649. 
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is the amount of the harm caused by each particular sin and the 
way of atoning for it. 1 

The element of disposition i.e. the contrition produced by 
the knowledge of these things is the essence of repentance. The 
sign of the completeness of contrition is its rising to such an 
extent that it creates remorse, sorrow, pouring of tears and 
anxiety for a long time; when it is complete the soul becomes 
pure; the sweetness of sin is changed into bitterness, inclin- 
ation to it into aversion, and liking for it into hatred} bitter- 
ness is felt for all sins because all are similar in respect of 

2 

creating a veil between man and God. 

The element of resolve to act aroused by contrition has its 
relation to the past, the present and future. Resolve related 
to the present can only be complete when all sins have been 
abandoned and all the obligatory devotional acts are being prop- 
erly performed. Resolve linked with the future i.e. the deter- 
mination not to sin for ever should, at the time of repenting, 
be as strong as possible although it may become week later when 
desire will predominate. Its completion is inconceivable with- 
out the repentant* e adopting a life of retirement and silence, 
eating and sleeping little end taking only lawful food. Resolve 
to act related to the past is completed by the atonement of all 
the sins that were committed from the time of maturity to the 
day of repentance. Various methods of making investigation 
into them along with the principles of atonement have been mention- 
ed by al-Ghazall >ho is here following al-Muhasibl very closely. 
Total neglect or incomplete performance of the obli^tory acts 

1 . I.D. . IV, 44-4 5; KjjS* , pp. 649, 653. 

2. I/D., IV, 30-31; KtS., PP. 658-59, 649. 



of devotion are to be atoned for by performing them with a 
broken and contrite heart. Atonement of a grave or venial sin 
is by regret for committing it and by doing the deed that is 
opposite (did) to it; (the reason why the opposite deed is need- 
ed has already been stated); the duration of doing the opposite 
deed should be the same as that of the sin; an hour’s enjoyment 
of immoral music, for example, needs to be atoned for by an 
hour’s listening to the Qur*an. Atonement of any harm done to 
one's fellow human beings consists of two things - one is regret- 
ting and doing the deed opposite to it e.g. giving the poor 
lawful wealth for wrongly taking away someone’s wealth; the 

other is seeking forgiveness from the person harmed or from his 

1 

heirs if he has passed away. 

When the elements of knowledge, contrition and resolve to act 
are complete in the way mentioned above, repentance becomes 
necessarily acceptable ( mapbul ) to God. The soul which lost its 
purity as a result of the influence of sin on it, regains it now; 
in oonsecjience of the effect on it of contrition and of the good 
deeds contrary to the sins committed, the soul becomes clean and 
purified, and it is such a soul that is worthy of finding a place 

p 

in God’s presence and enjoying supreme happiness. For perfect 

repentance, patience is needed in addition to the knowledge 

already explained; it is needed in controlling the desire for 

sin and removing unwillingness to fulfil obligations; since 

repentance is thus dependent upx>n patience, the virtue, al-Ghazali 

x 

says, that should be dealt with immediately after it is patience . J 
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Patience 


Fatience ( ssbr ) is t Ye second mystical virtue of the means- 
group. In addition to this, it is described as an attribute of 

-j 

God. In the account of Ihe basic virtues patience was treated 
by al-Ghazali very briefly after the manner of the philosopher^ 
but now it is being discussed elaborately as a 'station' of the 
mystic path. Like repentance i t is completed by the three 
elements of knowledge, disposition produced in the soul as a 
result of knowledge, and action proceeding from the disposition. 
Wore precisely, however, patience refers to the disposition; 

p 

knowledge and action being its cause and effect respectively. 

What al-Ghazall states about these three elements of patience is 
linked with his theory of the faculties of the human soul dis- 
cussed in a previous chapter. Besides the intellect, he main- 
tains, there is a faculty ( quwwa ) in the soul whose function is 
to control the faculties of appetite and anger. This controlling 
quality ( si fa ) of the soul he calls the motive of religion 
( ba r lth ad-dln ) and the claim ( mutallba ) of the appetites and 
anger the motive of passion ( ba r ith al-hawa ); the two motives 
have always been at war with one another, inasmuch as that in 
the case of every action one of them impels man to do it and the 
other impels him not to do it. The steadiness ( thabat ) of the 
motive of religion in such opposition to the motive of passion 
is the disposition to which the virtue of patience precisely 
refers. This steadiness is a result of the knowledge of the 
fact that passions are in contradiction to the means to ^happi- 
ness^in this world as well as in the next, that they are man's 


1. p. 97 


2. LJ). , IV, 155 line 5, JA , 58 line 6. 
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enemies, inasmuch as they deter him from the path to God* 
better is this knowledge of the evil consequence of submitting 
to passions, the more firm and steady the motive of religion 
becomes. When this motive is firm, the course of action de- 
manded by the motive of passion is abandoned and the one contrary 
to it is adopted; this proceeding of action from the disposition 
is, strictly speaking, the virtue of patience. 

This patience which is the restraining the demands of the 
appetites and anger is called by al-Ghazeli mental patience 

( as-sabr an-nafsl ) and is regarded by him as more perfect than 
* • 

bodily patience ( as-sabr al-badanl ) which is the endurance of 

# o 

physical pain felt in the performance of devotional and non- 

devotional acts and in disease and injury. Endurance of bodily 

pain is commendable only when it is necessitated by the Shari r a. 

Mental patience functions in various channels; it is required 

against excessive desire for food and sex. In misfortune it is 

required against violent outburst of passions in the fora of 

crying, tearing of clothes and so on. It is needed to restrain 

the greed for wealth. Firaness of mind is also required in the 

battlefield, in restraining anger, in keeping others* secrets 

concealed, in ebondoning what is superfluous l.e. in asceticism, 

and so on. Thus most of the good qualities of the soul are 

dependent upon patience. Its importance as a means-virtue, is, 

2 

therefore, very great. 

Patience is needed throughout the whole life. This is so 
because at every stage of life a man is concerned either with 
something that is agreeable to his lower nature or with something 
1. I.D. . IV, 55-57, 59-60; K.S .. pp.666-68. 2. I.D.. IV, 58-59. 
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disagreeable, end in each case he is in need of patience. The 
agreeable things are such as wealth, fame, health etc,, and non- 
observance of patience in these leads man to insolence and evil 
deeds. Fatlence in these is not to lean on or rejoice in these 
and not to use them for worldly pleasure. The things disagree- 
able to his lower nature are (a) things that in man’s power 
( i khtlyar ) e.g, devotional acts and sin, (b) things which are 
not in his power and (c) things whose occurrence is not in his 
power but whose repelling is. Now, patience in devotional acts 
is needed because the carnal soul ( nafs )„ wills- their performance. 
It is needed before them, within them and after them - before 
starting them is in making the intentions for them completely pure 
from hypocrisy, within them is in observing all the obligatory 
and supererogatory parts of them with both their external and 
internal aspects, after finishing them is in not expressing them 
from desire for fame and not feeling vainglorious. In refrain- 
ing from sin, too, patience is needed because the carnal soul is 
by nature prone to it. As for the things whose occurrence is 
not in man’s choice but whose repelling is e.g. harm from others 
in different forms, patience is needed in them in not taking any 
revenge for them at all or in taking revenge only in proportion 
to the harm done ( mukafa* ) : enduring harm from others is a high 
level of patience. The things which are not in man's power at 
all are misfortunes and calamities like the death of children, 
loss of wealth, paralysing of any organ; patience in these is the 
most excellent kind of patience and this can only be attained by 
the most devout; mental pain, or silent tears in misfortune is 
not incompatible with this kind of patience since these are 
natural for man; this patience is, of course, lost by violent 
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outbursts of passion and by complaints to others. Thus at 
every step of life, man is in need of patience. Even when a 
mystic has oo mple tel y controlled his passions and adopted 
solitude ( ^uzla ). he needs it in effecting perseverance in his 
control over them and in repelling diabolic suggestions from his 
mind and different passing thoughts that come to it in solitude 
and prevent him from remembering God.^ 

Although patience is needed at every stage of life, the need 
for it in all the life-situations is not the same. In some it 
is obligatory, while in others it is supererogatory. Patience 
in abstinence from those deeds which the Shari r a made unlawful 
is obligatory. It is supererogatory in doing those good deeds 
which are disliked by natural passions ( makarlh ) and this is 
appropriate to the ’especial few’. There are two situations 
where patience is condemnable. One of them is in receiving an 
injury that is uni awful in the Shari 'a e.g. when a man’s own hand 
or that of his child is being cut off by an oppressor. The 
other is in receiving an injury that is disliked in the Shari r a. 

In a particular situation whether patience is needed or not, end, 
if needed, whether it is obligatory or supererogatory will all 
be determined by the Shari r a. 

Patience as a mystical virtue can only be said to have been 
acquired by a novice when he can exercise it in all the situations 
demanding it, not with much pain but with little exertion of his 
carnal soul, for this shows that his religious motive has become 
so strong that it cannot be overcome by his motive of passion at 
all. (The conception of pleasure as the criterion of acquiring 
1. I.P.. IV, 60-65, 62; K.S.. pp. 669-73* 2. I.D., IV, 60. 
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a character-trait has already been treated in detail.) If he 
can observe patience only in some situations but not in all, or 
if he can observe It in all the situations with much and not 
little pain, his motive of religion has not become strong enough; 
he is just learning patience ( tasabbar ) and has not yet acquired 
it. The motive of religion gets strength from the practice of 
patience as from certain knowledge about the evil consequences 
of following passions. After the exercise of patience with pain 
and difficulty for a long time, the religious impulse becomes 
strong so that patience in all circumstances becomes easy. 

Endurance of pain is not possible all the time; it is possible 
only when the fear of God is dominant in the soul. Therefore 
the virtue that deserves consideration after patience is fear 
of God. 1 

_ - - 2 

But al-Ghazali, like al-Makki, takes up the virtue of 
gratitude for discussion because it is inseparably related to 
patience. Concerning the relation he points out that two things - 
affliction ( bale* ) and bounty ( nl r ma ) - come to man in his life 
demanding appropriate responses from him. When affliction be- 
falls him, his response should, at least, be in the form of 
patience (it is, of course, better to express gratitude even in 
such condition - a view that has been justified on several 
grounds).^ But when bounty is bestowed upon him, he must respond 
to it by expressing gratitude to it s bestower. Al-Ghazali says 
that if this relation did not exist between patience and gratitude, 
he would have treated the latter not with patience but with other 
1. IjD. , IV, 59-60; K^S., pp.674-75. 2. Out, I, 411-13. 

3* IV, 110-16; KjjS . , pp. 693-94. 
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end-virtues for it is one of them, 1 
Gratitude 

Gratitude ( shukr ) to God is considered "by al-Ghazali as 
one of the higher 'stations 1 of the path leading the novice near 
to God; its high place in the path he proves by means of 
Our* anic verses and prophetic traditions. Since it belongs to 
the end-group of the mystical virtues, it is to be acquired by 
the novice later and, if acquired, it will remain in the soul in 
the hereafter in virtue of which those who are 'happy' will be 
expressing gratitude to God there too. To give a complete des- 
cription of gratitude al-Ghazali speaks of it in terms of the 
three elements that make up most of the mystical virtues, i.e, 
knowledge, disposition and action. Gratitude to God is for the 
gift ( ni*ma ) He bestows upon man, and so knowledge here is of the 
fact that every gift is ultimately from Him. This knowledge 
produces in the soul the disposition of rejoicing in the Benefactor 
( mun^im ) - a rejoicing mingled with a sense of submission and 
humility towards Him. Prom this disposition of joy proceeds 
action which is to use every gift for the purpose for which the 
Benefactor has given it. These three elements complete the 
virtue of gratitude although what it precisely refers to is the 
element of disposition. The definitions of gratitude by al- 

Junayd, Hamdun~ al-Qassar and others include only one or two of 

- - 2 
these elements and so al-Ghazali rejects them as incomplete. 

Since clear apprehension of the real nature of gratitude to 

* 

God depends upon clearly understanding the three elements of it,-' 

1. Kj^S. , pp.675, 694, 669. 3. K^S. , PP. 676-77. 


2. i.d., IV, 71, 73; KjI. , PP.675, 676-77. 
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al-Ghazali proceeds to explain them one by one. Knowledge, the 

cause of gratitude, is, he says, linked with the concept of divine 

unity (tawhld) and sanctification ( t aqdl s ) and is attainable only 
♦ 

after them. The gist of this knowledge is that gifts come from 
God and no-one has any partnership with Him in bestowing them. 

The intermediate causes ( asbab , wasa J it ) of a gift lying between 
man and God are only appointed ( musakhkhar) by Him so that they 
work on His behalf; they can only do what they are commanded by 
Him. When an individual, for example, benefits another with his 
wealth, he is bound to do so inasmuch as God created in Him a 
will to that effect; therefore, it is God Who is the real 
Benefactor, Who gives the benefit through the alms-giver. This 
knowledge is necessary for perfect gratitude because it is only 
from such knowledge that the soul can rejoice only in the Bene- 
factor, in which case gratitude is felt towards Him alone. But 
if one knows the gift to have come from intermediary causes, one's 
gratitude will be given to them only; if one believes that they 
have some role to play in bestowing the gift, one's gratitude will 
be directed towards them too in which case gratitude to God alone 
will be incomplete. For these reasons the knowledge that every 
benefit comes from God and from no other is very necessary, so 
necessary that at times al-Ghazali calls this alone the virtue of 
gratitude, 1 

The disposition which is precisely the mystical quality of 
gratitude is the joy produced by the knowledge of gift. In order 
to be a perfect disposition, this joy which is mingled with a 
feeling of submission and humility should be towards God alone 
1. I.D., IV, 71-72; KjJ3 , , p.677. 
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and diould come to the mind from the realisation that the gift 
received from Him will serve as means to draw near to Him. 

This perfect disposition is possessed by the mystics and the 
most devout and its sign is that they are Joyful only when they 
receive those things of the vo rid which help them in reaching 
the goal. A man* s Joy may be because he realises that the gift 
he received is something enjoyable and accords with his need; 
this Joy is not the disposition of gratitude, since it is not 
towards the Benefactor in any sense. Again, Joy may be towards 
the Benefactor not because the gift received from Him is a thing 
of enjoyment, but because he reali2es that it proves that God is 
pleased with him and will give him more benefit in the future; 
this is a disposition of gratitude no doubt but this disposition 
is of lower grade and possessed by the pious who worship God and 
offer Him thanks in the hope of rewards from Him in the future 
life . 1 

Action proceeding from the disposition of gratitude is by 
the soul, by the tongue and by the members. Action of the soul 
is to desire good for all. Action by the tongue is to express 
Joy towards the Benefactor through such sentences as ’all praise 
be to God* ( al-hamdu li-Allah) . Action of the members consists 
in using God’s gifts for the purposes for which He gave them. 

To use them for any other purpose or not to us e them at all is 
ingratitude. Thus the purpose of creating the hand is to repel 
what is harmful and to grasp the useful; if it is used in 
committing sin or is not used where it diould be used, this is 
ingratitude to God in regard to this gift. Hen of insight^ 
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( a hi al-basi*lr) can know God’s purpose in creating each gift by 
reflection and inspiration ( Ilham ) . while the commen men who have 
a lower grade of intellect can know it from the Shall r a. In 
general, it may be said that each gift is given so that man may 
work by it for the hereafter; therefore it is only by using it 
for that end that one can become grateful to God, 1 

Because gratitude is incumbent upon man for the gift he 
receives, al-Ghazali states what gift really means and what its 
forms are. In support of his view that gifts are innumerable he 
quotes the Qur*anic verse, M And if you count Allah’s favours, 
you will not be able to number them; most surely man is very 
unjust and vezy ungrateful.** Some of them are hidden, others 
are manifest; some are common to all human beings e.g. air, 
water, sun-rays etc,, while others are particular to a few people 
such as wealth, honour, or to a single individual. In regard to 
the meaning of gift, al-Ghazali says that what is useful in this 
world and the next is a gift in the real sense of the term; such 
things are only two, namely, knowledge and good action. What is 
painful in this w rid but pleasure-giving in the next is also a 
gift. In most of the things of this world there exist both bene- 
fit and harm from the viewpoint of the hereafter; if the benefit 
of a thing is greater than its harm, it should be reckoned as a 
gift; the amount of benefit and harm varies from person to 
person, and so a thing may be a gift for someone but affliction 
for another person. Only those things of the world that serve 

as means to ’happiness* are gifts. These are innumerable out 

- - 2 
of which al-Ghazali selects sixteen and discusses them in detail. 

1. . , IV, 73, 78, 76; K^S., pp. 679-80, 673. 

2. Kj_S, , pp. 685-86, 688-89; I^D. , IV, 86-94. 
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At the end of his discussion on gratitude al-Ghazali does 
not speak of the virtue that should follow it* The reason is 
that he has already pointed out that what should follow after 
’patience* iB the virtue of the fear of God, but instead of dis- 
cussing it he dealt with ’gratitude* for an especial reason 
already considered. Now that the discussion on ’gratitude’ is 
finished he goes on to treat ’fear* 1 without feeling any need to 
repeat his reason. Since he sees a link between ’fear* end 
’hope* he considers both together. Of these, however, ’fear* 
deserves the first consideration because this is its true posit- 

lA> 

ion and because hope is better than feaiy -tfhen they are Judged 
from this point of view of their sources; (a rule in mysticism is 
that what is higher should be discussed later). But he discusses 
’hope* first, an arrangement that accords with that of al-Makki,^ 
because it has similarity with the preceding virtue, ’gratitude*. 
The Elmilarity is that both are related to the same attributes of 
God, i.e. mercy and kindness udiich attract man to Hie love,** In 
the Arba^ln . however, the treatment of hope is to be found within 
the discussion of fear** and not before it in a separate section, 
Hope 

The virtues of hope ( itaja* ) and fear ( khawf ) are compared by 

al-Ghazali to "two wings by means of which those who are brought 

1 , In the A.T) . , pp.181-82, however, 'fear* is placed after 
’repentance . 


2. ItD., IV, 125; KjS.., p. 695- 
higher than hope; see -jit . 

3. Al-Kakki , I, 432 , 457. 

4. 1*2* » IV * 1l *5; K.S .. p.718, 


To al-Makkl, however, fear is 
I, 456. 

695. 5. p.182. 
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near (to God) fly to every praiseworthy station (of the path)*. 

Clearly, unlike any other means-virtue which, in addition to being 

means to all the end-virtues, is a means to one or two means- 

virtues other than itself, fear and hope, besides the former’s 

being especially related to patience, are means to all the virtues 

other than themselves. To facilitate the discussion of their 

nature as mystical virtues, al-Ghazall first states the general 

meaning of hope and fear. In regard to hope he says that it 

refers to the joy (irtiyah) of the mind which results from its 

o 

anticipation of anything that it esteems desirable. There must 
be means to such a thing, and if the mind expects it on the ground 
that most of the means have been obtained, it is reasonable to 
call this anticipation hope But if the anticipation of the thing 
is made despite fulfilling the means defectively and in a disorder- 
ly way, it 3iould be called delusion ( gharur ) and stupidity 
( humuq ) and not hope. If the means to the thing are unknown as 
existent or non-existent, the expectation of It should be called 
wishful thinking ( tamanni ) because this is an expectation without 
any reason for making it. Legitimate hope, then, is expectation 
of a desirable thing after fulfilling ell the means to it that 
are within man’s power. ^ 

Similar to this is the nature of hope as a mystical virtue. 
Should a novioe strengthen his 'faith* by means of devotional 
acts, purify the so til from blameworthy qualities and then expect 
that God, out of mercy, will strengthen him in this way of life 

1. I.D ., IV, i 23; a similar sentence is to be found in the 
Klmlya * . p.695. 

2. Cf Avicenna, Akhlaq . p.24. 

3. LJ)., IV, 123-24; K»_s , , PP.695, 697-9. 
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until death and grant him a ’good end* ( husn al-khatima ) which 
leads to forgiveness. This expectation of his can he called 
real hope, and this will cause him to persevere in good deeds to 
the last hour of his life, completing thereby the means to mercy; 
but if he neglects the act of strengthening the ’faith* or leaves 
the soul unpurified and is engrossed in worldly pleasures and 
expects that God will forgive him, this expectation of his is mere 
delusion and stupidity. The real hope of mercy which is cherish- 
ed after obtaining the means to it and which causes man to remain 
moral throughout the rest of hia life, is a disposition of the 
soul which is aroused by knowledge and viiich, in turn, necessi- 
tates action. Thus, the virtue of hope too consists of the three 
elements necessary for each ’station* on the path to God. By 
knowledge is here meant man’s awareness of obtaining most of the 
means to mercy, and by action the best possible effort in perform- 
ing devotional acts, which constitutes the remaining part of means 
to mercy. This effort is a necessary part of real hope because 
the opposite of hope, despair, is blameworthy for the reason that 
there is no activity in it. Among the signs of real hope are 
feeling pleasure in working to attain nearness to God, joy in 
secret converse with Him and fondness in praising Him with humil- 
ity. Should these signs be absent in a novice he cannot be 

said to have acquired the virtue of hope; he is deluded and has 

1 

given way to wishful thinking. 

Hope of mercy should be at the stage not of excess or defic- 
iency but of the mean ( wast ). Hope is the first of the two 
mystical virtues, the other being ’fear*, to which al-Ghazall 
1. I.D.. IV, 124-25; Kj_s» , pp. 697-98. 
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applies the doctrine of mean - a doctrine that was found to he so 
important in his conception of basic virtues and vices. But 
while in that place he used the doctrine sometimes for practical 
motives and sometimes fox* other-worldly purposes, he here uses it 
purely for the former. He says that it is only when hope is at 
the mean state that its purpose which is to energize the novice 
for knowledge and action can be best fulfilled. If hope is 
excessive, it becomes sloth and laziness. If it Is deficient it 
borders on despair which deprives its possessor of knowledge and 
action. Thus both excess and deficiency are bad and should be 
remedied by appropriate means. Excessive hope can be reduced by 
reading the Quranic verses and prophetic traditions on fear. 

Some of those whose hope of mercy deviates too much towards the 
ex i e e g of deficiency are in despair and they abandon devotional 
acts and repentance from sin; others keep themselves so busy in 
them that they harm themselves and their families. Hope in both 
groups of people should be Increased to the state of equilibrium 
and this can be achieved in two ways. One is reflection on the 
innumerable types of gifts ( nl r en ) that God has bestowed upon man; 
this will enable them to realize how kind He is in this world 
and this realization will create in their mind the hope that in 
the next world too He will show such kindness to man. This 
reflection is, of course, difficult on the part of common men who, 
therefore, need to follow the second way which consists in reading 
the QurJanic verses, prophetic traditions and sayings of mystios 
and saints about the hope of God f s forgiveness in the hereafter. 1 
1. I^D-, IV, 127, 135; Kjj_s . , pp. 69 8-70 3 • 
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While hope in general refers to the Joy of the ©ul when it 
expects something desirable, fear is the soul's experience of pain 

•j 

when it anticipates something harmful. The painful feeling is 
aroused in a man's mind by his knowledge that the harmful thing 
will overtake him and the intensity of this feeling is in pro- 
portion to the strength of this knowledge. So long ss this feel- 
ing exists certain actions are caused by this necessarily. This 
is the nature of fear in general, and similar to this is the nature 
of fear in mysticism. As a mystical virtue fear refers to the 
fear of God. It is the soul's experiencing pain when a novice 
knows (a) God's attributes of majesty, power and absolute Indepen- 
dence so that if He destroys the whole universe none can destroy 
Him, or (b) his sins, defects in his good deeds and the blameworthy 
qualities of his soul and the punishment for all these, or (c) both 
i.e. his sin and God's majestic attributes. On the strength of his 
knowledge of these depends the strength of his feeling of pain. 

This feeling influences both the body and the soul. In the former, 
it produces pallidness, fainting, shrieking, weeping snd sometimes 
it even causes death; instead of committing sins the members become 
engaged in devotional acts and in making up for the excess made in 
the past. The effect of fear on the soul is that desire for 
worldly enjoyment and sin disappears; modesty, humility and sub- 
mission to God come to the soul, and pride, rancour and, in short, 
tendency to evil leave it; self-examination, vigilance and anxiety 
about the 'end', occupy the mind. When desires are controlled, the 
virtue of temperance ( r i f f a ) is achieved. The lowest grade of fear 
1. Cf. Avicenna, Akhllq . p.26. 
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is whet keeps man from all that is unlawful; this is called 
abstinence ( wars *) . A higher grade of fear restrains man from 
what is doubtful; this is called piety ( t aqwa ) . kan at the high- 
est grade abstains from what is not unlawful lest he fall^ into what 
is unlawful; this is called truthfulness ( sldq ). Such a man does 

m 

not build a house Which is not necessary for him, nor amass wealth 
which is not necessary for his sustenance, he becomes indifferent 
to the world, knowing that he will have to leave it behind and does 
not spend aiy moment on things other than God. Then, the know- 
ledge of sin or of the majestic attributes of God or of both is 
what produces in the soul a painful feeling which is the disposition 
of the mystioal virtue of fear, from which proceed the above- 
mentioned actions of the body and the soul.^ 

Objects of fear are things abhorrent in themselves such as Eell- 
fire or things not abhorrent in themselves but causing things that 
are abhorrent. Difference of worth among those who are at the 
* station* of fear is owing to the difference of worth among the 
abhorred things. The fearful things of the second group are many. 
Some of them are death before repentance, imperfection in it, 
diminishing of enthusiasm for devotional acts, replacement of the 
gentleness of mind by hardness ( qasawa) . deviation from uprightness, 
dominance of desire for sin, bewilderment at God’s enoxmous gift, 
diversion from God to things other than Him, exposing of disgrace 
and shame on the Resurrection Day, God’s awareness when one's mind 
is heedless of Him, 'evil end* i.e. losing the 'faith* at death; 
end so on. All these are the objects of the mystics* fear. The 
fear of 'evil end* becomes most dominant in them and this is the 
1. LJ). , IV, 135-36; K.S.. pp. 704-08. 
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most perfect fesr. The fearful things of the first group are the 
pangs of deathjinterrogation of il&nkar end Naklr and punishment in 
the grave, terror of Resurrection, aw^fulness of standing before 
God and His interrogation, sharpness of the Bridge end the diffi- 
culty in crossing over it, Hell and its shackles and terrors, 
deprivation of Paradise or diminution of grade in it, veiling from 
God, and so on. Of all these, the fear of the veil is most domin- 
ant in the mystics. The pious fear sin and crime, whereas the 
mystics fear God Himself because of His majesty and the attributes 
that demand awe necessarily. The latter fear is higher in grade 
and more perfect because it remains always, whereas the fear of sin 
disappears after its abandonment. One who knows God and His attri- 
butes knows that some of them cause Him to be feared even though one 
were free from sin; for if the sinner knows God truly, he will fear 
Him and not the sin. 1 

Pear of these things is only commendable when it is at the 
mean-state because it is only such fear that leads one to knowledge 
and good deeds - a thing that is the purpose of fear as a mystical 
quality. The man in whom fear is at the state of deficiency tends 
towards effeminate softness which pervades his mind whenever he 
hears a Qur^anic verse on fear and he begins to weep; but after a 
while his mind becomes heedless. This fear is of little use for 

it cannot lead to knowledge and action. Excessive fear, on the 
other hand, creates despair; this too is bad bacause it causes 
disease, depression, bewilderment and intellectual atrophy and 
sometimes even death; all these are bars to knowledge and action. 
Thus both deficiency and excess of fear obstruct the realization of 
1. 1*1* t iv, 150 , 15V* K.s. . pp.707, 709-11. 



the purpose of fear as a Station* of the path and, therefore, need 
to toe remedied. The remedy for excessive fear is the same as 
that for deficiency of 'hope* which has already been stated. The 
remedy for deficiency of fear is man’s knowledge of himself and of 
God - himself as helpless and sinful and God as great, etc.; this 
knowledge necessarily creates fear in the mind. One unable to have 
this knowledge should associate with those who have acquired the 
virtue of fear so that the fear in them will spread ( sarayat ) to 
him. If such persons are not available, reading the books con- 
cerning the fear of the prophets, angels and fathers will suffice him. 

Al-Ghazali deals with the question - which of the two virtues 
of fear and hope is better and should be made more dominant in the 
soul? He says that if they are Judged from their sources, hope is 
found to be the better and so serving God in the hope of reward 
should be regarded as better than serving Him for fear of punish- 
ment. Since hope and fear are two means-virtues, the appropriate 
question, al-Ghazali says, is not which of them is better but 
which is sore useful. The answer to this question is, in his 
view, not the same for all. For a man who feels security from 
God's wrath fear is more useful, but if a man is in despair of His 
mercy, hope should be made more dominant in his soul. If a tenden- 
cy to evil is strong in a person, fear is more needed for him, but 
if this tendency is completely controlled, an equal amount of fear 
and hope should exist in the soul. In view of the fact that in 
most people a tendency to sin is dominant, it can be said absolutely 
that fear is more useful provided it does not border on despair. 

Thus the need for fear is, according to al-Ghazali, greater than 
1 . I.D . . IV, 11 + 6 - 47 ; K^s. , pp. 708 - 09 , 713 - 14 . 
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that for hope and it is for this reason that in the Arbe f ln only 
fear is mentioned. 

Al-Ghazali does not mention the reason vhy he passes on to 
’asceticism' and not to any other means-virtues when he has con- 
cluded his discussion on fear, hut he explains this when he shows 
how ell the mystical virtues other than 'love* lead the novice to 
it. Here he points. out that asceticism and patience are impossible 
without fear and hope. (This relation of fear and hope to ttese 
two virtues is conceived as especial as against their general 
relation to all the mystical 'stations' other than themselves.) 

Since asceticism is dependent upon fear al-Ghazali llnds it logical 
to discuss it after fear in all his ethical works dealing with the 
stations of the path. 

Asceticism 

Asceticism ( zuhd ) belongs to the me ans-group of the mystical 
virtues. It Is regarded by al-Ghazali as a noble ( sharlf ) station 
of the path to God. Like other stations, it, too, is described 
as composed of knowledge, disposition and action. The nature of 
this virtue he states by first stating the meaning of asceticism in 
general. Its meaning is the turning away of desire ( raghba ) from 
a thing to some other thing better than that. Thus there are two 
elements in asceticism, namely, that from which desire is turned 
away ( marghub r anhu ) and that to which it i s turned ( marghub fihl ). 
While it is necessary that the former diould be desirable, the latter 
should be of more value. In the light of this it c an be said that 
abandonnent of this world in favour of the next is asceticism and 
the abandonment of the next world in favour of this world is also 
1. I.D.. IV, 144-43; |US.# PP.695, 704, 718. 2. L^D. , IV, 271. 
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asceticism. But asceticism as a mystical virtue refers especially 

to the rejection of this world in favour of the next. The phrase 

•this world* here means those permissible things of the world 

( mubahat, halal ) which form the objects of the carnal soul’s pleas- 

ure ( huzuz en-nafs ). Abandonment of the legally forbidden things 
• •* * 

is not the mystical virtue of asceticism for this is obligatory 
upon everyone; abandonment of the doubtful things, too, is not 
asceticism for this is accomplished only by the pious. In ascet- 
icism permissible things must be rejected despite the daility to 
enjoy them. This stiiulation distinguishes it from poverty, for 
in the former rejection of worldly things is after their possession 
but in the latter they are not possessed at all. Again, in ascet- 
icism abandonment of a thing is by regarding it as contemptible in 
comparison to the delights of the hereafter that will be obtained in 
exchange for it; hence giving away for the sake of liberality, 
magnificence, name and fame is not asceticism, for this is done by 
those who do not believe in the hereafter or wto do not 

■i 

happiness in it. 

The knowledge required for asceticism is that this world is 

insignificant in comparison to the next, for the delights of the 

former are transitory end very much inferior to those of the latter. 

On the strength of this knowledge depends the strength of the 

disposition of asceticism. Despite possessing this knowledge many 

do not reject the world because their ’faith* is weak and because 

their desire for this worldly enjoyment is dominant. They procras- 
tinate and male delay in turning to the next . 2 The action 

1. I.D.. IV, 197-98; K.S.. pp. 83o, 871 , 832-33. 

2. IjD., IV, 187-88; K^S., pp. 730-31 , 732. 
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proceeding from the disposition of asceticism is practically 
abandoning the world and being attentive to the next; it is to 
refrain from enjoying the world including all its means. An 
ascetic stops his bodily members from committing sins and employs 
them in all supererogatory and obligatory good deeds. Indifference 
to this world and attention to the next are the two stipulations of 
the action of asceticism. Abandonment of some worldly things and 
not Of all is asceticism no doubt but it is not absolute asceticism. 

Al-Ghazali speaks of three grades of asceticism on the basis of 
its purpose. The lowest grade is to abandon the world in order 
to escape from punishment in the next world. This is the asceticism 
of those in whom fear predominates ( kha*lfun ). Higher than this 
is to abandon the world wi th a view to obtaining the reward to be 
given for it in the next world. This is higher becai se this is 
connected with love of God and this is appropriate to those in whom 
hope is predominant ( rajun ). The highest grade in forsaking the 
world is neither for fear nor lb r hope but only for love of God. 

The mystics, the lovers of God, are at this grade for it is they 

2 _ - 

who regard as negligible all things other than God. Al-Ghazali 
describes another four grades of asceticism on the basis of the 
things abandoned. At the highest grade one abandons everything 
save God i.e. this world and also the delights of the next; this 
is absolute asceticism. At a lower grade one abandons all those 
things which give pleasure to the carnal soul and which are not 
needed in travelling on the path to God. This is the complete 
abandonment of the world, because the world refers to all that is 

1. I.P .. IV, 188-89; K.S.. pp.836, 83I . 

2. K^s., p.731 ; I*D. IV, 195-96. 
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self- pleasing except when its purpose is the hereafter, 
grade is to abandon not every means of self-pleasing but only 
wealth and ’influence* together with all the means to them. It ia 
upon these two that most self-pleasing is dependent. Forsaking 
these means forsaking that measure of them which i'S not needed for 
the hereafter. The fourth grade is to shun knowledge and power, 
gold and silver, for the last two are the chief forms of wealth 
and the first two the chief forms of ’fame*. This knowledge is 
that which is acquired for gaining ’fame' from others. Just as 
repentance from one sin is not fruitless so is asceticism 
self-pleasing. Complete asceticism, however, is turning away 
fiom all those carnal soul’s pleasures which are not needed for 
the purpose of the next worldj such things hinder the novice from 
travelling on the ’path’. To support this view al-Ghazall quotes 
Abu-Sulayman Daranl*s definition that asceticism is giving up 
everything that comes between a man and God. 1 

Al-Ghazali makes it explicit that asceticism is not dependent 

o 

upon ’trust*; rather the fact is the reverse. This confirms what 

he said earlier thst asceticism is a means-virtue while ’trust* is 

an end-virtue. As a means-virtue the fonner is no doubt an aid to 

all the end-virtues i ncluding *trust* , but it is an aid especially 

to ’trust* and hence the virtue that deserves treatment after it is 

’trust*, but in the Kimiya * al-Ghazall does not discuss ’trust* 

* 

after it^ because he has not yet completed the exposition of all 



1. I.D. . IV, 197-97; K^. , p. 736. 

2. KjjS. , p. 813; I J). , IV, 241, 231. 

3 . In the I.D . . however, he discusses trust after asceticism. For 

an explanation of this see supra . In the A.D . t patience 

is dealt with after asceticTsm^or the reason already mentioned^* u<?) 
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the means-virtues, whereas he has already set the rule that the 
discussion of the means-vi rtues should precede that of the end- 
virtues. Therefore, leaving aside the claim of •trust* he begins 
to deal with three means-virtues - intention, sincerity anl truth- 
fulness - together. One may aslf here why he deals with these 
three and not with any other means-virtues, which, like these 
three, await discussion. Al-Ghazali does not say anything that 
may provide an answer to this question. The most likely answer 
is that since an ascetic is held in high esteem men may feel 
tempted to abandon this world for this reason and not for other- 
worldly delights. To guard against this temptation they need to 
know the nature and excellence of sincere and true intention. 

Intention 

Al-Ghazali sees intention, sincerity and truthfulness - three 

means-virtues - inseparably related to each other, and so he treats 

them together. The relation that he finds among them is that 

intention ( nlyya ) is a basic requirement of devotional acts for 

without it action is useless in the sense that no effect on the 

soul is produced by it; intention without sincerity ( ikhlis ) does 

produce effect, but this effect is harmful to the soul; sincerity 

without truthfulness ( sldq ) and reality ( haqica) is obviously in 

* • 

vain. 1 Because it is only action with truly sincere intention that 
is useful to the novice in his task of beautifying the inward self 
(batin), in mysticism great emphasis is laid upon sincerity and 
truthfulness, and al-Ghazall even goes so far as to call them 
means to salvation ( asbab arv-najat ). 

In Traditions intention Is described as that on which the 


1. I.D .. IV, 309; K.s .. p. 763. 


2. 1^. , IV, 309. 
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worth of action is dependent end good intention is said to be good 
by itself, that is, even though it is not actualized into action 
owing to a certain obstacle ( r a-*iq ). Considering intention as a 
mystical virtue, al-Ghazeli gives an account of it in the same way 
as he gives account of other mystical virtues and interprets the 
Traditions on it in the light of his mysticism. Its nature he 
states in terms of the three elements of knowledge, disposition and 
action. Of these the disposition is precisely what he means by 
intention, while knowledge and action he reckons as its cause and 
effect respectively. When a man knows with all certainty that a 
certain thing is useful to him whether in this world or in the next 
and he feels that it is necessary for him to do it, there hastens to 
his soul the will ( lrada ) to accomplish it, which moves the power 
( qudra ) in the body to set the organs in action. This will or 
resolve ( gasd ) is the disposition referred to as intention; resolve, 
will and intention thus mean the same thing in al-Ohazali. Rousing 
of the power to move the organs is the action proceeding from the 
disposition. This action has sometimes a single motive ( ba r ith) 
behind it and sometimes two. In the lstter case there may be 
three possibilities - each of the motives may be so powerful that 
by itself it can cause the action to happen or so weak that it 
cannot cause the action unless it is joined with the other, or one 
of them may be such that it alone is capable of bringing about the 
act but when the other is mingled with it it is aided by it. The 
second motive in these three cases may respectively be called a 
companion ( reflq ) . a partner ( sharlq ) and an assistant ( mu f ln ) 
of the first. 1 This doctrine of single versus double motive is of 
1. IjD., IV, 312-13; KjjS . , pp. 744-45. 




especial importance in sufi ethics "because vlth it is related the 
mystical virtue of sincerity, 

Al-Ghazali maintains that if the performance of devotional 
acts is to serve its purpose in moral life it must be with intention. 
Good intention creates in the soul an inclination ( mayl ) to God and 
the hereafter and a deviation from love of the world, and these are 
only strengthened and confirmed if action according to it is perfor- 
med ; it is the strengthening of the inclination already produced 
by intention that is the purpose of the performance of action. 

Action without intention and unmindful action are both absolutely 
useless for they leave no effect on the soul and hence their exis- 
tence is like non-existence. But good intention is good even 
though it is not acted upon, for it has made the soul inclined to 
good and turned it away from the world; of course, this inclination 
would have only been confiraed if the act were performed. By 
intention al-Ghazali does not mean passing thought or mere wish to 
do something good, but a firm determination ( ^azm an-niyya wa^l-hlmma ) 
which is later impeded by some external causes ( al-asbab al-kharija ). 
Something very similar to this i s to be found in Kant's famous 
theory of good will. There is, however, £&> evidence t hst 
studied al-Ghazali or the Traditions which form the ultimate source 
of al-Ghazali* s conception. 

The assertion that action depends upon intention is applicable 
to good and neutral acts and not to evil ones. Bad deeds are bad 

even though they are done with good intention. Good actions are 

turned into evil ones if they are performed with evil motives. 

Neutral deeds like using scent and taking food are changed into 


1. WD. t IV, 312, 313 - 35 , 320; K^S . , pp. 745 - 47 . 




good or "baa according as the motives behinds them are good or bad. 
Every neutral act, however small, may be a means of drawing near to 
God provided it is performed with that intention. Devotional acts 
are incorrect if worshipping God is not intended by them. The pious 
worship God for fear of Hell or hope of Paradise but those who are 

A 

brought near to Him serve Him only to please Him. Making an 

intention before worship is not merely uttering words like *1 intend 

to do this act for God*; rather it is to produce a strong 

2 

inclination of the soul towards him. 

Sincerity 

When a devotional act is performed with a single motive and 
this motive is to attain nothing but nearness ( taoarrub ) to God, 
the state of the soul is called sincerity. The highest degree 
of it is achieved if the only motive behind the act is to please 
God by means of it; this is the sincerity of the most devout. If 
the only motive is to enjoy the delights of Paradise or to escape 
the punishment of Hell, sincerity will be of a lower grade. Perform- 
ing a devotional act purely for a worldly motive or performing it 
primarily in order to achieve nearness to God end mingling with it 
a worldly or selfish motive ( ba r ith iu6 aao thct ths rs i B 

no sincerity in it. Thus a person who is giving elms to a beggar 
for the sole purpose of pleasing God is a sincere ( mukhlls ) man; 
should he give to him only to cease being annoyed by him or both 
to get rid of him and to please God, he i s not to be regarded as 
sincere. A worldly motive may, as already stated, be mingled with 
that of nearness to God as its companion, partner or assistant, 

1. I.D. . IV, 315-17, 319, 320; K.3. . pp. 749-51 , 754. 

2. I^D., IV, 31 9-21; Kj^S. , p.752. 




and in sincerity the motive of attaining nearness to God must he 
completely free from the motive of the self-pleasing in any of 
these three forms. Mingling is sometimes manifest and sometimes 
hidden* often it is so subtle that the devotee feels that he is 
performing the act purely to please God, hut in reality he is 
performing it for some other reason.^ 

To purify the motive of nearness to God from any other motive, 
small or great, is very difficult hut not absolutely impossible. 

It becomes possible for the man who has succeeded in totally re- 
moving love of the world from his soul and replacing it by so 
strong a love of the hereafter that he remains engrossed in the 
thought of the next world. Not only his acts of devotion but all 
his actions anl inactions are motivated by seeking nearness to God. 
He eats, drinks, sleeps and does all other neutral deeds not for 
enjoyment but for acquiring strength for worshipping God, and hence 
he limits himself to that measure of them which is necessary for 
that purpose. Every act of his even though it is his going tc the 
lavatory becomes a sincere act. If, on the other hand, love of 
the world particularly that of high status or power predominates in 
the soul, even his intentions behind such major devotional acts as 
ritual prayer and fasting very rarely become free from worldly 
motives. Acquisition of sincerity, then, is facilitated by control 

over the desire for self-pleasing, the removal of worldly love from 

2 

the so ul and the strengthening of the love of the hereafter. 

Truthfulness 

Truthfulness, as a mystical virtue, has a wider connotation 
than usual. In addition to its being in speech, it is, according 
1. I.P .. IV, 324-25, 32 6-28; K.3. . pp. 757-59. 2. I.G.. IV, 325. 



to al-Ghazall, elao in intention, in resolution ( ^ azm ) , in the 

fulfilment of resolution, in action and in all the stations of the 

path* One who acquiree truthfulness in all these in its perfect 

form is called most truthful ( slddiq ) and one who acquires it in 

only some of these is truthful only in relation to what he 

acquires.^ The meaning of truthfulness in speech has already "been 
2 

stated. Truthfulness in resolution means firmness and strength 
in the resolve which man sometimes makes for doing good deeds when 
opportunity arises. An individual, for example, resolves to give 
away half of his wealth if he should become very wealthy. Truth- 
fulness here means completeness and strength; a truthful or most 
truthful person is the one whose resolution for all good deeds is 
strong and complete. Truthfulness in fulfilling resolution means 
that when the opportunity for action comes, one who resolved to 
act does actually do so. Truthfulness in action requires that a 
man’s outward self is in conformity with his inward self; if the 
outward self is better, even though unconsciously, his truthfulness 
in action is lost. The term unoonsciously is significant here; 
it distinguishes the loss of truthfulness from hypocrisy in which 
the outward self is consciously shown to be better. Then, if a 
man’s external behaviour is such that it indicates the presence in 
him of a quality which is not really present, he falls short of 
being among the most truthful, but he does not thereby become a 
hypocrite eo long as his external behaviour is unconscious. 
Truthfulness in the stations of the path refers to their perfection. 
Each station has it s beginning and end or perfection and between 
the two there exists a long range. An ordinary believer possesses 


1 . IjD., IV, 331; k^s., p.761. 
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ell the qualities that are known as ‘stations' but is not truthful 
in them i.e. the qualities are weak in him. That man is most 
truthful in them who has acquired all of them in their perfect 

i 

degree. Such a man is, of course, rare to find, 1 To acquire 
them in their perfect degree is not an easy task; it requires, 
among other things, constant watch over the activities of the 
carnal soul {nets) and a firm control over it all the time, Al- 
Ghazall, therefore, passes on to discuss the virtues of self- 
examination and vigilance which concern these. 

Vigilance and self-examination 
These two means-virtues ore treated by al-Ghazall together 
on the ground that they are closely related to each other. They 
are two aspects of the same task of subduing the carnal soul, the 
combination of the faculties of desire and anger. In the dis- 
cussion on patience as a mystical virtue, these two faculties were 
spoken of as man's enemies inasmuch as they deter him from the 
path to God and at war with the other faculties of the 

soul; and hence the need for the firmness of 'the motive of 
religion* in its opposition to them - a firaness that is called 
mental patience - throu^iout the whole life was strongly emphasized. 
But here in the virtues of vigilance and s el f-exani nation the 
problem of subduing the carnal aoul in order that it may reach Its 
goal of nearness to God is discussed in all its aspects. Al- 
Ghazali believes that although the carnal soul is rebellious in 
nature and is hostile to all that is good especially to devotional 
acts, it can be made agreeable to itifitis kept under the control 
of the Intellect, First the intellect needs to impose upon it 
1. I.P .. IV, 331-35; K.S , . pp.762-63. 
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certain tasks and conditions and order it to act in such a way 

that the soul may reach its goal. Then it should watch at every 

moment over the activities of the carnal soul and this should he 

followed by ascertaining whether any such thing has been done by 

it as may hinder the progress of the soul. If any such thing is 

done the carnal soul should be punished for it, compelled to 

struggle against evil and subjected to severe reproaoh so that 

it may not do it again. Thus the virtues of vigilance and self- 

examination consist of six successive steps, namely, imposing 

conditions ( musharata ) . vigilance, examination, punishment 

( mu r aqaba ) . straggle ( mujahada) and reproach ( mu f ataba) . Of 

these steps what is most important is the step of examination. 

The need for self-examination and reproach was recognized by 

philosophers like al-Kindi and Miskawayh who, however, did not 

o 

discuss them elaborately. 

Imposing conditions: the time for it is in the morning. 
Explaining to the carnal soul the tremendous importance of a life- 
time in achieving ’happiness* , an individual should urge upon it 
the utilization of every moment of the day to that purpose. He 
must warn it against using its instruments, the seven members, in 
a sinful manner, and order it to use them for the purpose fb r which 
they were created. The devotional acts to be performed during the 
day and the night should be fixed and there should be a great number 
of supererogatory acts. The carnal soul should seek advice each 
morning, as has been suggested above, concerning time, members and 
acts of devotion until it becomes habituated in fulfilling all its 
duties with pleasure. It needs also to be warned against unjustly 
1. 1. 13.. IV, 336, 346, 355; K.3.. p.764. 2. Tahdhib, pp. 






dealing with the problems of social life. The task of imposing 
conditions is also called by al-Ghazali self-examination before 

-l 

action in the sense that it is a warning to the self. 

Muraqaba literally means watching someone. As a mystical 
virtue it is a disposition of the soul which results from know- 
ledge and in turn results in action of the members and of the 
soul. When an individual knows with certainty that God is aware 
of all his secret thoughts and outward deeds, there is produced 
in his soul a disposition of reverence to Him, of being occupied 
with Him and of directing towards Him all his thoughts and cares. 

In consequence of this disposition, his thoughts and actions 
remain correct. There are two grades of vigilance: (a) the 
vigilance of the most devout is such that his soul is so much 
engrossed in God's greatness and majesty and so completely 
possessed by His awe that he is unaware of anything other than 
Him; such a man does not hear if one talks to him and does not 
see the one in front of him. This vigilance is short-lived and 
this 1 8 only over the soul's actions; he need not watch over the 
the actions of his body tor his members are accustomed to devotion- 
al acts and they do not commit even 'the permissible deeds'. (b) 
The vigilance of the pious man who knows with certainty that God 
is aware of all his thoughts and actions and^feels afraid of Him 
but is not completely engrossed in His greatness and majesty as 
the most devout are; he is aware of himself and of the world; he 
needs to watch each of his voluntary acts at two stages, (1) before 
beginning to perform it, with a view to ascertaining whether the 
first thought ( khatlr. hlmma ) of it has come from God or from the 


1. I.D .. IV, 237-38; K^S. , pp. 764-66. 
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self or from the devil, and (2) after beginning to perform it* 

The latter, if it is in a devotional act, concerns his attention 
and the observance of those internal and external attitudes by 
which its worth is enhanced, end, if in a ’permissible act*, 
concerns its performance with full courtesy ( adeb ) and that is 
considering God as the bestower of his ability to perform it end 
feeling himself to be in His presence. 1 

Examination: in the evening the novice should minutely 
examine the Belf in order to know if it has fulfilled the conditions 
imposed upon it in the morning and if any of its actions and in- 
actions during the day was against the soul's progress towards 
its goal* Should any obligatory act be fbund to have been totally 
neglected, or performed imperfectly, it must, respectively, be ful- 
filled or compensated for with some supererogatory act. If a 
speech, look, or thought or an action like sitting, eating end 
sleeping or even a silence or inaction is found to have been 

p 

undesirable it should be redeemed by doing appropriate deeds. 
Punishment: If the carnal soul is found to have committed any 
sin it should be punisned so that it may not repeat it, end the 
punishment most useful to this end is to deprive for a time the 
sinful member of the gratification of its desire. The appropriate 
punishment for eating ’doubtful' food, for example, is suffering 
hunger for a day or two.^ This is the application of the principle 
of opposite action to the virtue of self-examination. 

1 . I.D. . IV, 340-44; K.S.. pp. 766-71. 

2. * IV, 346; K-.S . . pp.771-72. Al-Ghazali* s discussion on 

seT f-exam i na t i on "i e influenced more by al-Puhesibl than by sl- 
kakklj _see Joseph Van Ess, pie Gedankentwelt dee Harlt al- 
Puhbglbi (Bonn: Das Orientaliec^e Eeminar der Universitat Bonn, 

1 9o1 ) * PP* 139-43. 

3. I.D.. IV, 346-46; K.S.. pp. 772-73. 






Struggle* Besides being punished for committing sin, the 
carnal soul, if found slack in any virtuous act, should be com- 
pelled to persevere in many virtuous deeds so as to make up for 
what it has neglected. It will no doubt be unwilling to do so, 
but its unwillingness can be removed by associating with a devout 
person. In the absence of such a person what is needed is to 
know about the great perseverance of a devout person in good deeds; 
knowledge of this will incite fcSe. carnal soul to be engaged in very 
many acts of virtue.^ Reproach* One trying to incite the carnal 
soul to do good and to avoid evil should reprimand it. By means 
of reproach it can be checked from exceeding the proper bounds and 
from inclining to evil, and if it is reproached every day no evil 
can be done by it. The method of reproach is pointing out to the 

fo 

carnal soul its stupidity and ignorance. After elaborately dis- 

2 _ - 

cussing this method of reproach, al-Ghazali begins to deal with 
meditation, the last means-virtue. 

Meditation 

A man can gain the knowledge of the path to God by learning 
from others ( taqlld ): he can also obtain this knowledge by himself 
through insight of the way, and the mental process enabling him to 
do so is meditation ( tafakkur ). In regard to the nature of medit- 
ation, al-Ghazall points out that in it two pieces of knowledge are 

1. I.D . . IV, 348-55; K.S . . pp.774-76. For association as a means 
of acquiring virtue and for its substitution, see supra . . p. 

2. I.D . . IV, 355-61; K.S . . pp.776-78. In its form, style and 
sometimes even content al-Ohazali*s discussion of reproaching 
the carnal soul resembles the Kltab Mu r adhlat an Nafs which be- 
longs to the Hermetic literature.” (cf. 'Bad awl, IJMssadiruh?, 
pp. 225-29). Through the sufl Dhu^n-Kun al-Misri wfto was fam- 
iliar with Hermetic wisdom "(see Arberry Sufism j p.50) al- 
Ghazali may have had access to such Hermetic writings. 
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mentally Joined together in a particular way so as to achieve a new 
knowledge. For example, a most basic truth about the ’path* is tV\o.fc. 
the hereafter is preferable to this world; this can be obtained 
by mentally combining the proposition, ’what is more lasting should 
be preferred* with the proposition, ’the hereafter is more lasting*. 
This process maybe continued indefinitely. By Joining the con- 
clusion arrived at with some other piece of infbrmation a new con- 
clusion can be attained. In this way knowledge about ethical 
matters may go on increasing. This process is appropriate to 
those capable of deducing co nclusions from premises and acquainted 
with the manner of meditation. Meditation is better than remem- 
brance ( dhikr ) because while the benefit of the latter Is the fix- 
ation in the soul of the things remembered, the advantage of the 
former is the achievement of knowledge in addition to the fixation 
in the soul of the objects of its meditation.^ 

When new knowledge is attained, the disposition of the soul 
is changed and with the change in disposition, the actions of the 
bodily members also change. Thus in the virtue of meditation, 
also, are present aU the three elements required of a mystical 
virtue. These al-Ghazali explains by means of the above-mentioned 
example: when, as a result of meditation, a man knows the ex- 
cellence of the hereafter, desire for it and abandonment of this 
world follow; in consequence of the creation of this desire or 
will, the actions of his bodily members change - they abandon this- 
worldly actions end proceed to those related to the next. 

Meditation thus constitutes the source of snd the key to all forms 
of good (khayrst ) . It is better than remembrance for it is 


1. I.D., IV, 363; K jjs. , 780-81 
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remembrance and something more* remembrance is, in turn, better 
than devotional acts performed by the members (in fact, these acts 
are noble because remembrance is present in them); therefore, 
meditation is more excellent than devotional acts. It is for this 
reason that the "Prophet said, M An hour’s meditation is better than 
a thousand years’ worship",^ 

Meditation as a mystical virtue should be made on four matters 
related to the 'path*. These are, (a) actions, (b), the qualities 
of the soul, (o) God's essence. His attributes and His beautiful 
names, and (d) His works. Actions include both good and bad ones; 
they comprise the actions of the seven members and of the whole body; 
an example of the latter kind of action is disobedience to parents. 
Qualities of the soul also include those which ere blameworthy and 
those that are praiseworthy. These qualities are many in number, 
but al-Ghazili thinks that it is enough to meditate on ten good 
qualities and on an equal number of evil ones, for these are the 
roots from which others stem. Meditation on a quality should be 
concentrated on three aspects of it, namely, (a) its nature as good 
or bad, (b) the way of acquiring it if it is good or of getting rid 
of it if it is bad, and (c) whether it exists in the meditator now, 
or existed in him in the past or will exist in him in the future. 
Meditation on God's essence, His attributes and the meaning of His 
beautiful names is reserved for the most devout and for the 
intelligent. Common men are puzzled when they come to meditate 
upon these and this is whjr^Shari'a forbade them to do so. What 
is suitable to men of lesser intellect is to meditate on God's 
wonderful wiks. By doing this they will arrive at the conclusion 
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that these have an Agent who possesses the attributes of majesty 
and greatness, holiness and highness, perfect wisdom, will, power 
and so on. All the existences ( mawjudat ) other than God are His 
works; many of them are unknown and so meditation on them is 
impossible; of the known existences many are imperfeptible by the 
senses e.g. angels, Jinn, the throne etc. and therefore meditation 
on them is obscure; thi ngs. perceptible by the eye such as the sky, 
the earth and all that is in them are easy to apprehend and so one 
should meditate on these works of God.^ With ’'meditation* the 
treatment of the means-group of mystical virtues comes to an end, 
Al-Ghazali then goes on to deal with the end-group. 

The Hystlcal Virtues regarded as Ends . 

Trust 

The first of the mystical virtues of the end-group is gratitude 
( shukr ) to God. Al-Ghazall gave an account of this in his dis- 
cussion on 'patience* fbr an especial reason already mentioned 
and this study has followed his order. Trust ( tawakkul ) in God 
is the second of the mystical virtues regarded as end; it is a 
high station of the path to God. Like other 'stations*, this, 
too, is described as composed of knowledge, disposition and action; 
disposition, however, is what is precisely meant by trust, while 

knowledge is only its basis ( asl.blna * ) and action its result. 

» 

In the Ihya* this knowledge is stated as belief in three things, 
namely, (a) God*s unity ) t (*>) His power and (c) His gener- 

osity 8nd wisdom. But in the Kimlya* it is stated as belief in 
two things - (a) God's unity and (b) His perfect kindness and mercy; 
however, belief in divine power is here stated within the discussion 





of unity. Cf these, belief in divine unity is the most important 

and this is why in the Ihya* it alone has sometimes been called the 

* 

basis of the virtue of trust. In order to serve as the basis of 
trust these beliefs must be very dominant in the soul. 1 Divine 
unity, then, constitutes a great part of the element of knowledge, 
the cause of trust. Its nature al-Ghazali discusses in a section 
separate from the one on the disposition of trust because it is 
very subtle and difficult to understand and therefore needs explan- 
ation; to suppose, as one may do, from this separate treatment, 
that divine unity is classified by al-Ghazali as a separate mystical 
quality is wrong. Since it is not a mystical quality it is not 
stated in the Arba^ in and it is dropped in his assertion in the 
Iliya * . H trust is a station that comes after asceticism".^ In not 
regarding divine- unity as a mystical quality al-Ghazali follows sl- 
id akki *al-Qushayri who regarded it as a * station* 

In order to show how trust is mainly based upon divine unity, 
al-Ghazali enumerates its grades as four. The first is merely 
saying that God is one without belief in His oneness. The second 
is belief ( l f tiqad ) in His oneness; this is the divine unity of the 
common believers and of the theologians ( mutakallimun ) ; the former 
fora this faith by hearing from others while the latter by means of 
some sort of proof. The third is the divine unity of the gnostics, 
those brought near to God; through a light ( nur ) created by God in 
their soul i.e. through intuition ( kashf ) they see that all the 
things come from the One; although they see many things in exis- 
tence they see that the real Agent of them all is the One. The 
. I.P .. IV, 211, 223; KfiS.. , PP.798, 799, 807, 810. 2. p.218. 

. p. 241. 4. Qut . II, 3-75; HI sal a . II, 581-881. 


fourth is the divine unity of the most devout* they see nothing in 
existence except the One* this is called by the mystics annihilation 
in unity ( fana* fi at-tawhld ). Al-Ghazali gives a short but com- 
plete description of this grade although this, in his view, has 
nothing to do with the disposition of trust. Nor can the dis- 
position be produced by the first grade of divine unity because it 
is hypocrisy nor by the second for it is mere faith, or faith con- 
firmed by proof. Common men and the theologians are thus deprived 
of the mystical virtue of trust. It is only the third grade which 
is a major part of the basis of trust, for at this grade is 
* uncove red 1 ]' that there is no agent except God and that every form 
of existence is created only by Him. He has no partner in the work 
of creationj all the causes ( asbab ) of things are only appointed by 
Him to work on His behalf. When a man knows all these through 
’intuition*, his knowledge of these becomes clearer than that of a 
thing acquired by seeing it with the eyes. Such knowledge of 
God’s unity and power creates the disposition of trust but this 
creation is incomplete without belief in His mercy and wisdom. 

This belief strengthens reliance upon Him and upon his care of 
everyone - dispositions which are required for trust. The gist of 
this belief is that God’s mercy is all-pervasive and His wisdom is 
supremely perfect. His kindness to all beings - from the bees and 
ants to human beings - is greater than that of a mother to her 
child. The world is the best possible world so that nothing can 
be 8dded to or taken sway from it in order to make it more perfect. 

He regulates the world in the best manner and makes everything such 
as it should be. Imperfections in it He created not only to make 
the value of perfections known but also because every form of these 
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is in reality a perfection and good for a certain Individual though 
not to others* Divine mercy and wisdom thus necessitate both 
perfection and imperfection in the world.^ 

Then, the belief that God is the only agent of action, that Ke 
has perfect wisdom and power overmen’s deeds and that he is merci- 
ful towards every individual, necessarily produces in the soul the 
disposition of trust, i.e* reliance in all the acts upon God alone. 
This reliance should be so perfect that in the mind there will be 
present, not vaccilation or absorption in anxiety about actions, but 
quietness and tranquility; if the external means of earning a 
livelihood are not obtained, the mind is not disturbed by the thought 
of sustenance, but has faith that God will ultimately supply the 
bare necessities. In the disposition of trust, the mind should be 
calm and peaceful. In respect of strength there are three grades 
of the disposition of trust. At the lowest grade is a man whose 
reliance upon God is like one’s reliance upon one’s lawyer. Higher 
than this is the grade at which man's relation with God resembles 
that of a child with his mother. nis dependence upon God in all 
matters is natural ( tab f i) so that he is not aware of it; but 
those at the first grade trust in Him through effort and difficulty 
and are aware of their trust. At the highest grade man’s relation 
with God is like a corpse’s relation with its washer. He sees 
divine power operating in ell his movements and passively responds 
to the washer’s hands as they move the corpse; he believes that he 
is only a channel of motion, power, will, knowledge and all other 
of his qualities and that each is produced in him by God and so he 
waits for what is to be produced in him. While one at the second 
1. IiD., IV, 212-13, 222-23; K.3.. pp. 799-801, 802, 807. 
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grade abandons invocation to anyone other than God, one at the third 
grade shuns invocations to Kim also, thinking that He gives him more 
if he does not pray to Him* The second and the third grades are 
very rarely achieved; it is the first grade of trust that is 
generally found. 1 

In regard to Action* al-Ghazali maintains that so long as the 
third grade of trust exists in the soul (and it exists only a few 
minutes) man remains like a dead body and makes no effort towards 
action. The second grade of trust does not last more than a day 
or two during which time no effort for action or resorting to the 
means ( asbab ) to it is made except earnest prayer to God. In the 
first grade, of course, there are effort towards and choice of 
action; but this effort is limited in the sense that it is dir- 
ected only towards those acts which God explicitly ordered men to 
perform and towards those which, though not ordered, are approved 
by Him. Effort towards such actions is not incompatible with the 
mystical virtue of trust, for it Is made in carrying out His order, 
explicit or implicit; rather absence of this effort is opposed to 
trust since one who relies upon another is required to act accord- 
ing to his advice. The view that trust requires absolute negation 
of activity is, according to al-Ghazall, wrong. At its first grade 
trust requires man to earn a livelihood and to perform the 
activities of life by employing the body and the soul. All his 
voluntary actions are directed towards acquiring any useful thing 
he lacks, safeguarding anything he already has, preventing any 
harmful thing that threatens to overtake him and removing any 
harmful thing which has already attacked him. These are, 

1. I.D.. IV, 223-25; K.S.. 


pp.808, 809-10. 
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respectively, earning a livelihood, hoarding wealth, seeking safety 
from a thief, ferocious animals etc. and taking medicine in order to 
cure bodily diseases. In each of these four kinds of activity 
certain stipulations need to be fulfilled by a mystic. Their 
essence is that he will rely, not upon his acts, but upon God’s 
mercy; he should believe that just as man’s guidance, motions 
and means to actions are all from God, so too their completion; 
he believes that no external means has any power of its own; 
whatever he sees, he sees to be from God. When such is his con- 
dition, he is a truster in a mystical sense. 1 Prom trust al- 
Ghazall passes on to discuss the virtue of love of God without 
stating any reason for this - obviously because it is the only 
virtue awaiting discussion. 

Love 

Love (mahabba) of God is the highest of all the mystical 
virtues; it is the last station of the path to God. True, 
however, that after acquiring it some praiseworthy qualities like 
yearning etc. are produced in the soul, but they are produced as 
its by-products or consequences and not as independent qualities* 

All the mystical virtues stated so far lead the novice to it and 
prepare him for it; all the vices are got rid of with a view to 
cleansing the soul for its sake. Every believer has the basic 
love of God; a mystic is not content with this much of love; 
he aims at developing it to such an extent that it takes possession 
of his entire soul; such an intense love is perfect love 
( hubb kam&l ) and this is what constitutes the highest perfection 
of human being. One who is unable to attain to this highest 
1. iv > 225-26, 228; K.S. , pp. 809-1 1; A.W., p.69. 



degree of love, should at least love God more than any other thing. 

The more intense is one’s love of God in this world, the higher will 

he one’s degree of happiness in the next.^ 

While giving an exposition of the virtue of love, al-Ghazali 

does not say explicitly that it, too, is composed of the three 

elements of knowledge, disposition and action; hut from his 

description of what the love of God really means, how it is 

produced and what are its signs, it is plain that he regards this 

virtue, too, as consisting of these three parts. Before dealing 

with these, he proves the possibility of love of God hy citing the 

Qur’anic verses, prophetic traditions and the agreement of the 

Muslim community ( 1 jma ) on the obligatoriness of love of God. 

Besides proving the existence of this mystical virtue hy means of 

the Shari f a, he makes rational inquiry into the reason for love in 

general, and thereby proves that it is not only that love of God 

is possible but that nothing save Him can be the true object of 

love. All these he does as an answer to those who deny love of 

God on the ground that love is only possible between the members 

of the same genod and interprets the love of God spoken of in the 

Shari r a as perseverance in obedience to Him. By denying this 

they have also denied yearning, intimacy etc. which are the 

products of love. These people are not the Muslim philosophers 

for they acknowledged love of God by the gnostic ( ^ arlf ) who 

2 

possesses true knowledge of Kim. They are referred to by al- 
Ghazall and al-Makki as some theologians ( muta kalllmun ) and also 
as some scholars ( ^ulama- * ) . One of them is mentioned to be 

1. I.T). . IV, 252-5U, 278-80, 283; K^S . , pp.829-30. 

2. hiskawayh, Tahdhlb , p. 147. 
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Ahmad ibn-Ghalib known as al-Ghulam al-Khalll. Al-Ghazali 
believes that they denied love of God because they failed to under- 
stand its real meaning. 1 

To make clear the meaning of love of God, al-Ghazali states 
the meaning of love in general. If, he says, a thing is agree- 
able to a man’s nature ( tabs ) it gives him pleasure, but if it is 
disagreeable it gives him pain. Everything that gives man 
pleasure is beloved by him, and its being loved means that his 
nature is inclined to it. Similarly, a thing that gives him 
pain is hated by him and its being hated means that his nature is 
averse from it. What gives neither pleasure nor pain is neither 
loved nor hated. Love, then, refers to the inclination of nature 

( mayl at-tabar *") to something that is pleasure-giving. If this 
« «• 

inclination is too strong it is called passionate love ( r lshq ). 

Hate is the aversion of nature from something painful and if the 

aversion is very strong it is called rancour ( hlqd ). Inclination 

* 

to or aversion from a thing comes after the thing is known. 

Sensuous objects are known by the five senses, but abstract sub- 
stances are apprehended by means of man’s sixth sense variously 
known as the intellect, the light or the soul. This sense is 
stronger in apprehension than the five senses and the beauty of 
the abstract meaning apprehended by it is greater than the physical 
beauty seen by them. Application of all these to God gives the 
result that it is the soul that apprehends Him; the pleasure it 
enjoys by perceiving Kis beauty is very intense; inclination of 
man’s nature to Him i.e. his love of Him, becomes very strong. 

1. I.E .. IV, 252-54, 278-80, 282; K.S .. pp. 829-30. 

2. This is_also the definition of love by al-Muhasibi; see 
Qushayri, Rlsala , p.190. 





Love of God may, then, be defined as the inclination of man* s 

nature produced when his soul gets pleasure by apprehending His 

1 

beautiful attributes. This inclination is the disposition of the 
virtue of love. 

In order to show that love of God is not only possible but that 
it constitutes the only true fbira of love, al-Ghazali states the 
reasons for love in. general. The first reason, he says, is man’s 
love of himself, i.e, love of his own existence and the perfection 
of his own attributes; it is only because he loves himself that he 
loves property, children, friends and relatives; he loves them 
because they are means of his perfection and the continuation of 
his existence; al-Ghazali explains how love of others is based 
upon self-love* The second reason for love is beneficence 
(ihsan). By nature man loves anyone who does good to him. 

Since loving a man for benefit is loving not him but his beneficial 
act, love of him ceases with the cessation of his act and increases 
or decreases according to the increase or decrease in the act. 

The third reason, love for benefactor without receiving any benefit 
from him, is implanted in man. A man who hears about the bene- 
ficence of a king in a distant part of the world loves him even 
though, because of the distance of his country, he cannot have any 
share in his good works. This shows that man loves another because 
he does good ab solutely wi thout any reference to himself. The 
fourth reason is the love of what is beautiful for the sake of its 
beauty ard not for anything obtainable by it. Beauty of a thing 
consists in the perfection befitting it, and so beauty is not the 
same for all beings. The internal beauty, the beauty of the 
1. I.D . . IV, 254; K.S. . p.831. 



inward form or good qualities, is perceptible by the intellect. 
Perception of the internal beauty, like that of the external, 
gives pleasure to the perceiver and consequently his nature is 
inclined to it i.e. he loves it. The last reason is the relation- 
ship and affinity that may exist between two persons. Sometimes 
this affinity is based upon something visible as the affinity 
between the young, and sometimes it is hidden as the unity of two 
persons without there being any consideration of benefit or beauty 
or any other thing. This effinity is spiritual. 1 

’.V hen all these reasons are united in one person, the love for 

him must be doubled, and if these are of an extreme degree, he will 

be loved exceedingly. Since the five reasons in their totality 

and their extreme degree can only refer to God, it is only He to 

whom love in its real sense is due. Al-Ghazali shows how all the 

five reasons are united in God in their extreme degree. He says 

that the first reason, love of the self, necessitates love of God 

because the existence, perfection aid continuation of the self are 

all from Him alone. It is lie who creates him, preserves him after 

creation and perfects him by creating the organs and the qualities 

of perfection, the means to them and the guidance to the means. 

One who knows this loves Him neoessarily. As to man's love for 

one who does good to him, it demands that he love God only since 

1. I.T), . IV, 255-58; K.S. , pp. 832-34. Comparison of al-Ghazall's 
account in its entirety of the causes of love in general with the 
accounts of Aristotle ( E thlcs , pp.w- 3 i) and Miskswayh ( T ahdhlb . 
PP.//3-*?) clearly show* how greatly influenced he is here' by them. 
Cf. S. Van den Bergh, "The ‘Love of God’ in Ghazali's VI vi float ion 
of Theology" . IK S , S. . I (1956), 305-21. Comparl so n o f al- _ 
Ghazali’s entire account of love of God with those of al-Kakki 
(Out II, 99-141) and al-Qushayri. ( Rlsala , II, 6l0ff*) shows how 
skilfully he makes use of philosophers' ideas in explaining a 
mystical virtue and how greatly his making use of them contri- 
butes to its systematization and clarification. 



he who in reality does good to him is only God* one vfoo appears 
to he the source of benefit is only the intermediary through whom 
the benefit comes from God. By analysing a man’s act of benefiting 
another with his wealth, al-Ghazali shows how God is the real 
Benefactor aid man can be called benefactor only metaphorically. 

Love for a benefactor only because he is a benefactor and not 
because of any favour from him also required love for God and not 
loving anything except in relation to Him, for it is He Who is the 
benefactor of all creatures. One tfio knows that God is the bene- 
factor of all cannot love anyone save Him. Love for what has 
inward beauty for beauty’s sake also necessitates love of God alone 
because inward beauty, i.e. beauty of the good attributes of the 
human soul, is present in Him in perfect degree, whereas in man it 
is present only imperfectly. Since man’s good qualities are, in 
the final analysis, from God, it is folly on one’s part to love 
him for their beauty without loving God. Lastly, love based upon 
hidden affinity too requires love of God for there exists hidden 
affinity between Him and man. Some of the affinity is lawful to 
describe in a book, while same of it is unlawful and can only be 
experienced by those who traversed the ’path*. What can be ex- 
pressed is the affinity in those qualities which are divine and 
which can be acquired by man, although imperfectly. Thus all the 
■ reasons for love in their supreme degree c an only refer to God and 
hence it is only Him to whom love in its real sense is due. 1 

Love of God is produced in the soul by knowledge of Him. 

This knowledge belongs to knowledge of revelation ( * llm al-mukashafa ) 
which is outside the scope of ethics. as for the actions of 




"the S3 ul , the tongue and the members" that proceeds from love when 
it is dominant in the soul, el-Ghazali states it in a section entit- 
led "The Signs of Love". he says that one who loves God prefers, 
inwardly and outwardly, what God likes to whet he himself desires 
for a true lover* s will is his beloved's; he refrains from follow- 
ing his passions and committing sin and persists in difficult good 
deeds and is not at all idle in serving Eimj committing sin is 
incompatible with perfect love but not with basic love. His mind 
is not free from remembering God at any time and his tongue does 
not become tired of mentioning His name since he is a true lover 
and a true lover cannot fb rget his beloved; for an hour passed 
without these, he regrets greatly and begins to remember Him again 
but he does not regret if aiy of his worldly things are lost because 
he believes that his Beloved decrees for him what is good for him; 
performing devotional acts, remembering Him end mentioning His name 
are all felt by him easy and pleasurable. Solitude and secret 
converse with God are the things most liked by him; so engrossed 
becomes he in his converse with his Beloved that all things other 
than Him pass into oblivion; night is most desired by him for at 
night there is no obstacle to his praying to Him; reoiting His 
book and enjoying the pleasures of converse with Him. Because he 
love 3 God he loves all that Is related to Him, such as the Qur’an, 
the Frophet and all pious men; he i s hostile to God's enemies who 
do what He dislikes and is not impeded by anything from being angry 
with anyone for His sake. He keeps his love in secret, carefully 
avoids the claim of it and guards against expressing ecstasy in 
love; all that he tries to do is to make his Beloved aware that 
he loves Ilim. While loving God he fears Him, too, for His majesty 



and greatness; fear is not incompatible with love since the former 
arises from the apprehension of His greatness while the latter 
comes from the knowledge of His beauty; he i s afraid of avoidance, 
veil, removal ( ib r ad ) . stop in advance; loss of what cannot be 
regained after being lost, diversion from God ( salw ) and substi- 
tution of love of Him by love of other than Him; when his fear of 
God’s doing these is along with his love of Him, the degree of hie 
fear will be less than that of his love. Lastly, he likes to meet 
his Beloved and since he cannot meet Him without leaving this world 
through death, he likes death; if he dislikes the coming of death 
and not the death itself because of his being yet unprepared to 

meet Him, it is not a sign that he does not love God. He is 

1 

intimate with God and is satisfied vith His decree. 

Absence of these actions of the soul, the tongue and the 
members will prove that love of God is not dominant and in order to 
strengthen it al-Ghazali mentions two ways, one of which is severing 
the soul’s attachment to the world and bringing out from it its 
love of other-than-God- thing. This is effected by the acquisition 

of all the mystical virtues below love. When love of things other 
than God is not in the soul, love of Him finds place in it. The 
other way is increasing knowledge of Him and this may be accom- 
plished in two ways. One is what the sufis, the strong ( aqwiya * ) , 
adopt, namely undergoing mortification and purifying the soul by 
remembering God all the time with so much concentration o n Him that 
they forget themselves and the world. In such a state God’s great- 
ness becomes as clear to them as if they were seeing it with their 
physical eyes. This process is one of knowing God first and then 
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knowing His w iks throu^i Him. The other process vdiich is easy and, 
therefore, suitable to the weak (du r afa* ) is reflecting first on 
God’s wonderful works and then on their Agent as the possessor of 
perfect power, wisdom, majesty and goodness and finally on these 
attributes of His so that their real nature maybe revealed to them. 
This is first knowing God’s works and then knowing Him through them. 
This process is widely adopted by those treading the ’path*. With- 
out fallowing these two methods knowledge of God cannot be acquired 
and without knowledge love is impossible to acquire. Those who 
know God not in these ways but only hearing about Him from others 
have only general knowledge of Him and this is why their love of 
Him is weak.^ 

Yearning, Intimacy and Satisfaction 
After love al-Ghazali deals with the virtues that he regards 
as the products or fruits of it. These are yearning ( shawq ) . 
intimacy (uns) and satisfaction ( rida * ). Intimacy is discussed 

a 

in the Klmlya* not in a separate section as in the Ihya* but within 

the discussion on yearning, and this implies that it is looked upon 

by al-Ghazali as less important than yearning; in al-Makkl’s 

■* 

system , however, yearning received only passing remarks. ■*' Satis- 
faction is regarded by al-Ghazali as the most important of all the 
virtues that are the consequences of love and this is why it is 
elaborately treated in all his works dealing wl th t he mystical 

4 

virtues; In the Arba’ln it is called the ninth mystical quality. 

By regarding satisfaction as a product of love al-Ghazali agrees 
with some of his sufi predecessors and differs from others. The 
1. I.P. . IV, 271-73; K.s.. pp. 850-51. 2. I.D . . IV, 252, 290. 

3. Qut « II, 120. 4. p.227. 
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former are air-Sarraj, al-Kalabadhi and al-Makki for they all placed 
satisfaction before love. Among the latter one is al-Kharra^ fbr 
he placed it after love but before yearning and intimacy. Al-MakldL 
6eems to have distinguished between two kinds of satisfaction; one 
is what is facilitated by ‘trust* and so he placed it immediately 

4 

after trust, calling it the eighth ’station*, and the other Is 
what is produced by love and this he placed after *love* without, 
however, calling it a ’station* or treating it elaborately. 

Those who placed it Just after * trust' believed that trust is 
sufficient to produce it, but al-Ghazali thinks that unless man 
loves God strongLy it is almost impossible on his part to be well- 
pleased with all that comes from Him. Because yearning, intimacy 
and satisfaction are the aialitles that come to the soul auto- 
matically when love of God is dominant in it, and not independent 
qualities, al-Ghazali does not speek of them as composed of know- 
ledge, disposition and action. It is only in the case of intimacy 
that he describes its signs, vfoich m ey be regarded as its action. 

In the case of satisfaction it was stated that suxpllcatlon and 
fleeing from the places of sin or not to enter into the places 
where epidemic has broken out are not against satisfaction; dis- 
cussion of these is not one of the action proceeding from the dis- 
position of satisfaction as someone m^r think; it is rather an 
answer to those who deny satisfaction - an answer which clarifies 
the meaning of satisfaction as well. 

Yearning* It is a necessary consequence of love of God; one 
who loves Him yearns fi>r Him of necessity. Al-Ghazali states the 
nature of yearning as a mystical quality by stating the nature of 
1. got, II, 151. 






yearning for a worldly object. Yearning for an object is impossible 
if the object is completely perceived or completely unperceived; 
it can be yearned for only when it is apprehended in some way and 
unapprehended in another. A man’s yearning fb r it means that his 
mind wants it to be present before his eyes so that by seeing it 
his apprehension ( idrak ) of it may become perfect; perfect appre- 
hension is only achieved after seeing with the eyes. Similar is 
the nature of yearning for God. Although a lover’s perception 
of the divine beauty is extremely clear ( ghayat al-wuduh) it is 
not perfectly clear; his mind wants his Beloved to be present 
before his eyes so that he may see His beauty with perfect clarity 
for perfect apprehension is achieved after seeing wi th the physical 
eyes. This restless desire for perfect clearness of what has be- 
oo me clear only imperfectly is yearning for God. This yesrning 
will only be satisfied in the next world when the lover wi 11 have 
the vision of God. There is another kind of yearning which will 
not be satisfied even in the hereafter. Al-Ghazali states it 
saying that a lover perceives only some of the divine affairs 
( umur llahlyya ) end he believes that many of them are still totally 
unknown to him. So his mind is restless to know, although 
vaguely, what he could not as yet perceive at all. This state of 
disturbance and restlessness in the soul is yearning for God. The 
reason why it will not be satisfied even in the next world is that 
this can be satisfied only when the lover knows all foout God, His 
attributes. His wisdom and His works, but knowing these all is 
impossible on a man’s part since these are unlimited; however 
much divine majesty ani beauty one will know in the next world, 
some of them will still remain unknown to him and so his yearning 
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for knowing them will eternally remain in him; vdienever his longing 
will he satisfied to some extent, he will experience new pleasure. 1 

Intimacy* Sometimes whet predominates in a lover of God is 
joy on account of his feeling of being near to his Beloved and of 
contemplation on His presence; when his perception is confined to 
His beauty end is not directed to that aspect of it which has not 
yet been perceived by him, his mind rejoices in perceiving it. 

This rejoicing of his soul resulting from the study of divine 
beauty is what al-Ghazali means by intimacy with God. This pleasure, 
this joy, becomes very intense because, being severed from that 
unperceived part of divine beauty and from the danger of being re- 
moved from the Beloved, the mind becomes enthralled in perceiving 
the perceived part of the divine beauty. The sign indicating the 
dominance of the state of intimacy in a man is that he loves 
solitude, for without being separate from o the r-than-God- thing one 
cannot be intimate with Him; he finds great pleasure in remembering 

Him in loneliness; when he mixes with people he is with them 

2 

physically but with God mentally. Besides this, a kind of frank- 
ness ( lnbisat ) is found in his speech, work and secret prayer to 
His Beloved. This frankness is unsound in appearance fb r it shows 
audacity to and sbsence of awe of Him, but He tolerates it from 

those whose state of Intimacy with Him is est&llshed; if it 

■5 

proceeds from others they thereby beoome almost Infidel. 

Satisfaction: The most important of all the qualities which 
are necessary consequences of the mystical virtue of love of God is 

satisfaction with God’s decree ( qada * ) . Anyone who has strong 

- - ■ - ■ » 

1. I^D., IV, 277-91 ; K.S.. pp. 855-56. 

2. LjD., IV, 291 ; K^S. , p. 856 . 
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love fo r Him necessarily remains satisfied with all that his 
Beloved does. Satisfaction with those works of God Which are 
agreeable to him is something easy and understandable, but to be 
satisfied with those of His works which are against his passions 
and natural desires especially wit h affliction ( bale * ) that 
occasionally befalls man, is also easy for those who have passion- 
ate love ( r lshq) of Him. There are two ways in which this is 
shown to be easy. One of then is that a lover's mind is so much 
engrossed in the love of his Beloved that he does not feel the 
pain of affliction befalling him. Such a phenomenon is not absent 
in worldly matters too: there ere many warriors who, while engaged 
in fighting# fail to feel the pain of thei r wo undsj they only 
become aware of these when they see the blood gushing. When a 
man is deeply engaged in some action, the pain of thompricks is 
not felt by him. The other way is that the lover does feel the 
pain of affliction but is not only satisfied with but also desirous 
of it because he krows with certainty that the reward to be given 
for this satisfaction is far more than the pain of suffering it. 

His carnal soul dislikes the affliction but the intellect, knowing 
it to be God-sent end curative, desires it. lie is like a trader 
who joyfully takes the trouble of going to distant cities in the 
hope of profit, or like a patient Wio feels the pain caused by the 
surgeon's lance and is pleased with Ms operation.^ 

It is not a stipulation of satisfaction that man will remain 
pleased wi th what he has and not work or pray to God for what he 
lacks. Supplication to Him for forgiveness, for immunity from 
sin and for assistance in various good deeds is not incompatible 


1. IJ)., IV, 297-300; K^., pp. 859-60. 





with satisfaction* God created means ( asbab) of sction and asked 

man to resort to them, and supplication is "but a means in the sense 

that hy it are produced in the soul such commendable quell ties as 

tenderness, a broken heart and humility, and these qualities 

beautify the soul and serve as means of God*s kindness to the 

supplicant. Supplication is very much like drinking water for 

quenching thirst; because drinking water is a means of quenching 

thirst, to do this is not against satisfaction wi th God* s decree 

of thirst. Adoption of means is not against trust and satisfaction. 

To complain against intolerable heat or cold weather, to blame a 

particular kind of food and to assert that poverty is affliction 

and family is anxiety are all imperfection in satisfaction. 1 

Nor is satisfaction opposed to dislike for sin, hatred for 

means to it, prohibiting people from its commission and ordering 

them to do good; si ns^ infidelity and various other forms of evil 

are decreed by God, but one who is satisfied with Him must not 

approve of these. Knowing that these are decreed by Him some 

people wrongly maintain that satisfaction with them is needed; 

al-Ghazali calls these persons men deprived of deep knowledge. 

He shows in two ways how hating these forms of evil despite their 

being decreed by God is not incompatible with satisfaction with Him. 

He also elaborately explains that It is not imperfect satisfaction 

to flee from the cities where vice is rampant, to condemn such 

places and the means to vices in order that hatred for them may 

2 

be created in others* minds. 

1. I.D .. IV, 300*03$; K^S., pp. 860-61. 

2. IV, 301-304; K.S.. 


p. 861 • 




CHAPTER VI 


DEVOTIONAL ACTS 

Functions of Devotional Acts In Moral Life . 

As already explained, knowledge and action ( r amal ) are re- 
garded by al-Ghazall as the two primary means of realizing the 
moral ideal, and action is divided into that which is concerned 

with man’s inward self ( batln ) and that which concerns the outward 

« 

( zahlr ). With an exposition of the former in the last two chap- 
ters, an attempt may now be made to deal with the latter. This 
order of discussion, followed here only for the sake of conven- 
ience, is of course the reverse of the one followed by el-Ghazali 
himself. In the Ihya * and the Klmlya* where he gives his ethical 
system in its entirety, the description of the action related to 
the outward self precedes that of the action related to the inward 
self. This is certainly not accidentalj on the contrary, it is 
deliberately made in order to keep the exposition of the system in 
harmony with the order to be followed in the practice of it. 
According to ai-Ghazali the spiritual training of a seeker after 
God should begin in the outward action; it is only after success- 
fully completing this part of self-discipline that he can proceed 
to train himself in the inward action; failure to complete this 

part means inability to proceed further. This idea, which 

_ - 1 

accords with that of other sufi doctors, found expression in 

some passages of the Bldaya one of which may be quoted as follows: 

"You must realize that the guidance ... has a beginning and 
an ending, an outward aspect end an inward. No one can 
reach the end until he has completed the beginning; no one 

1. See Hujwirl, Kashf . p.54* 







can discover the inward aspect until he has mastered the out- 
ward. Here, then, I give you counsel about the beginning of 
guidance so that thereby you may test yourself and examine 
your heart. If you find your heart drawn towards it and 1 
your soul docile and receptive, go ahead, make for the end .** 1 

Outward action is divided by al-Ghazall into that which is 
directed towards God and that which is directed towards one’s 
fellow human beings. The first category of action is the same 
as the devotional acts ( f ibadat ) described by the Shari r a; it 
is the fulfilment of all God’s rights or dues ( huquq Allah ). 
Although directed towards God, these acts are for the benefit 
of man’s soul and not for any benefit to God because He is exalted 
over gain and loss. Acte of devotion are seven in number - 
ritual prayer, fasting, poor rate, pilgrimage to Mecca, Qur’an- 
read! ng, praise of God and invocation of Him. The first four 
are obligatory and the remainder supererogatory. Each of the 
obligatory acts becomes an act of supererogation when it is per- 
formed more frequently than the Shari's obliges. For example, 
fasting in the month of Ramadan is obligatory, but to fast on 
other great days of the year is supererogatory. Each obligatory 
act consists of many parts, some of which are such that without 
them the act is invalid* some are needed only for its perfection 

(kamal), some are the means of its original excellence ( husn ) and 

2 

others are for perfecting this excellence. All these parts of 

different grades are broadly divided into two groups, namely, 

those which are basic, necessary for the validity and perfection 

of the act and are called obligatory parts, and those which are 

complements perfecting the efficacy of the basic parts and are 

x 

called the supererogatory parts. ^ Performance of the obligatory 

1. p. 87. 2. I.P .. I, 142, 173# 212. 


3. KJ3., pp. 69-70; LJ)., I, 173. 
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acts is needed for the attainment of salvation, and those who 

confine themselves only to these form the lower class of virtuous 

men* People who fail to perfoim them are immoral and will meet 

’misery*. The supers roga to xy acts are for the attainment of the 

proximity to God wl-dch ensures the highest happiness and those 

who are able to perform these constitute the higher class of the 

virtuous. The two 66ts of devotional acts, then, are relevant 

to the two groups of virtuous people. This is expressed in many 

of al-Ghazali’s works, 1 but it has found vivid expression in the 

following passage of the Bldaya : 

”In respect of his religion a man stands in one of three 
classes: (a) he maybe ’safe* (or ’saved*), namely, when 
he confines himself to performing the duties of strict 
obligation and avoiding sins; or (b) he maybe ’above 
standard' (literally 'making a profit'), namely, when of his 
will he makes an offering and performs supererogatory acts; 
or (c) he may be ’below standard’ (literally ’incurring a 
loss’), namely, when he falls short of what is incumbent 
upon him. If you can not be ’above standard*, at least 
endeavour to be ’safe*, and beware, oh beware, of being 
'below standard’,” 

Every devotional act is regarded by al-Ghazali as having two 

aspects - internal and external - and its perfect performance as 

depend! ng upon fulfilling both of them. The latter is, as it 

were, the body or shape (sura) of the act, while the former is 

its life ( haya ) or spirit ( ruh ). Should the internal aspect 
* • 

not be performed, the act is merely motions of the body and is 
Incapable of producing the desired effect on the soul. The harm 
of neglecting one particular part of the external aspect differs 
from that of another, and this difference is owing to the 
difference in the grades of the various parts. In the case of 
1. I.G .. I, 141; K.S .. p.136; B, K . . p. 110, 

B, li . . p.110. 


O 
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3. I»_D . , I, 212, 142. 



some acts e.g. ritual prayer and pilgrimage, every part of the 

external aspect is shown to have an inward aspect independent of 

the inward aspect of the act as a whole; if a part is performed 

neglecting its corresponding inward aspect, the devotional act is 

i 

comparable to a men who has eyes hut no vision. The external 

aspect of an act described in al-Ghazali ' s ethical works is more 

than the entire act as described in the works on Islamic juris- 

2 

prudence including those of his own. The inward aspect is the 

action of the soul; it is to perform it with single-minded 

devotion ( hudur al-qalb ), purity of thought, absolute sincerity 
% • 

etc. which are not usually mentioned by the jurists.-^ These are 
variously referred to as ma f ard al-batlna , si fat al-qalb , ahwal 

• •» 4 

al-qalb , a r mal al-qalb , wa£a*lf al-qalb and so on. To be able 
to accomplish these it is necessary to know the deeper meaning of 
an act which is accordingly described in many cases. The mystical 
idea that an act is unsound ( batil ) i.e. useless is proved by 
evidence from the Shari r a. The judgement of the Muslim jurists 
(fuoaha*) that an act is sound when its external aspect is obser- 
ved is explained by al-Ghazali as the one made for the worldly. 
Since they are unable to do more than this, to stipulate the 
observance of the inward aspect for the validity of the act is to 
stipulate the impossible for them.** By thus insisting on the 
observance of both the inward and the outward aspects of an act 
al-Ghazali combined sufism with the punctilious observance of the 
Gharl r a; he infused life and vitality and profound mystical 
ei.otion into the dry thoughts of the legalists. This is the 
1. KjJS • f pp.Ul, 137; I.D .. I. 2. I.D .. I, 130. 

3. Ibid , pp.11+2, 130 . b. I.D.. I, 212, 1 UU; K.S. . p. 685 . 
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continuation of the task beir^ done by his eufi predecessors. 

This emphasis upon the inward aspect is linked with al- 
Ghazali’s conception of the function of devotional acts in moral 
life. They are, in his view, prescribed for remembrance of God. 
How this is achieved by means of them is explained in a passage 
of the Kimlya* t Quoting the Qur’anic verse, 

"... surely prayer keeps (one) away from Indecency and evil, 

and certainly the remembrance of God is the greatest..." 

he proves the existence of remembrance in ritual prayer. Recit- 
ation of the Qur’an reminds the reciter of God necessarily since 
it is God’s speech; everything in it refreshes his awareness of 
Him. When appetites are annulled by fasting, the soul becomes 
pure (safi) end, consequently, fit for remembering God; the soul 
in which passions predominate cannot remember God and even if it 
could, it could not receive the effect of remembrance. In pil- 
grimage visiting God’s house reminds the pilgrim of Him and in- 
cites in his soul a longing to meet Him. Praise of God is 
remembrance of Him in its entirety. Because in invocation remem- 
brance is obvious al-Ohazali, without mentioning it, concludes that 
the kernel of all the devotional acts and their aim are remem- 
brance of God. In the Ihya * . too, he speaks of this aim. 

While dealing with the mystical virtues he confirms this view, 
saying that devotional acts are excellent only because remembrance 
of God is present in them. ^ In the Arba r ln this aim is described 
as remembrance of God and the turning of the soul from this world 
to the hereafter.** Since remembrance is present in every act of 
devotion, perseverance in it means perseverance in remembrance as 


1. K.S.. pp.210, 204, 179, 861 

3. Ibid . IV, 364. 


2. I.D. . I, 142 
4. P.114. 



as - 1 

a result of which love of God and intimacy with him are produced 
in the soul.^ Thus, the ultimate aim of devotional acts is love 
of God and nearness to Him. 

Besides the remembrance of God, al-Ghazall also speaks of 

another function of devotional acts, namely, purification of the 

soul from vices and its beautification with virtues. This he 

points out while discussing most of the acts; Ritual prayer as 

a whole, he says, is prescribed by the Shalva to enable man to 

polish ( tasqll) the mirror of his soul, to renew his remembrance 

of God and to strengthen his ’faith*; both prostration and genu- 

2 

flection aim at creating the quality of humility in the soul. 

The function of alms-giving is to cleanse ( tathir ) the soul from 

miserliness and to generate in it the quality of gratitude to God 

for granting him wealth.^ The function of fasting is to purify 

the soul from the dominance of passions which impel him to evil; 

it is also to acquire a divine attribute and an angelic quality.* 4- 

Knowledge of the inward aspect of pilgrimage helps man to cleanse 

his soul; besides, by doing those acts of pilgrimage whose 

reasons are unknown, man opposes passions and achieves perfect 

obedience to God.-* Recitation of the Qur^an removes the rust from 
6 

the soul. The qialities produced from praise of God and invoca- 

-7 

tion to him are said to serve as brightening ( j al a ) of the soul.' 

— f- K. 3.. to. 90. 207, 70, 54-55, 712, also 74, 87, 
TT5-873; a.d.. p. 114; B.H.. p.113. 

2. I.D .. I, 143; KjlS., pp. 735-37* 3. I.P. . 2, 193, 194. 

4. I, 214, 142; M«* P.130. 

5. I.P. * I, 239, 240; K.S.pp. 735-37. 

7. I^£., IV, 305, I, 298. 


6. I.P. . I, 245, 257. 
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Prom all these statements of el-Ghazali it is plain that acts of 
devotion have a two-fold function of purification and beautification. 
This is also contained in his definition of practical knowledge 
( f llm al-mu f amala ) . This function is spoken of in the Arb a f in 
too.^ It is true, however, that in some passages of his works 
al-Ghazali speaks of only one aspect of this two-fold function. 

Thus sometimes he cells the devotional acts medicines for the 
soul's diseases; 2 this refers to their purificatory effect. 
Sometimes he describes their performance as watering the tree of 
'faith* after removing the thorns of evil qualities from the 
soul;^ this refers to the beautifying aspect. Mention of one 
aspect is made in order to emphasize this for some especial 
reason. This two- fold goal, of course, is not the final goal; 
the ultimate aim of acts of devotion is love of God and nearness 
to Him. When the soul is cleansed from vices and fortified with 
virtues, it is drawn near to God; its love for Him becomes strong 
and love fb r the world weak. When polishing the mirror of the 
soul is completed by means of action, intuitive knowledge is 
granted to it; this is evident from his wordsj ”.... the aim 
of action is to purify and cleanse the soul that the truth may 
be revealed in it and that it may be beautified by the true know- 
ledge which is intuitive knowledge". ^ Such a. knowledge of God is, 

5 

as already mentioned, a means of strengthening love of Him. In 

some places acts of devotion are said to be the effect of love 
rather than its means;** this happens after a strong love has 
1. p. 122. 2. KjJS. , 74; A.W. . pp.69, 33# 79. 

3. K^S. , pp.664, 697. 4. I.D. . IV , W 

5. supra , pp.^'*; A^D., p.114. 6. WD., IV, 253, 286; 
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been created in the soul by devotional acts and by other means 
and this is necessitated by the circular relation between soul 
and body. 

Then, the aim of the sets of devotion is love of God and 

nearness to Him through remembrance of Him and through purification 

1 

of the soul and its beautification. To suppose that their 

function is to enable man to receive the four forms of divine 

grace ( tawfiq ) needed for attaining ’happiness* is absolutely 

wrong. Nowhere does al-Ghazali say that carrying out God’s 

commandments is a means of obtaining His assistance for acquiring 

virtues; on the contrary, he explicitly says that divine grace 

2 

is a means of carrying them out. This grace, he says, is given 

to man when he makes the effort to fulfil the commandments as 

evidenced in the Qur*anic verse, 

•'And as for those who strive hard for Us, We will most 
certainly guide them to Our ways". 

He criticises as wrong the philosophers’ opinion on the ques- 
tion of the purpose of the devotional acts. They maintain, he 
says, that these acts aim at keeping order among the common men 
and restraining them from fighting and quarrelling with one an- 
other and from giving rein to their desires; therefore the wise 
who can guard themselves against them are not under obligation 
to follow the Shari r a. ^ 

Terformaixe of devotional sets is, al-Ghazali says, nece- 
ssary at every stage of life; even after one has reached the 

1. Cf. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh, “Religious Commandment s“, pp. 173-84 
especially 176, 180. 

2. I^D., I, 271 , 254; KjjS., p. 

— 

3. MjJD. , pp. 72-73. Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhlb , p.4 e ; Avicenna, 
Shlfa’i Metaphysics . II, 444, 445; Farabi, Fllla , p.47. 
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spiritual goal end is endowed with gnosis ( ma r rlfa ) . one’s obli- 
gation to serve God is not abolished; it remains until death. 

The circular relation between the body and the soul necessitates 
that the nearer a man is to God the more eater he is to keep 
the commandments; the more he loves God the more enthusiastic 
he is in carrying out what lie commands and the more alien he is 
from what He forbids. 1 This view of al-Ghazali accords with that 
of many of his sufi predecessors on this point. Like Hujwiri, 
he bitterly criticises the Latitudinarians' ( ahl-al-ibaha ) 
contention that the Shari r a is meant for *the weak* ( du f afa J ) 
and that no sin harms him who is ’strong* on the path i.e. who 
has made some progress on it. Like al-Qushayri, he regards them 
as those who have strayed from the path of sufism and stresses 
that it is wrong to seek the path of the hereafter in a mystical 
way without a strict observance of devotional acts; he enumer- 
ates their reasons under seven heads and refutes them.^ He also 
condemns those who follow the doctrine of authoritative instruc- 
tion ( ta f lim ) for their neglect of God’s commandments.^ He, 

however, does not say anything about the Hallajis and the Farisis 

- 5 

who have been attacked by Hujwiri. The latter also attacked the 

e 

Carmateans end the Shi f ites for their doctrine that when reality 
( haqiqa ) is revealed Shari f a is abolished.^ 

. ■ I I ■ ■ ■ ■■■.■■■■■■■« ■■■■■» -■» »■■■■., . . ■■■».. 1— - ■ ■■■■■■■■■ — ■ 

1. K.S . . p.197. 

2. For their views see Hujwiri, Kashf, pp,107. 122, 139. 53. 

134, 140, 191 , 217-18, 257. 

3. K.S.. pp. 56, 30-31 , 378-80, 260, 460, 578, 361-62; 

M. D . , pp.72, 77. 

4. M.D . . p.71. 

6. Ibid , p.343. 


5. Kashf . pp.134, 131, 90 
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To have the desired effect on the soul devotional acts need 
to he performed with intention ( niyya ) which must he free from 
hypocrisy; instead of purifying the soul a hypocritical act 

makes it more polluted with love of the world and submission to 

1 

passions. They Bhould also he performed readily and with pleasure, 

and in order that one may he able to do so one has to undergo 

self-training ( riyada ) whose nature has already been discussed in 

2 

a previous chapter. Success in discipline in devotional acts, 
as in all others, depends on the element of the grace of God. 

From this brief discussion concerning the functions of the acts 
of devotion transition may he made to treat them individually, 
dividing them into two groups. Treatment of the group of 
obligatory acts will precede that of the group of supererogatory 
ones, and the order of the acts in each group will he the same as 
the order set forth by al-Ghazali himself. 

Obligatory Devotional Acts . 

Ritual Prayer 

Ritual prayer ( sala ) is the greatest of all the obligatory 

» 

devotional acts. Its precondition is purity ( tahara ) which is 

•* 

of three grades, namely, purity of the body and dress from de- 
filement, purity of the soul from vices and its purity from things 
other than God.^ Al-Ghazali first states the external aspect of 
prayer which consists of various acts of three different grades.^ 
Then he discusses the inward aspect in general, maintaining that 
it is completed by the presence of six qualities in a worshipper's 
1. I. D . . IV, 315; -K t S ., — pp»- 2. See supra . „ p. / 0 3-/0 c 

3. I.P .. I, 111-12; K.S. . pp.120, 121-36. 

4. LjD. , I, 136-42; KjjS. , pp. 137-40. 
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mind. These are single-mindedness, understanding the meaning of 

the verses and the praises ( tasblhat ) recited in a prayer, magni- 

« 

gylng God, fear, hope and shame. The first is the mind being 

completely free from things other than the acts being done and 

words being uttered in prayer - so completely that it is aware of 

only these and its thought does not wander to any other thing; it 

is engrossed in the thought of God. Without this single-minded 

devotion, prayer is invalid ( batil ) because it produces no effect 

• 

on the soul; it is the life-spring of prayer. As against the 

Jurists who maintain that the presence of devotion only at the 

start of prayer is enough for the validity of prayer, al-Ghazali 

says that it must be present throughout the whole prayer if prayer 

is to have the desired effect on the soul and to become provision 

for the hereafter. Magnifying God is the feeling of self- 

abasement, and self-submission to God who is great and majestic. 

Pear is of His punishment on account of defects in prayer. Hope 

is of His reward despite defects in it. Shame is felt owing to 

the inability to perform the prayer as required. 1 

Besides thus describing the inward aspect of prayer in 

general, al-Ghazali also discusses the internal aspect of every 

p 

specific part of the external aspect of prayer. He does not 
speak of any social significance of the Friday assembly prayer 
(salat al-jum^a) and of prayer in the congregation (Jama f a).^ 

The latter's effect he equalizes with that of twenty-seven indiv- 
idual prayers. Regarding the former he says that the earlier one 

1. i.p.. p.141. 

2. I.T>. . I, 14&-53; K.s. . pp.142-45. 

3. Ii2*» 155-160, 166-69; K^S., pp. 148-54. 
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comes to the mosque the nearer one becomes to God and that on 
Friday there is an unknown hour in which every prayer is accepted 
by Him. By contrast, a philosopher, Miskawayh, maintains that 
these two forms of prayer are prescribed in order to help men 

develop their innate love and fellowship so that they may not 

1 - - 

quarrel among themselveB in society. To al-Ghszali, prayer is 

for the benefit of the individual soulj the effect of it on the 

soul removes from it the evil effect of small sins; virtuous 

qualities like modesty, humility, fear, hope etc, are produced in 
2 

it; as a result of concentrating the mind on remembrance of God 
throughout the whole prayer, it gradually becomes inclined to Him 
and begins to love Him. Thus if performed with due regard to 
both its aspects, prayer becomes a means of attaining nearness 
to God.^ 

Poor Rate 

The second obligatory devotional act is poor rate ( zaka ), 
Al-Ghazali discusses in detail the types of things on which rate 
is to be levied, different rates on different things, people to 
whom tax is payable and the external manners of paying the tax.** 
He says that a man at the lowest grade of spiritual progress pays 
only that much of wealth whose payment is fixed by the Shari r a. 
Those at a higher level give away more than that; they store up 
wealth not for enjoyment but for meeting their need ( darura ) and 
helping the poor and doing good deeds when opportunity arises. 

At the highest grade are the most devout who give away all their 

1. Tahdhib, pp.141-41 J cf. Avicenna, Shifa* : Metaphysics, 

II, Uk&r, 445. 

2. IJ). , I, 134. 3. I.D.. I, 142. 

4. , I, 188-91; K.S. . pp. 156-61 . 
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wealth. Faying poor rate is a devotional act related to wealth 
( r lbadat mallya ) and in order to he able to fulfil its inward 
stipulations, one has to know its deeper meaning: it is pre- 
scribed so that by means of it man may purify his soul from the 

evil quality of miserliness and beautify it with the quality of 

2 

gratitude to God. 

One paying poor rate has to observe several tasks so that 
his act may not be fruitless. These are^- paying the tax earlier 
than the time when it becomes obligatory. If one fixes a time 
for payment, it should be the first or the twelfth month of the 
lunar year. To pay secretly is better for this is safe from 
hypocrisy, but if paying openly is likely to encourage others to 
pay and there is complete safety from hypocrisy, it is better to 
pay in others* presence. The alms-giver must abstain from mann 
and adha . The latter is frowning at the sight of a beggar, 
annoyance with him and talking harshly to him, hating him and 
looking at him with the eye of contempt. The former is a soul*s 
quality which makes the alms-giver feel that by helping the poor 
he does a great benefit to him, and therefore, has him in his 
control; because of this feeling he talks about his alms, expects 
from the beggar thanks, sex-vice, respect, salutation and so on. 

The alms-giver should consider his alms something very small even 
though it is his entire wealth or a great part of it. Alms 
should be given from the best and the lawful wealth and with 
pleasure; how to attain to this stage has already been explained. 
Preference should be given to poor relatives, for by giving to 
1 . I.D. . I, 192; K.S . . pp.162-63. 2. I/O. , I» 192, 193-94. 




them one gets the rewards of alms-giving and fulfilling the right 
of relatives whereas hy giving to those poor men who are not 
relatives one gets the reward of alms-giving only.^ 

Fasting 

Fasting ( sewm ) is the third obligatory act of devotion. The 

fixed time fbr it is the lunar month of Ramadan. Fasting on other 

2 

great days of the year is an act of supererogation. There are 

three grades of fasting according to al-Ghazali. The lower 

grade is to refrain from food, drink and gratification of sex, 

from dawn till sunset. This is the common men* s fasting ( sawm 

al- r awamm ) . A higher grade consists in keeping the members of 

the body from what God disapproves. This is the fasting of the 

elect ( khawass ) i.e. the pious ( sallhun ). They keep their eyes 
* * • 

from looking at things disapproved, the tongue from quarrelling, 

lying, slandering and uttering what is unnecessary, and the ears 

from listening to anything which one should not utter. The ssme 

kind of restraint they exercise over their other members and 

stomachs. They break their fasts (iftar) with lawful food and 

* 

do rut take an excessive amount, eating more than they normally 
eat because they are fasting by day; eating more is incompatible 
with the aim of fasting which is weakening the appetites and 
doubling the capacity for works of piety. At the highest grade 
of fasting the mind also fasts; i.e. it refrains from all worldly 
thoughts and cares and remains engrossed in God and the hereafter. 
This is the fasting of the prophets, the most devout and those 
drawn near to God, and this fasting is broken if the mind is 

1, 2YD. , I, 193-96, 198; K.S.. pp.163-67. 

2. IJ). , I, 212-14; K.S. . pp. 178-79; B.K. . pp. 128-29. 
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attentive to any worldly matter which is not an aid to the hereaf- 
ter. Then, mere abstention from food, drink and sexual gratifi- 
cation is, as it were, the body of fasting without the spirit. 

The reality of fasting lies in weakening tiie appetites. When 
this is achieved man gains a divine attribute, namely, freedom 
from hunger and thirst ( samadlyya ) . This is also an angelic 
quality and by its acquisition man is also brought near to God. 
With the weakening of the appetites the tendency to evil becomes 
weak and the capacity for good deeds increases and this is why 
fasting is called the foundation of devotional practices and the 
key to good works. When the soul is purified it becomes capable 
of remembering God and reflecting upon Him; remembering Him is 

impossible when appetites predominate in the soul; even if it 

1 

were possible, it would create no effect on it. 

Pilgrimage 

Filgrimate to Mecca ( haj^ ) is a devotional act obligatory 

once in the lifetime of a normal adult Muslim capable of it, i.e. 

he has bodily health and money enough to sustain himself on the 

journey and the family at home during his absence, and the way to 

Mecca is safe. The time for it is from the beginning of the 

tenth lunar month of every year up to the ninth day of the 

twelfth month. There are five obligatory acts on which the 

validity of pilgrimage depends. These ore the state of ritual 

consecration in and around Mecca ( lhram ) . circumambulation of the 

Ka f ba (tawaf), the ceremony of running seven times between Sofa* 

and fcarwa ( sa*T ) , halting ( waquf ) at r Arafa and shaving (halq). 

1. I.D. . I, 210-12, 21 4, 207, 208-10; K.3. . pp.174-77; 

B. II. , pp. 129-30* 
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Al-Ghozali mentions six other requirements without vdiich pilgrim- 
age is incomplete though not invalid,^ and also many supererogat- 
ory acts to be performed from the beginning of pilgrimage to its 

a 

end together with the manner (adab) of their performance. All 
these acts constitute the external aspect of pilgrimage. 

In order to perform the inward aspect one needs to know the 
deeper meaning of pilgrimage. According to al-Ghazall, pilgrim- 
age in Islam occupies the place of monasticism ( ruhbanlyya ) in 
previous religions in the sense that a pilgrim leaves home, 
family and ell other things so that he may serve God and remember 
Him exclusively. Acts such as offering sacrifice, throwing 
stones end running etc. whose reasons are not clear to the intell- 
ect and wi th which man* s nature is no t intimate ere enjoined 
only because perfect obedience ( kamal al-*ubudlyya ) is achieved 
by doing such acts, for one who does them is motivated exclusiv- 
ely by a desire to carry out God’s order. By this^ perfect 
obedience to Him and complete disobedience to passions are achieved. 
The journey to Mecca resembles the journey to the hereafter 
through death; all the acts of the former have their parallels 
in the latter which one should remember when performing the acts 
of pilgrimage. Thus when a pilgrim is trying to acquire that 
provision for his journey to Mecca which will not quickly perish, 
he ^iould realise that the lasting provision for the journey to 
the hereafter is devotional acts free from hypocrisy. In this 
way the inward aspect of every external act of pilgrimage togeth- 
er with its deeper meaning has been discussed by al-Ghazali, for 

1. 1,73. . I, 220-21 ; K.3. . pp.1 80-82, 

2. LjD. , I, 221-32; K.J3. , pp.1 83-92. 
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he believes that pilgrimage must be performed in both of its 

aspects if it is to be a preparation for the next life, 1 He 

does not speak of pilgrimage as a means of enhancing the mutual 

love and fellowship of the ...uslims which is the view of the 

2 

philosopher kiskawayh. Regarding the ci rcumambulation of the 
Ka*ba al-Ghazali says that it is not merely of the body but of 
the mind as well; the mind should feel that it is circumam- 
bulating the divine presence inasmuch as the Ka'ba is the repre- 
sentation, in the world of perception, of the divine presence 
imperceptible by the senses. This is the act of the soul in 
ci rcumambulation, and if all the acts of the soul are performed 
together with all the acts of the body pilgrimage becomes com- 
plete and its doer is included among those loved by God,-* 
Supereroga to ry Devotional Acta . 

Qur’an- reading 

Although the purpose of the revelation of the Qur’an is not 

recitation but the guidance of mankind on the right path, its 

recitation is a supererogatory act of devotion whose influence 

on the soul is great. ^ Since the Qur’an is God's speech, anyone 

who reads it necessarily remanbers Him, and as a result of this 

5 

remembrance the love of God is generated in his soul. This 
remembrance is achieved even though one does not understand the 
meaning of the Qur’an. ks a result of perseverance in recit- 
ation observing all its rules one acquires knowledge of God, of 

1. lt&., I, 239-44; K.S.. pp. 194-95. 

2. Tahdhlb . p.14l; cf. Avicenna, Shifa 3 : Metaphysics . II, 444. 
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His attributes aid His works and also such virtuous qualities as 
fear, hope, reverence, humility, submission and so on. 1 Thus 
’faith' is strengthened, the soul becomes pure and the rust on it 
disappears. The external rules of c^ur 3 an- reading are described 
in the Ihya* as ten and in the Kimiya 3 as six.^ The internal 
actions have been dealt with more elaborately. Some of the 
latter are r realizing the greatness of the Qur*an as the speech 
of God, reading it with single-mindedness, reflecting ( tadabbur ) 
on the meaning of every verse being recited, creating in the soul 
different conditions according to the different meanings of 
verses recited. Thus while reading the verses on threats and 
punishments the mind should be overtaken by fear; while reading 
the verses concerning mercy the mind should be filled with joy; 
when verses on God’s attributes are read, it should be submissive 
and humble. In this way every verse has a meaning, end a con- 
dition corresponding to it should be produced in the soul. 

While reading the verses on the praise of those with whom God is 
pleased, a m8n should not think himself to be among them. Three 
grades of recitation are mentioned by al-Ghazall and men are urged 
to gradually rise to the highest of them. At the lowest level a 
reciter supposes that he is standing before God and reciting it to 
Him Who is looking at him, and in hi s own mind he is a beggar 
entreating aid supplicating. At a higher grade he supposes that 
God is conversing with him, and he i s mentally abased and magnifies 
God. On ascending to the highest grade he supposes that he is 
hearing the iur’en from God Himself and he sees Him and His 
1. I.D.. I, 256. 246. 254. 245. 2. 1*3.". I. 257. 245. 

3* I«2. * X, 247-57; K.S.. pp. 198-200. 
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attributes in its verses; so absorbed is he in seeing Him in the 
verses that he is not even aware of his recitation. This is the 
recitation of those brought near to God while the first two 
grades are appropriate to the less virtuous. 1 
Praise 

Praise ( dhikr ) of God, the second supererogatory devotional 

act, is regarded by al-Ghazali as the best and most useful of all 

other acts of worship provided it is performed continuously, or 

most of the time with a single-minded devotion; if it is 

continual but with absent-mindedness or if it is performed with 

o 

attention only rarely, it is of little benefit to the soul. 

Pour forms of praise have been mentioned by al-Ghazali. They 

are^> asserting God’s oneness ( tahlil ) . glorifying Him ( tasblh ) . 

* 

thanking Him (tahmid), and praising Him by seeking His forgive- 
ness ( lstlghfar ). Of these the first is the best. Al-Ghazali 
speaks of four grades of praise: To praise Him absent-mindedly 
with the tongue alone is the lowest grade of praise; this cannot 
produce any effect on the soul. At a higher grade attention is 
kept with effort and difficulty; if this effort is not made 
attention is lost. At a still higher grade the mind remains so 
much absorbed in praise that it cannot easily be deflected. The 

highest grade of praise is that in which what is praised ( madhkur ) 
i.e. God takes possession of the soul so completely that the mind 
is not even aware of the act of praise. A man at this grade be- 
comes so much engrossed in God that he forgets all other tilings 
including himself - a state called oblivion ( f ana * ) and nothing- 
ness ( nlsti ) in sufi literature. This praise is a manifestation 


1 . I.P.. I, 252-59; K.S. . PP.^c.o-^ 0 3.2. I.D. . I, 214? K.S.. p. 
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that is necessitated by the circular re la ti on be tween body and 
soul - and not one which produces love of Him and hence there is 
no harm if one fails to reach this stage. What is needed for 
producing this love is the second aid the third grades of praise, 
for after continuous practice for a long time wi th effort and 
difficulty the mind becomes easily engrossed in praise so much so 
that it can hardly be separated from it. Consequently the love 
of what is praised, i.e. God, becomes deep-seated in his soul. 1 
Invocation 

Invocation ( du r a* ) to God, the last supererogatory act of 

devotion, is called in Tradition the marrow of the acts of worship 

because, al-Ghazili says, what is required to be present in a 

worshipper's mind is self-abasement and helplessness and God's 

greatness and might, and both of these are present in any true 

invocation. One may invoke in one's own way, but it is better 

to use those invocations which are transmitted by tradition 

( du r a* mathura ). A number of them have been mentioned by al- 

Ghazali so that men may read them in the morning and evening and 

after every ritual prayer.-'* He mentions several other invocations 

which efaould be used in misfortunes and at the start of various 

works. ^ He describes ten ways ( ada b) of invocation with especial 

5 

emphasis on those related to its inward aspect,-' If man Invokes 
God observing these ways virtuous qualities like submission and 
humility to God are produced in his soul. This bxl^itens the 
soul. As a result of remembering God in invocations the soul 

r 

gradually learns to love Kim. 

1. I.D. . I, 271-72; K.S. . pp.**--/*.2. I.D. , I, 296; K.S.. p.210. 

3. I.P.. I, 283-87. 4. I.D. « I, 292-98; K^S. , pp. 21 2-1 4 
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CHAPTER VII 


ON DUTIES 


General principles 

It has already been mentioned that the action of the outward 
self which, like that of the inward, serves as a means of realiz- 
ing the moral ideal, is divided by al-Ghazall into that which is 
directed towards God and that which is directed towards one*s 
fellow beings. In the fonner category are the devotional acts 
prescribed by the Shari r a, and a brief description of how al- 
Ghazall combined them with eufism is given in the last chapter. 

The letter is the fulfilment of all the rights ( huquq ) that others 
have on an individual. Rights imply society. A man, in al- 
Ghazali’s view, is usually required to lead a family life and a 
life in community; it is only in special cases that celibacy and 
withdrawal from society for a limited period become necessary. 

In a life of co-operation wi th other human beings, he has Justif- 
iable claim on legal or moral grounds to have or obtain something 
or to act in a certain way; such a claim is vhat al-Ghazali means 
by the phrase ( hagq al- r abd ) which may be rendered as a man* s 
right or due. Rights are many in number. Whether the legal or 
moral grounds on which rights are Justifiable are common good or 
individual good is a question thst may be omitted here. If an 
individual has a right, a claim, in a community, some other indiv- 
idual or individuals must have the obligation to fulfil that claim; 
this obligation ( farida ) is called duty. A duty, then, may be 

} _ I | I _I I I I I J I. Ill -I I I - r T - t - 1 I I 
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defined as the obligation of ai individual to satisfy a justi- 
fiable claim made upon him by the community or by same other 
individual member or members of that community; a child, for 
instance, has a right to education; so it is the dity of his 
parents, or of the state generally, to provide him with that 
education. Right and duty are thus related each to other*. 

Since rights are many, duties are also many. 

The duties which an individual must fulfil if he is to realize 
the moral ideal are the duties towards his partner in marriage, 
his children and his other relatives, his guests and visitors, 
his friends and associates, his servants and slaves, his partners 
in business transactions, his brethren in society and the ruler of 
his country. Since al-Ghazall is writing for people in the 
Islamic world, the duties towards brethren in society he calls the 
duties towards the Muslim brethren. The obligations towards one 
of these groups of people constitute one set of duties and al- 
though a set differs from another in details, the general nature 
of all the sets are the same. Each gioupof duties comprises 
both positive and negative duties; a negative duty is a duty of 
abstaining from something e.g. encroaching on the property of one’s 
neighbours. 

In each set of duties a distinction i s made by al-Ghazali be- 
tween the duties of higher grade and those of lower grade - a 
distinction which is in accord with his tvo-fbld classification of 
virtuous people. In a few cases e.g. obligations towards trans- 
actors in business, the two classes of duties have been described 
separately, and in others they are combined. The duties of the 
lower grade are not only what are required ( wajib ) of man accord- 
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ing to Islamic Jurisprudence but something more, 
fulfilment no* 6 ne can be entitled to salvation. The duties which 
are more than these form the hi$ier grade and they are demanded 
by the deeper meaning of the Shari. r a and the spiritual insight of 
the sufis. They are, in short, the various fb rms of beneficience 
( ihsan ) to one’s fellow-men. These, like the supererogatory 
devotional acts described in the lest chapter, are necessary for 
the attainment of proximity to God and are appropriate to the 
mystics. The distinction between the two grades can be made 
clearer by an examples the buyer who pays poor sellers the exact 
prices of their commodities does a duty of the lower grade, but 
the buyer who gives them more is doing a duty of the higher grade. 
The latter action is, of course, not a necessity but it adds to 
the moral goodness of its agent. Because it is not required 0 f 
man it may seem to be wrong to call it a duty, but it is named as 
such by al-Ghazali on the ground that those >610 rise to the great- 
est height of moral excellence consider it necessary because they 
have a deeper insight into the meaning of duty and they occupy a 
rank in which wider duties are required. 

Besides dealing with a man’s specific duties towards his 

fellow human beings, al-Ghazall alsa speaks of a general principle 

( ad-dablt al-kulll ) of his behaviour to them. This principle he 
m * ¥ 

states as follows: "In all your dealings with people, treat them 
as you would be pleased to be treated by them, because the faith 
of a worshipper is not complete until he loves for other people 
what he loves for himself**. ^ Passages like this are to be found 
1. I.D. . IV, 59. 2. LjD. , II, 68. 
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in most of his ethical works and the rule of behaviour set forth 
in them he supports by Qur* anic verses and prophetic Traditions. 
This principle was also upheld by the sufi al-Makkl and by the 

philosopher Miskawayh. 

Kx _ - 

There are places^ where al-Ghazali expresses thi s p ri. nc iple 
more precisely in the light of his division of virtuous people 
into two categories. He says that an individual should have an 
attitude of beneficence ( ihsan) to others, should show them 
respect and should try to fill their hearts with gladness. All 
the duties of the higher grade described above embody this form 
of behaviour. One who is capable of doing these is in the rank 
of those brought near to God. One who is unable to do them must 
at least refrain from harming othersj harm ( darar ) is not limited 
to damage to life and property; it even includes such an act as 
looking at someone in a hurtful manner. Not to harm anyone is 
justice ( r adl ) and straightness ( lstlqama) and this is reqiired 

a lx 

of everyone for without it selvation is impossible to attain. 

Those who cause harm to others are irreligious end immoral. The 

following is a passage in vJhich these three ways of dealing with 

others are briefly expressed by al-Ghazali: 

"In respect of other men, too, a man stands in one of three 
classes: (a) in regard to them he may take the place of just 
and generous angels, namely, by exerting himself for their 
ends through compassion and the desire to fill their hearts 
with gladness; or (b) with regard to other men he may occupy 
tbs position of animals and inanimate objects, namely, when 
they receive neither benefit nor harm from him; or (c) wi fh 
regard to them he may occupy the position of scorpions, 
snakes and harmful beasts of prey, from which men expect no 

1. I.D.. II, 68 ; BjH., p.145; NjI. , P.59. 

I. P . , II, 72. 
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good, while fearing the evil they may cause. If you can not 
reach the sphere of the angels, at least try not to fall from 
the level of animals and inanimate things to the ranks of 
scorpions, snakes or heast of prey. If your soul is content 
to come down from the highest heists, at least do not let it 
he content to hurtle into the lowest depths. Perhaps you 
will be saved by the middle way where you have neither more 
nor less than whet suffices. 

To abstain from haiming o there i.e. to deal with them Justly 

o 

is only possible after one has observed Justice within o ne self. 

The sun of Justice, writes al-Ohazali, rises first in a man's 
soul; then it spreads to the members of his household and to his 
intimates; then its rays reach others; to expect to find rays 
without the sun is to expect the impossible. Justice within 
oneself consists in restraining the faculties of desire and anger 
so that they may readily obey the dictates of the intellect and 
the Sharl r a. If they are controlled to this extent, harm or 

injustice can hardly be done to others. For this reason el- 

_ _ x 

Ghazall, like Miskawayh, believes that the observance of Justice 
within oneself is the precondition of one's observance of Justice 
to others. 

Then, the general principles of dealing with others are only 
two in number. One i s of rendering beneficence to them and the 
other is not doing any harm to anyone vtoich is identified with 
Justice in social behaviour. These two rules of conduct are 
prescribed by al-Ghazali in accordance with his two categories 
of moral men, and these are at woik i n his formulation of specific 
duties towards one's fellow human beings. The following pages 
contain a brief description of different sets of duties as he 
conceives them, with, however, no mention of the proofs that he 
1. pp.110-11. 2. p.420; NJM., p.24. 

3. Tahdhlb . pp.1 32-33. 
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gave for them from the Qur’an, Tradition and the sayings of the 
mystics aid godly men. 

One’s duties towards his 
Friends 

Friendship, al-Ghazali says, may be esteb lished be tween two 
individuals as a result of their union in school, in travel, in 

k # 

the-Klng’s court and of their living in the same place or village. 
Besides this, a man may deliberately make friends with another 
because of his handsome appearance, pleasant talk or of any world- 
ly benefit from him. But to love someone in order to obtain 
from him anything that may be an aid to the hereafter or for the 
sole reason that he loves God end obeys Him is love for the sake 
of God ( hubb li-Allah wa fl Allah ) in its two forms - a love by 
which man attains nearness to God. Of these two forms the 
latter is higher in grade because its source is extreme love 

( fart al-mahabba) or passionate love ( * 1 shq) of God possessed by 
• * 

the mystic. In choosing a friend one daould be very careful. 

The qualities that need to be present in a prospective friend 
are intelligence, piety and good character. Because all these 
are very rarely combined in one person, a man in selecting his 
friend should look to his motive: If his motive is simply fellow- 
ship he should befriend a man of good character; if it is worldly 
benefit he should seek a generous man; if his motive is other- 
worldly benefit one who possesses piety end kno\t ledge is the 
right man to be his friend. A godly man should befriend the one 
who can give him or receive from him any religious assistance. 

No£ to make friends is not a crime at all, but it i s a crime if 
1. IjD. , II, 1 42-2+6; K.J3 • , pp. 309-10. 



one does not keep friendship after establishing it.”* 

The dities of friendship discussed by al-Ghazall are those of 

p 

friendship for the sake of God mentioned above* These duties 
are ten in number. The first is to help the friend with wealth. 

At the highest grade of friendship a man should regard his friend* s 
ri$it to his wealth as greater then his own; at a lower grade he 
should regard the rights of both as equal* at the lowest grade 
he should help the friend with his surplus wealth before he seeks 
help from him; if he does not help him until he asks for help his 
friendship is not real for this proves that he is unsympathetic 
towards him. The second duty is to help the friend not only in 
his need for money but in all other needs before he seeks help and 
to stand by him in all hie important affairs wl th a generous dis- 
position and a cheerful countenance. The third obligation to be 
fulfilled by the tongue is to speak good of the friend and to con- 
ceal his faults. If, in his presence, anyone speaks ill of his 
friend, he should protest imagining that the friend is hearing, 
from behind the wall, whether or no t he is protesting. Dispute 
with the friend Should he avoided carefully and his secrets must 
not be di sclosed even after separation beoause this is a sign of 
meanness. The Fourth duty is to express to the friend love for 
him, for this would make the friend more confident of his affection 
for him. Love for the friend can be expressed by arcing him 
about all his affairs and showing that he is a partner in his 
weal and woe, by calling him with that nickname which he likes 
most, by saluting him first, by expressing deep gratitude for the 
benefit he received from him. The fifth obligation is to guide 
1. 3VD., II, 150-52; KjS., pp.314-15. 2. LjD. , II, 150, 142. 




the friend in religious matters of which he may he ignorant, hut 
if he diould neglect this advice, he should try to create the fear 
of God in his mind. 1 

The sixth duty is to forgive the friend 1 s faults and short- 
comings. If his fault amounts to sin he should he gently re- 
quested to shun it; if he persists in sin he is to he admonished 
secretly and not in anyone's presence; if admonition proves in- 
effective, severing relations with him secures freedom from his 
sin, hut to continue them is more humane. If his fault is not 
any sin hut only neglect to fulfil duty towards him he must he 
forgiven. Any excuse that he may make for his faults even 
though it is obviously false should he accepted. The seventh 
duty is, while praying to God, to remember the friend during Ms 
lifetime and also after Ms death and, likewise, Ms wife and 
children. As he should pray to God for himself so he should 
pray for the friend. The eighth obligation is to fulfil ( waf a? ) 
friendship. This hss many meanings, such as (a) to take care of 
friend's wife, children and friends after Ms death, (b) to he 
kind to all those who are the objects of Ms friend's care and 
love he they Ms friends, children, students or attendants, (c) 
to preserve politeness to the friend and not to he arrogant if ha 
himself acquires high social status or rises to a hi$i official 
rank, (d) to preserve Ms love all the time and not to cut the 
relationship for any reason, and (e) to look upon the friend's 
enemies as Ms own enemies. The ninth duty is not to he 

artificial to the friend. Slight artificiality is a mark of 

imperfection in love for befriending one for God's sake means 

1. 1.1), , II, 161-69; K.S., pp. 324-25, cf. Mskewayh, Tahdhib . 

pp.160, 161 , 162-637*^65-66. 






union ( ighanlgfai ) with him and in union there can he no artific- 
iality, Lastly, a man should consider himself neither superior 
nor equal hut inferior to his friend. Without expecting from 
him any worldly thing he should pay a great regard to him and give 
him the utmost care, 

Muslim Brethren 

While al-Makki mentioned ten duties of Islamic brotherhood 

1 

which he derived from the oft-narrated Traditions on it, al- 
Ghazali enumerates them in the Ihya* as twenty seven and in the 

9 

Klmlya * as twenty one. The duties of both hi$ier aid lower 

grades he describes together but they can easily be distinguished 

by their natures, A few of these duties can only be described 

here very briefly, A Muslim, he seys, must not wish evil of 

othe r Muslims nor must he harm them whether by wo rd or deed. He 

diould, if he can, do them good WLthout making any distinction 

between the pious and the wicked. He should be polite to them 

and should tolerate them if they are rude to him. If he gets 

angry with one of them, he must not break off relations with him 

for more than three days; after this time when he meets him he 

should be the first to extend greetings to him. He should not 

2 

believe anyone speaking ill of others but keep away from them. 

A Muslim should respect others according to their Btatus. 

A man of high position deserves more respect than the one who is 
lowly; God has given different men different positions and a 
believer in Him needs to recognise this by behaving to them in 
accordance with their status. If he i s indebted to someone he 
should pay him more honour. Hie dealings with others diould be 


1. £ut, II, 288-90. 
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according to liieir intelligence for if he talks to the ignorant 
and unlettered the way he does to the learned, he will pain them 
and will himself he pained. He should respect the old and he 
affectionate to children; respect for the former is completed hy 
not speaking in their presence without their permission. He 
should he kind-hearted, quiet, easy of access, cheerful and friend- 
ly to others. Once the Prophet advised Mu f adh to fear God, 
speak the truth, fulfil promises, repay debts without denying 
them and lower the arms in humility. Since breaking promises 
is the quality of a hypocrite he needs to keep from it. 

A Muslim’s great duty is to reconcile, if possible, enmity 
among others. So necessary a task is this that lying becomes 
lawful if it is needed in accomplishing it. A Muslim should 
keep concealed the faults of other Muslims as he should hide 
those of his own; if he is aware that a Muslim has done some 
abominable deeds he should not tell others of it, otherwise his 
Muslim brother will be put to shame. There is, of course, no 
harm in disclosing the faults of those who do evil secretly and 
then infonn others of it themselves ( mujahl run ). Investigation 
into others* secrets and listening to those vho do not like. that 
others should listen to them are contrary to etiquette and acts 
forbidden in the Qur’an. A Muslim must not do anything that may 
lead others to sin. An example of such acts is to rebuke those 
who worship other than God, because this elicits from them rebuking 
Him. Another example is to scold others' parents, for this 
impels them to scold his parents. He should intercede for mother 
believer wi th someone to whom interest is linked; intercession 
for preventing bloodshed, causing benefit or driving away anything 
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disapproved is charity of the tongue. 

If someone is harming another in the presence of a Muslim 

he Should oppose the Oppressor if he is able to do so. When he 

happens to be in a wicked man’s company, he should no t be harsh 

to him as long as he is with him. It is also a believer’s duty 

to please others and to meet their needs; this is an act of 

great moral value* He should associate with the poor and help 

the orphans; the rich commit sin more often and so association 

with them makes one sinful, but the poor, because they are often 

in distress, remember God more and so mixing with them makes one 

godly. To help the orphans is the duty of everyone having means 

to do so; the effect on the soul of putting hands on an orphan’s 

head out of pity is equivalent to the effect of the good deeds of 

2 

an equal number of the hairs covered by the hand. 

When a believer meets another believer he should salute him 
before starting to talk to him and shake hands with him. Be- 
lievers cannot be good believers unless they love each other 
and greeting all those whom he meets is a means of enhancing love. 
When one enters a house one should salute its inmates. Saluting 
with bowed head is bad; there is no harm if women salute men, 

and vice versa . Shaking hands as a result of which mutual love 

x 

increases is the perfection of greeting. 

A Muslim should visit another Muslim in sickness. A 
visitor’s good manner lies in sitting beside the sick man only 
for a few minutes, not asking him many questions, expressing deep 

1. I.P .. II, 176-78; K.S., pp. 328-30. 

2. I.D.* II, 184} K.S.. pp. 331-32. 
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sympathy for him and praying to God fo r his speedy recovery; the 
sick man’s good manners, on the other hand, lie in not complaining 
to his visitors of his suffering, in praising God, in praying to 
Him fbr recovery and for patience in suffering, end in trusting, 
while taking medicine, not in it "but in its Creator. Visiting 
a sick man once is necessary and more than once is a upe re rogatory 
and this should he after every three days. A Muslim should 
attend the funeral of another Muslim. The manner of escorting 
a bier consists in modesty, silence, observation of the deed, 
reflection on death and preparation for it and walking before 
the bier being close to it. A Muslim should visit the graves 
of those who have died. The manner of this visit consists in 
bowing, expressing sorrow, talking very little, not smiling at 
all, praying to God for forgiveness, reflecting on death and 
moving his heart by thinking 4>out their utter helplessness.^ 
Neighbours 

In order to show how great is the need of fulfilling the 

duties towards neighbours al-Ghazali quotes the Tradition in 

which it is said that the Prophet used to emphasize it so much 

that his companions feared that he might appoint the neighbour 

of a man as heir ( warlth) . Neighbourhood covers an area of 

forty houses in all directions. A man may have three cate*» 

gories of neighbours, namely, polytheists, Muslims and Muslim 

relatives. A polytheist neighbour has a claim on him; a Muslim 

neighbour two; and a neighbour who is a Muslim and at the same 

2 

his relative has three claims. 

1 . IjD. , II, 185-88; K.S., pp. 334-36. 

2. I_j_D . , II, 188-89; K^S., p.336. 




A man’s duties towards his nei^ibours al-Ghazali discusses 
"by bringing then under four broad duties. The first is to re- 
frain from doing harm to them however small it may be. Even 
throwing stone at a neighbour’s dog is a form of harming him. 

To build a house, without the neighbours* consent, so high that 
it will prevent fresh air reaching them is another way of harm- 
ing them. The steam from his kitchen should not trouble them. 

If hi 8 children cause them any harm he should punish them in 
their presence. He diould not harshly treat the neighbours if 
they put things on his wall, or let water go down beside his 
courtyard, nor should he narrow their paths to their houses. If 
any ne labour does any of these or other harms he stould endure 
these. Endurance of harm from a neifgibour is the second broad 
duty as keeping from harming him constitutes the first duty. 1 

The third duty is to pay respect to neighbours. Various 

ways of respecting them have been mentioned by al-Ghazali. Some 

of them are to salute them first, not to talk to them too much, 

not to ask them about the minute details of their affairs, to 

share in their weal and woe, not to rebuke them, not to peer 

from the roof of one's house at their secret affairs ( f awarat), 

not to look at what is carried into their houses, to keep a watch 

over their houses when they are out, not to listen to the one 

backbiting them, not to look upon their wives and female servants 

with lust, to speak gently to their children, to offer them a 

slice of the fruit he might buy fbr himself or to eat it secretly 

if he is unwilling to offer it to them, and to give then from the 

2 

ewe offered up in sacrifice. 

1. IJ). , II, 188-91; K.3. . p.357 . 2. K.3. . p.337. 
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The fourth duty is to he kindly to neighbours. 

many ways of helping a poor neighbour. Important among them is 

to lend him money when he needs it. A poor nei^ibour may be 

helped by so small a thing as a gift of curry soup. Help is not 

limited to material things; it includes spiritual help, too. 1 

All these duties are in addition to those towards Muslim 
2 

brethren. 

Relatives 

Al-Ghaz&li says that one who strengthens blood-kinship 

(silat ar-r8him) is loved by God. and one vho severs it is hated 
% T P " """ B ' ' 

by Him. The reward of many virtuous deeds is delayed in this 

life or postponed until the next, but discharging the duties 

towards relatives ( aqarlb ) is something whose reward is given by 

Him very soon. Its recompense is an increase in the lifetime of 

its agent, in his sustenance and in the general welfare of his 

family even though he is a profligate ( fajlr ). To be best in 

doing the duties of blood-kinship is a quality of the one who is 

x 

best in all things. These include all the duties of Islaaic 
brotherhood described in a previous section. There are a few 
more duties which have been emphasized by al-Ghazall. These are 
visiting relatives from time to time and inviting them to his house 
and entertaining them in the proper manner to be described 
shortly. All these increase mutual love and strengthen blood- 
kinship. A non-Muslim relative should be treated in the same 
way as a Muslim relative for in this regard blood-kinship remains 
the same all the time. In giving, preference should be given to 
1. I.D., II, 189-90. 2. K.S. . p.337. 


3. IjJ}., II, 91; KjjS., pp. 337-38. 
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relatives, for by giving to the poor one gets the reward of giving 

alms only, whereas by giving to poor relatives one gets the reward 

of both giving alms and fulfilling the right of relatives. If a 

relative severs relationship, he should loin it; if he deprives 

him of something he should give it back to him, and if he does him 

injustice he diould forgive him. It is better for relatives not 

to live as neighbours for quarrel on rights which often takes 

place among neighbours sometimes goes to the extent of severing 
2 

blood-kinship. 

Parents and Children 

Since parents are the nearest of all a man’s relatives, he 

has some special duties to fulfil towards them. Beneficence 

to them in their lifetime is not enough for him; he has to 

perform certain duties after their death too. Beneficence to 

the mother diould be the double of beneficence to the father, 

for she is more affectionate to the children and undergoes more 

hardship for them.^ Duties towards parents ere all the duties of 

Islamic brotherhood and two more. One of these two duties is to 

obey them in doubtful matters ( shubhat ) though not in a purely 

unlawful affair (haram mahd). Thus if a man’s parents become 

* vv 

displeased when he refuses to eat doubtful food with them, he 
should not refuse because to avoid what is doubtful is piety 
(wara c ) whereas to please them is a decree of God (hatm). The 
other duty is not to go abroad, without their consent, for any 
permissible or supererogatoiy act. Thus a man should not go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca in his early life; rather he should stay at 
1 . I.D . » II, 192; K^S., p.338. 

3. I^D. , II, 192-93; K.J5., p.338. 


2. 3VD. , II, 192. 
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home and serve them to the "best of his ability for this is his best 
deed after his belief in God’s unity. For the same reason he 
should not leave, without their permission, for a distant city in 
order to acquire supererogatory knowledge. thities towards the 
eldest brother are nearly the same as those towards the father. 1 
Of the duties to be fulfilled after the parents’ death, one is to 
pray to God for their forgiveness; a pious men’s prayer for his 
parents can scarcely be refused. Another is to fulfil the pro- 
mise which they might have made to someone but could not get time 
or opportunity to fulfil. A third duty is to respect their 

2 

friends and to preserve relationship with all their relatives. 

As to a man’s duties towards his children, one of them is to 
celebrate, on the seventh day of a child’s birth, the ceremony of 
naming ( f aqlqa ) and give him a beautiful name. When he is six 
years old, parents should begin to teach him about good character 
and religious practices; this has been discussed in the chapter 
on character. They should not curse their children nor wish evil 
to them. If they do not show them affection they cannot expect 
it from them. They should give them what they want and appease 
them when they get angry. It is necessary for parents to assist 
their children in obeying them; the way of this assistance is 
their not doing any evil for which children may disobey them; an 
evil of this kind is failing to observe equality in offering them 
gifts and in affection for them. When a boy is sixteen his 
father should arrange his marriage and then say to him - I have 
given you a good upbringing, taught you and arranged a good 
1. WD., II, 194-97; KiS., p.340. 2. TjO. , II, 193; K.3.. p.33S. 

3. I.D., II, 193-94; K.D. , p.339. 
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marriage for you. I am not responsible to God if you do evil. 

Partner in marriage 

In fulfilling the claims of a wife what is needed for a man 
iB to observe moderation and to show good character. 1 Ke is not 
only to refrain from harming her but to endure any harm she 
might cause him and to tolerate her vhen she gets angry with him. 
He should not oppose her if £he likes to satisfy her passions in 
a lawful manner; he should gladden her by means of making jokes 
and playing games with her, and in doing these he needs to bring 
himself down to the level of her Intelligence. Of course, these 
must not be done to the extent that her awe of him will depart; 
it is the moderation that is needed in all these. If he finds 
her involved in any evil, he needs to treat harshly. Woman’s 
nature is such that if slltfit leniency is shown to her she makes 
misuse of it; if too much of it is granted she goes out of 
bounds; but if she is treated harshly where harshness is needed, 
she remains within the limit. Woman is weak in intellect and it 
is evil that predominates in her; the remedy for the predominance 
of evil is harshness and rule ( siyasa ) and the remedy for weakness 
is mercy and kindness; the mingling of harshness with kindness 
balances her two defects. A husband should first observe his 
wife in order to determine the degree of these defects in her 
and then resort to the necessary degree of harshness and kindness. 
He ahould not be too Jealous ( ghayur) of her. This Jealousy 
should be in its proper place l.e. where there is good reason to 
doubt her character; in the absence of such a reason he should 
not imagine evil of her nor rebuke her nor spy on her secret 
1. WD. f II, 33. 
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affairs for all these are strictly forbidden in the Qur'an. 

<1 

much jealousy leads her to evil. 

In the matter of the maintenance ( nafaga ) of his wife he should 
be neither miserly nor extravagant but moderate. Maintenance 
should be given from lawfully acquired wealth and he must ix>t 
resort to unlawful means for her sake. One who is moderate buys 
meat for the family every fourth day and sweets once a week. It 
is a duty of the husband to advise her about the necessary things 
of religion if she does not know them. If he himself is Ignorant 
of them he should seek decisions on them from a mu ft! . It is 
very necessary for him to look to her spiritual well-being. If 
a dispute occurs between husband and wife and it is from both 
sides or from his side only, two mediators - one from his relat- 
ives and the other from her kinsmen - should be called to recon- 
cile them. If the dispute is from the wife only, it is the 
husband who will make her obey him; first he should treat her 
with compassion but, if this is ineffective, he will be harsh to 

her. The same process is to be adopted in urging her to perform 

2 

the devotional acts if she is lax in them. 

As for the wife's duties, she must obey her husband whatever 
be his command except when obedience to him involves disobedience 
to God. To emphasize this obedience al-Ghazall quotes the 
Prophet's words to the effect that if he were to ask one to pros- 
trate himself before another, he would have asked a wife to do so 
before her husband. Two things in addition are strictly re- 
quired of a wife. One of them is chastity and the veil; she 

1 . i.d. . II, 41-43; K.s.. pp. 248-50* 

2. h2'> 11 * 43-46; K.S.. pp. 250-52. 
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will seclude herself in the house; if she needs to go out, she 
can do so with his permission and wearing an old veil. The other 
thing is not to claim from him what she does not need or what he 
is unable to provide; she diould caution him against earning 
livelihood by unlawful means; she should be pleased even if he 
is incapable of providing her with sufficient livelihood. It is 
incumbent upon her to keep him away from sin and to encourage him 
to good. 1 2 3 

She should take good care of his wealth and should not mis- 
use it or neglect it. It is unlawful for her to give away any- 
thing without his consent. Of course, consent is not needed in 
giving away perishable fbod. To manage the household affairs is 
not a thing disgraceful on her part. When he is out die is to 
feel somewhat distressed and be engaged in the acta of devotion, 
but when he is in she should be cheerful and try to please him by 

her words an! deeds. If he is ugly to look at she must not hate 
2 

him. Some of these and a few other duties of a wife have briefly 

been mentioned in the following passage of Nasi ha t 

• • 

W A wife will become dear to her husband and gain his affect- 
ion firstly by honouring him; secondly by obeying him when 
they are alone together and (further) bearing in mind his 
advantage and disadvantage, adorning herself (for him), keep- 
ing herself concealed from (other) men end secluding herself 
in the house; by coming to him tidy and pleasantly perfumed, 
having meals reedy (for him) at the (proper) times and cheer- 
fully preparing whatever he desires, by not making impossible 
demands, not nagging, keeping her nakedness covered at her 
bed-time, and keeping her husband's secrets during Ms 
absence and in his presence. 


1. I^D. , II, 52-53; N.m. . pp. 113, 160, 167; K^s. , p.255. 

2. I^D. , 54-55; KjM,, pp.162, 165, 66; K^S., p.255. 

3. N.M. . p.170. 




Visitors and Guests 

Because al-Ghazali regards it a man’s duty to visit ( zlyara ) 
his friends, relatives and Muslim brethren and also to invite 
them to he his guests ) from time to time, he discusses whet 

is one’s duty towards visitors and guests. According to him, 
one’s duty may, in general, he said to consist in honouring them 
and gladdening them. This is completed hy entertainment with 
food, hy pleasant talk and hy cheerfulness at the time of reception, 
entertainment and saying good-bye. 1 All these he discusses 
briefly in his two major works on ethics. About the entertain- 
ment of visitors his view is that this should he done hy the food 
already present in the house; no trouble should he taken 
( tskalluf ) for them. Taking trouble here means preparing for 
them better food than the usual or placing before them all the 
food present in the house; these are forbidden because these lead 
to separation between friends and cause hardship to the fanily of 
the host. If he has no food to offer he need not borrow it from 
others for this too is included in taking trouble fi>r them. If 
only that amount of food is present which is needed ftr the 
family he need not offer it to the visitors. If he is willing 
to entertain them he should place fbod before them without asking 
them whether or not they wish to take it fb r asking them is an 
insult to them. If he is not willing to entertain he should not 

speak of it at all. Entertainment of a visitor vho is fasting 

2 

is with perfume, fragrant oil and pleasant talk. 

The mamer of entertaining the invited guests is different 

1. I.D, , II, 17 lines 3 ffi, 15 line 6, 14 lines 2ff., 11-12, 8; 

K. S » . pp.236, 237* 

2. I.D. . II, 10, 11, 13 line 1 8 f . ; K.S.. pp.23l-33. 




from that of the uninvited visitors mentioned above. It should 

he done by taking all possible trouble and even by getting into 

debt if necessary. 1 Nothing immoral or irreligious should be 

allowed in sitting room and dining room otherwise the guests may 

be pained and some of them may even leave the house. Seats for 

the female guests should.be set on one side before. Pood should 

be offered without delay for this is a mark of respect for guests. 

Fruit should be served first for this is in accord with medical 

science. Meat should be an item for by it respect for the guests 

is achieved. Sweets should constitute the last item. Meat and 

sweets are two things that make food palatable ( ta yylbat ). 

Entertainment with such food gladdens the guests and brings forth 

their sincere gratitude to God. The quantity of food to be 

placed before them should be enough and neither more nor less for 

the last two are, respectively, affectation and against good 

manner^. The host should eat with them; he diould not finish 

eating before them otherwise they might feel ashamed; rather he 

is to start to eat when they are about to finish and to complete 

after them all; this is a mark of politeness. When they are 

leaving he diould accompany them to the door of the house in order 

to see them off; this is a way of honouring them. Cheerfulness, 

pleasant talk and expression of brotherly feeling are needed from 

2 

him at this time. 

Servants and slaves 

Observance of Justice and equality, in al-Ghazali’s view, 
is needed very much in dealing with servants and slaves. This 
was one of the things which the Frophet strongly emphasized when 
1. Kjj5. , pp.133-34. 2. LJ). , II, 13, 14, 15-1 6, 18; K. S. .pp. 2 36-37. 




he wes just departing from the world. One %io is unfair to them 
will he deprived of happiness. A philosopher, Mi skawayh, too, 
felt the need of justice towards servants, hut, unlike al- 
Ghazall, he emphasized it ft> r the purpose of preserving harmony 
and concord in society which is not achieved if the relationship 
between servants and their masters becomes tad owing to 
injustice. 1 Moreover he did not explain the requirements of 
this. Al-Ghazali, by contrast, elaborates them by quoting the 
relevant Traditions. He says that a master diould allow his 

servants to share his food and clothing; he should allow them 

to eat from the same food as he eats and to wear the same quality 
of cloth as he wears; if one of them is serving him food, he 
should ask him to sit with him and eat or should at least put 

some of it on his hand and ask him to eat it. To charge servants 

with work beyond their capacity is inhuman. He must not look at 
them with the eye of contempt; rather he ^louldl regard them as 
equal to him for they are his brethren and their soulxj are like 
his. Since they are human beings like him, it must not ever 

2 

happen that he is on horseback and they are running behind him. 

Servants’ faults should be forgiven. To emphasize the need 
for clemency to them the Prophet once bade one of his companions 
to forgive his slave seventy times a day. By nature man gets 
angry if servants disobey him or cause him ham, but he needs to 
control himself by the appropriate means described elsewhere. 

Just as servants should not disobey their masters, so, too, the 
latter diould not neglect any advice given to them by the former 
for their material or spiritual betterment. To advise hie master 
1 . Tchdhib , p.144. 2. I.D. . II, 195-97; K.S. . pp. 340-41. 
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is a laudable act on the part of a servant, 
addition to fulfilling his duties towards God end towards him is 
to be counted among those who will first enter the doode of 
happiness, 1 

The ruler 

Discussion of al-Ghazali* s conception of the ruler’s duties 
towards the ruled is relevant to a work on politics, but dealing 
with vhat he said about the latter’s obligation towards the 
former is relevant to the present study inasmuch as it is direct- 
ly linked with the problem of an individual’s character. His 
view on this point is to be found in two short passages of his 
work Kaslha where he maintains that if a king rules justly, does 
good to hlB people, refrains from oppressing them and shows mercy 
to the victims of injustice, the subjects are under obligation 
to obey him, honour him, love him and never to rebel against him; 
those who fail to fulfil this obligation are ungrateful since 
they receive his favour but do not offer him anything in return. 

To dispute with a just and virtuous king is improper and to hate 
him is wrong. To support this view al-Ghazali quotes the Qur*anic 
verse, ’’Obey God and obey the Prophet and those among you who 
hold authority** which means obey God and the prophet and princes 
( amlr8n ). Such a view was also held by Aristotle and Hiskawayh; 

x 

the fbrmer expressed it in connection with his theory of justice^ 

h 5 

and the latter while dealing with justice and love. 

1 . 3VD., II, 196-97;' Kj_s. , pp. 340-41 • 

2. 5UM*» PP. U5-46, 104-05. 

3. Tahdhlb , p.116. 4. Ibid . , pp. 120-21. 


5. Ibid., pp. 146-47 




Transactions In business 

A business transaction based upon injustice is defined by 
al-Ghazali as the one which involves something that causes harm 

Hi 

( darar ). This harm maybe general ( r an\i ) i.e. to society, or 
especial ( khass ) i.e. to the person or persons with whom one is 
transacting. After fulfilling all the stipulations of sound 
transactions laid down by the Muslim jurists, a transaction may 
involve any of these two kinds of harm and be based upon injustice. 
Therefore, an individual’s duty is to refrain, in addition to ful- 
filling those stipulations, from behaving in such a way as may 

cause harm to anyone. 1 Al-Ghazali does not say what harm or 

2 

injustice here precisely means. He only describes two kinds of 
behaviour in transactions which involve general harm and four 
involving especial harm and says that knowledge of these will en- 
able one to realise the nature of harm and various other forms of 
behaviour causing both kinds of harm. 

Al-Ghazali first discusses the behaviour in transactions 
which involve general harm. One is monopolizing ( ihtiker ) food- 
stuffs. Hoarding it with a view to selling it when the price 
will rise is harmful to society. By foodstuffs •irs'means those 
things on which people live and not those which are used to aid 
food such as medicine, saffron and so on; there is a controversy 
as to whe ther the things which are used to aid food and which meet 
hunger for a time but on which one cannot live, e.g. fruit, honey, 
are included in food-stuffs; hoarding of these is not free from 

1. I.D .. II, 66; K.S .. P.272. 3. I.D. . II, 68 line 16. 

2. Miskawayh regarded Justice in transactions as a kind of 
distributive Justice end described the way in vhich it 
can be determined; see his Tahdhib . p.114. 
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being undesirable. Hoarding foodstuffs is not forbidden in all 
circumstances but only when they are not abundantly available; 
when they are available aid people’s need fo r them is not desper- 
ate, hoarding than in the hope of an incree^e in price and not of 
breaking out of a famine is not harmful and so is not injustice, 
but is undesirable because the hoarder waits for the beginning of 
harm i.e. rise in price, and waiting for the rise in price is like 
waiting for the harm itself. In the time of famine, of course, 
hoarding of haney, butter and similar things too is forbidden. 

The other behaviour in transaction whose harm is general is 
passing spurious money. One to whom this money is paid passes 
it on to another, who, in turn, passes it to still another and so 
on. The harm of this behaviour thus becomes common to the people 
in society. 1 

One behaviour in transactions vtoose harm is confined to the 
person or persons carrying it out is to praise a comnodity for a 
quality not really present in it. Besides being false this act 
confuses the buyer and leads him to pay more than its true value. 
Another is to hide the defect, if any, of the commodity. This 
may be done in various ways. To show the buyer the better side 
of cloth or the better part of a pair of shoes and to display 
cloth in poor light are all included. Still another is to con- 
ceal anything concerning the quantity or measurement of the com- 
modity. Measurement should be the same in both buying and sell- 
ing of a thing. Heal justice ( r adl haqlql ) In measurement cannot 
be achieved for he who explores his right in it thorou^xly sur- 
passes it. Therefore safety in selling lies in giving a little 
1. I.D.. II, 67-68; K.S .. pp. 772-74* 




more than is due and, in buying, in taking rather less. Dishonest 
sellers of foodstuffs mix with them stones etc. and butchers mix 
with meat such bones as are not usually sold with it} these and 
similar kinds of behaviour are included in the concealment of 
measurement. The fourth is to hide anything about the price of a 
commodity. Sometimes a trader of a town hastens to meet those 
approaching the town with their gpods, and keeping concealed the 

price of similar things in town, he buys their goods at a low price. 

1 

There are many other forms of concealing the price. 

While refraining from these and all other similar kinds of 
behaviour in commercial transactions is a lower grade of duty 
appropriate primarily to the lower class of virtuous people, a 
higher dity is to do, in addition, beneficence in a transaction 
i;e; to behave in such a way that the other person or pe rsons with 
whom one is dealing is benefited. Such dealing may assume six 
forms. The first is not to profit in the transaction more than 
usual. There is harm neither in profiting (for trade is carried 
on for profit) jaorlnpTcrfifc-Itself (for bust ness is xraTrledeut- 
4^3 r this purpo oo ) -, nor in taking more than the usual profit provid- 
ed it involves no deception, but not to profit more than usual is 
an act of beneficence. The second is deliberately to pay the 
poor seller of a commodity more than its actual price; this is an 
act better than charity. Paying a rich merchant more is, of 
course, wasting money and never an act of beneficence. The third 
act of beneficence is in receiving the price of things ro Id to the 
poor and In collecting the money le nt to them. Beneficence may 
here be made in three ways, namely, disparaging a part of the 


1. LJ)., II, 69-70, 60-82; K^S . , pp.278-79. 





amount of money to be paid by than, accepting from them defective 
money and giving than more time fb r payment. The fourth form of 
beneficence is in paying debts. Beneficence in i t i s made by 
good payment v/hich me ans the borrowers going to the lender to 
repay the debt himself, hastening to p ay it as soon as he gets the 
chance of it even though the fixed time for payment has not yet 
come, giving the lender things better than those borrowed. The 
fifth is rescinding the sale if the buyer seeks this because he 
feels that he is harmed in it. The last form of beneficence is 
selling foodstuffs to the poor on credit with the determination 
of not to demand the prloe from them unless they become well-off 
and of exempting them from the price if they die without paying 
it. 1 

In addition to doing the acts of beneficence the most devout 
remain concerned with the hereafter in all their business trans- 
actions. Such a man accomplishes several tasks of which the 
first is that every day he renews his intention in his pJl^e that 
it is to sustain himself and his family with his own wealth and 
to aid with it his religious activities} he resolves to desire 
for o there what he desires for himself, to maintain justice and 
beneficence in the manner already mentioned aid to order others to 
do good and prohibit them from the evil vhiehhe will see in the 
market. Secondly, he selects fb r himself one of those occupations 

Lam L' iiJ -h /s Owd. Trie. 

which are/, forbidden or undesirable or permissible but assist men 
in the pursuit of worldly enjoyment. Thirdly, the business of 
this world does not hinder him from the other-worldly business; 
he spends the first pa rt of the day in the mosque and the rest in 


1. IjsJD. , II, 72-75} ByjS., pp. 257-82. 





the market, or the first and the last parts in the mosque and the 
middle part in the market; in the market also he remembers God 
and remains engaged in His praise. Fourthly, he is not greedy 
of trade - so greedy that he goes to the market first and comes 
back last and voyages for business purposes; these two things 
he considers bad because these are marks of strong greed for 
sustinance. To avoid falsehood, deceit, oaths, artifice, perfidy, 
and other vices usually committed in the market he leaves it as 
soon as he has made sufficient money for the day and utilizes his 
time in the work of spiritual betterment. Fifthly, he avoids 
not only the unlawful but also the doubtful; since he is at the 
greatest height of spirituality he decides these not by the 
Jurists* decisions ( f atawa ) but by his own conscience. He does 
not transact business wi th persons charged with injustice, 
perfidy, stealing, usury and oppression and with their assoc- 
iates and helpers, for transacting with them is to render them a 
great help, end it is wrong to help the oppressors. Lastly, he 
keeps watch over every minute detail of his dealings wi th people 
in the market, for he knows that he will be asked about his 
dealings on the Resurrection Day. 1 


1. IiD., II, 75-79; K.3.. pp. 283-87* 



CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding pages efforts ere mode to present the 
ethical theory which al-Ghazali set forth in the works he 
composed during the mystical period of his life. The study 
of this theory may he brought to a close by eummerizing these 
pages bery briefly* In the first chapter are determined the 
nature and scope of hie ethics. The central problem of hie 
ethics has been found to lie in happiness in the hereafter. 

This otherworldy concern has determined many basic features of 
his moral teachings. Hie ethics is religious and mystical as 
opposed to secular ethics dealing exclusively with this-worldy 
well-being. The scope of his ethics is very wide. Ethics, 
in his view, is separate from politics and jurisprudence but 
needs support from them. Ills ethics is by and large 
individualistic in nature for it teaches personal interest in 
morality. The purpose of ethical study, he believes, is 
action and not merely gaining knowledge of moral matters; the 
aim of action is to improve the condition of the soul which may 
lead to happiness in the life to come. Al-Ghazali* s ethics 
is teleologioal since in it acts are evaluated by their con- 
sequences - an act is good if it produces such effect on the 
soul as would promote happiness directly or indirectly. He 
recognizes the place of revelation, reason and mystical intuition 
in moral life. These three are the sources of moral 
obligation. A distinctive feature of his ethics is its 
composite character. In the systematization and development 
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of the ethical Ideas derived from different sources, including 
his own nind and experience, into a composite whole, the 
mystical elements remain dominant so that his ethics may he 
called primarily mystical in nature. 

In the second chapter are discussed certain fundamental 
conceptions of al-Ghazali concerning human nature which form 
the baclcground of his ethical ideas proper and also his 
conception of man’s moral end and the means of its realization. 
nl-Ghazali believes that the real man is the soul which is of 
the sane origin as the angels. The origin and the nature of 
the soul are divine. Although created imperfect the soul is 
given the capacity of acquiring perfection and it is for 
acquiring this that the soul descends to the world o t body. 

In acquiring provision for its eternal life the soul used the 
body as a mere instrument; since the body is a very necessary 
Instrument it must not be despised. Thus in ethics al-Ghazali 
makes use of the duallstio and the instrumentalist theory of 
mind end body. He also employs in it the interaction theory 
which he develops into the circular theory of mind end body. 
This theory is very Important in his ethics. Al-Ghazali 
believes that in man’s constitution there are four basic 
elements from which emerge all his acts and qualities. reason 
ig the essence of the soul; it is the angelic nature in man. 

In the light of these views he holds that man occupies a piece 
between the angels and the lower enimals and that the more he 
acquires the angelio attributes the more moral he becomes; the 
moral ideal in its highest form is to resemble the angels and 
thus to draw near to God. Al-Chazall believes in the four 
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faculties of the *oul which he makes the basis of his theory 
of virtue. That the faculties are four and not three and the 
reason for introducing a fourth faculty are all very clear in 
his ethics. The introduction of the fourth faculty is 
important not only for its bearing upon the theory of virtue 
but also because by it he excludes the conduct of children 
and the insane from the domain of ethics, 

Kan’s goal, according to cl-Ghazali, is to attain happi- 
ness in the hereafter, Othezvorldy happiness ard misery are 
both physical and spiritual. The spiritual states are 
superior and more intense than the physical. Happiness in the 
life to come hss two major grades. The lower grade is 
appropriate to the lower class of the virtuous referred to as 
the pious, the God-fearers, etc. The higher grade is reserved 
for the higher class of the virtuous consisting of prophets, 
83ints, mystics, etc. The cause of happiness in al-Ghaz&X»' s 
view, is not God’s pleasure in the virtuous, nor is misery caused 
by his anger towards the vicious, God is neither pleased with 
those who obey Him nor angry with those Who disobey Him, It Is 
the condition of the soul which will bring happiness or misery 
as necessarily as poison causes death and magnet attracts iron. 
For this reason al-Ghazali exphasizes the improvement of the 
soul so much so that his ethics maybe regarded as an ethics for 
the soul; no action is prescribed to please God, Consistently 
with this view he maintains that the nearest means to hajpiness 
are ’goods* of the soul. There are sixteen means to happiness 
which fall into four groups. The 'goods' of the soul are 
reducible to knowledge an3 good qualities or character-traits. 
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On© form of knowledge Is * faith* with which ethics is concerned. 
Good qualities result from good actions. The primary means to 
happiness, therefore, are action arid knowledge including *f8ith*. 
It is with action and * faith’ orSelief* that his virole ethics 
i 8 concerned. The other three groups of means ere essential 
for or useful to the primary me ans. By introducing *the goods 
of divine grace* ol-Ghazali makes happiness partially a divine 
gift. 'Belief* with >hich ethics is concerned is that of*the 
people of the and the Sunna*. Corresponding to the 

grades in happiness there are grades in 'belief* end knowledge. 

In the case of action also there are two broad grades. A 
great difference exists between these grades and also between 
the motives of their performance. Action and knowledge 
including 'faith* are man's provision for his life to come and 
also his perfection. Both of their two grades constitute 
provision, but perfection refers to the higher grade. 

Perfection is not required of every individual! only the moat 
virtuous can acquire it. The majority of people only attain 
to the lower grade of knowledge and action which will ensure 
the lower grade of happiness. Perfection is identified with 
nearness to God and resemblance to the angels. As a result 
of knowledge, faith snd action, the love of God is produced in 
the soul. This love is the moral ideal to be realized in this 
life. The more one realizes this ideal the greater will be 
one's happiness in the hereafter. Orades in knowledge end 
action cause grades in love. The higher grade of love which 
will bring higher happiness in the life to come is very intense 
love and one who acquires it occasionally experiences the state 
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of Annihilation* . Thus the stages of perfection, of nearness 
to God, of full resemblance to the angels, of extreme love and 
of annihilation refer to the highest stage of moral development. 
This stage is the goal of the mystic path. The goal of the 
lower class of the virtuous is below this stage. Then, know- 
ledge, faith and action improve the condition of the soul; 
they produce in it love of God which will bring happiness. The 
lest five chapters of the present study deal with the improve- 
ment of the soul by the acquisition of good character-traits 
or virtues, by the removal of vices and by doing good deeds. 

In the third chapter the problem of good character is 
discussed. Character is defined as a relatively permanent 
disposition or state of the soul from which actions proceed 
easily,* it is not action or knowledge or power. If the state 
of the soul is such that good actions proceed from it it is 
called good character. Cha racte r becomes absolutely good if 
the four basic virtues are achieved in their perfect degree. 

The theory of sub-virtue is only a logical outcome of that of 
the basic virtue. Virtue is the mean between two extremes end 
vice is deviation from the mean. Thus good character depends 
upon the observance of the mean. Indeed, not only here but 
also in other parts of al-Ghszeli*s ethics the doctrine of the 
mean plays sn important role. The mean is to be determined 
by both reason and the Shari r a. Therefore, the view that in 
al-Chazall* s ethics the basic virtues are determined by unaided 
human reason is absolutely wrong. The methods of achieving 
good character are three - divine gift, repetition of or habit- 
foraation in the virtuous acts and association with the virtuous. 
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The latter two methods Involve change of character by effort and 
straggle, but with this effbrt the element of ’the goods of 
grace* is always mingled. The creation of a virtuous state of 
the soul by the method of repetition is linked with the 
circular relationships between the eoul and the body. The 
criterion of the complete acquisition of a character-trait or 
virtue is experience of pleasure or ease in doing the ^relevant 
deeds. In children’s training in good character three 
principles are recommended - good companionships, direct 
i net ruction in doing good and avoiding evil and avoidance of 
ell that may lead them to an easy and luxurious life. 

As regards vices, ten of them ere regarded as root vices 
from which others stem. Purification o f the soul cannot be 
complete until all these ten ere removed. The reason for this 
lies in the theory of the interconnection of vices. The outward 
expressions of vices are evil acts prohibited by the Shari r a. 
These acts are to be avoided because they affect the soul of 
their agent in a bad way end because they ham others. The 
removal of vices is emphasized more than the avoidance of evil 
acts since acts proceed from vices. The root vices form an 
ascending scale beginning with greed in food and ending with 
pride which is the greatest of all vices. In getting rid of 
vices the need for a true, skilled and competent epi ritual 
director is strongly urged, fit>r it is through his guidance that 
purification may be easy and successful. The principles to he 
followed in curing the soul’s diseases are two - knowledge and 
opposite action. For the complete removal of a vice, both 
principles diould be combined, Most of the root vices are 
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deviations from the mean between two extremes and so the aim of 
self-training In the removal of a vice is to achieve the mean. 

The technique of achieving it and the method of knowing whether 
or not it has been achieved are both clearly described. In 
the case of purification also the interaction theory of mind 
and body together with its circular aspect plays an important 
role. The concept of the two classes of the virtuous is also 
applied here, for what is not a vice Ibr the lower class of the 
virtuous is often considered as a vice for the higher class. 

With the acquisition of the mystical virtues the 

beautification o f the soul is completed. Indeed, beautification 

refers precisely only to their acquisition. In their perfect 

foim these virtues can only be acquired by the mystics. In 

their imperfect form they are attainable by the pious. While 

the accuieition of the root virtues with their sub-diviaiona 

is meant for the general purpose of achieving good character, 

the mystical virtues are only for the specific purpose of 

attaining nearness to Ood. The methods of acquiring the latter 

and the former virtues are the sane. The criterion of the 

completion of self-training in mystical virtues is also the 

same. Mystical virtues have a tripartite nature - they are 

composed o f three elements. Precisely, however, a mystical 

virtue refers to the element of disposition ( hal ) only, so that 

* 

the tripartite nature of a mystical virtue or character-trait 
is not inconsistent with the definition of a character-trait 
given in connection with the root virtues, as a relatively 
permanent disposition of the soul. Besides this fixed and 
established quality of the soul hal has another meaning in 
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al-Ghezali - a transitory quality of the soul. While the root 
virtues are defined as the mean between two extremes, only two 
mystical virtues ere so defined. The doctrine of the mean does 
not play an important role here. Some mystical virtues ere 
means to others. Those which ere ends will remain in the soul 
eternally after man’s death. The mystical virtues, like the 
root vices, form an ascending sc 8le beginning with repentanoe 
and ending with love of God. All the means-virtues and all the 
end'Virtues which are below it and indeed all the moral efforts 
are only preparation for it. 

The devotional acts directed towards God are linked up 
with the mystical virtues since they are regarded as proceeding 
flora these virtues. The obligatory devotional acts are to be 
performed by all, <*hile the supererogatory acts ere appropriate 
to the higher class of the virtuous. The perfect perftmm ance 
of an act which is possible for "the few” only depends upon the 
observance of both its external and internal aspects. Neglect 
of the internal aspect makes the act merely lifeless motions 
of the body which fail to produce any good effect on the soul. 

This emphasis upon the internal aspect differentiates al-Ghazall’e 
ethics from Jurisprudence which has no ooncern with this aspect. 
But since the detailed knowledge of the external aspect can be 
had from Jurisprudence this discipline is regarded as useful to 
ethics to a certain extent. Al-Ghazall’s emphasis upon the 
internal aspect is connected with hie view of the purpose of 
devotional acts in moral life. Their function is to produce in 
the soul the love of God and the lieraefter snd to remove from it 
tbe love of the world. This is made possible through the 
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interaction theory of mini erfi "body. Acts of devotion do not 
aim et keeping order among people and restraining them from 
fighting among themselves. Nor do they aim et pleasing God 
end thereby drawing forth Hi* *id and favour. They must be 
performed by everyone, 'weak* or ‘strong*. The mark of the 
completion of self-training in devotional acts is the same as 
elsewhere, i.e. pleasure in their performance. 

1 In the esse of man's duties towards his fellow-men also 
the distinction between the lower and the higher grades is made. 
The duties of the lower grade are more than those prescribed in 
Jurisprudence. Since detailed knowledge of most of them can 
be had from this discipline it is useful to ethics. The duties 
of the higher grade are various forms of benefieicnce. The 
general principle of behaviour to others is ‘Treat them as you 
would be pleased to be treated by men*, or ‘desire for others 
what you desire tb r yourself*. This principle is explained in 
the light of the concept of two classes of the virtuous as follows* 
The most virtuous should have an attitude of beneficence to others, 
show them respect and try to fill their hearts with gladness. 

The lower class of the virtuous diould refrain from harming 
others even though very slightly. Not to harm anyone in any way 
is Justice in social behaviour. Observance of this Justice 
is only possible when Justice is observed in oneself, i.e. when 
the faculties of desire Bud anger are controlled according to 
the dictates of reason and the Shari *a. Thus good actions 
directed towards one’s fellow-men proceed from the root virtues. 

The theory of the four root virtues is not lated from the 
other part® of el-GhazalI*s ethics as is sometimes supposed* it 
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is the basis of the ethical teachings in the second parts of 
the Ihya * . By connecting duties with the root virtues and 
the devotional act with the mystical virtues., al-Ghazali links 
up men* s outward self with the inward. This link is something 
central in his ethics. 

As regards the order in morel training al-Ghazali* s view 
is that self-training should begin in devotional act®. This 
should be followed by training in duties, i.e. in good actions 
directed towards one’s fellow-men. Only those who have 
successfully completed training in these two kinds of actions 
related to man's outward self should be allowed to undergo 
training with regard to man's inward self. Here the storting 
point is purification of the soul from vices. This ^ould be 
followed by beautification with the mystical virtues. W hen 

all these virtues have been acquired the disciple has become a 
sufi, a perfect man, and has attained nearness to God and 
extreme love of Him end occasionally experiences the state of 
annihilation. He has reached the highest stage of moral life - 
a stage which will bring him £o highest happiness in the 


hereafter. 
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